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NOTE 


The major portion of this book was written more 
than a year ago but, due to certain unavoidable cir¬ 
cumstances, it could not be sent to the press earlier. 
It has, however, been brought up to date and covers 
events immediately following on the arrest of Sheikh 
Abdullah. 

The first three chapters of the book, giving the 
historical background, do not attempt to be exhaus¬ 
tive and were included only to illustrate the central 
argument of the book. The reader will therefore 
excuse the gaps. 

I wish to express my sincere and heartfelt thanks 
to a friend in Delhi, who prefers to remain anony¬ 
mous, whose criticism and suggestions helped me a 
great deal in the preparation of this book. 


New Delhi, 
November 17,1953. 


VIJAY KUMAR. 



‘‘When I was in Kashmir in the fall of 1952, some 
two-thirds of the officers on the cease-fire line were 
Americans, and not all of them handled themselves 
with discretion. The last negotiator appointed by the 
United Nations was a distinguished American, Frank 
Graham, and the administrator who was selected by 
United Nations to take charge of the plebiscite, if and 
when it was conducted, was still another American, 
Admiral Chester Nimitz. 

“Despite the high calibre of these men, and all 
the goodwill in the world, the U.N. effort to achieve a 
Kashmir settlement inevitably took on the character 
of an American operation. In a situation where pas¬ 
sions run high, we have not only failed to achieve a 
settlement, but have come in for sharp criticism,” 

CHESTER BOWLES, ex-U.S. Ambassador 
in India, in his book. An Ambassador 
Reports. 



INTRODUCTION 


THE Jammu and Kashmir State covers an area of 84,471 
square miles and is populated by over four million people. 
The State touches the territory of four countries: to the north¬ 
east and north it is bordered by the People’s Republic of 
China (Tibet and Sinkiang); to the north-west by Afghanistan; 
to the west hy Pakistan and to the south by India. It is 
separated from the Soviet Union in the north-west by a thin 
strip of Afghan territory. 

Kashmir is a land of magnificent beauty and of a great 
freedom-loving, industrious people. In ancient times this 
land was a great seat of learning and culture, a meeting place 
for eminent scholars from all parts of Asia. For centuries past 
it has also been famous for the exquisite craftsmanship of its 
artisans whose skilled hands have produced some of the finest 
works of art. 

But this beautiful land has often found itself used hy 
European colonisers as their pawn and property. Since the 
advent of foreign rule in India, the peace of its people has 
been disturbed, their independence destroyed. 

What disturbed the peace of Kashmir most was the 
desire of the British rulers to utilise its unique strategic posi¬ 
tion for the advancement of their colonial interests in Asia. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century Kashmir was used 
by them as a pawn in the subjugation of the Punjab and 
Afghanistan. It was for this purpose that they established 
Gulab Singh as ruler in the Kashmir Valley. This treacherous; 
Judas played very much the role of a minor Mir Jafar of 
the North. 

After their rule was firmly imposed over the whole of 
India, the British Government sought to use Kashmir as its- 
forward military outpost in Central Asia which was gradually^ 
being grasped by the greedy tentacles of an equally insatiable 
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octopus from the North—Tsarist Russia. The strategic posi¬ 
tion of Kashmir gave it great significance in the imperial and 
military designs of Britain in Central Asia. After the First 
World War, it was planned to be used as a base for operations 
against the newly-risen power of the Soviets of free workers 
and peasants. 

The end of the Second World War did not bring an end 
to Kashmir’s troubles. Its strategic importance was not over¬ 
looked by the enemies of peace in their preparations for a 
third world war against the land of socialism and peace. 
Hardly had the embers of the conflagration grown cold, when 
plans were set afoot by the United States and Britain for the 
setting up of military bases in Kashmir, directed against the 
Soviet Union and, later, People’s China. The British policies 
towards Kashmir after the War were largely shaped by this 
consideration. 

In the post-war political development of Kashmir three 
main stages are clearly discernible, and in each British impe¬ 
rialism stands in a distinctive relationship with the freedom 
movement of the Kashmiri people. The first stage is characteris¬ 
ed by a policy of savage repression let loose on the Kashmir 
national movement by the autocracy and the principal agents 
of British imperialism in Kashmir—Brigadier Scott (Chief of 
Staff of the Jammu and Kashmir Army), ln.spector-General 
Powell (State police chief) and Colonel Webb (the Resident). 
It was in this period that the Cabinet Mission Plan of May 
1946 was released and, subsequently, the sub-continent of 
India partitioned. The British Political Department encourag¬ 
ed the Kashmir Maharaja to opt for “independence”, and he 
set out to achieve this by first seeking to enter into standstill 
agreements with both India and Pakistan. The British Gov¬ 
ernment did not even make a pretence of providing that the 
voice of the Kashmiri people be heard. The second stage began 
with the tribal invasion of the State in which such leading 
British officers as Sir George Cunningham and Sir Francis 
Mudie were reported to have taken an active and leading part. 
Colonel Ingall (Commandant, Pakistan Military Academy), 
Major Brown (Commandant, Gilgit Scouts) and the American 
Army officer, Russel K. Haight, accompanied the invaders and 
led and directed their operations. The plan of the British 
backers of the invasion was to capture the Valley through the 
tribesmen and set up a government of their own choice. The 
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question of providing the Kashmiri people with an opportunity 
of themselves deciding the fate of their country did not even 
figure as a phony slogan with the invaders. The third stage 
opened after the British plan of armed seizure of Kashmir 
was foiled with the arrival of the Indian Army there. It was 
at this stage that Lord Mountbatten and Ismey intervened 
directly and the Government of India referred the Kashmir 
question to the United Nations. 

The third stage does not seem to have come to an end as 
yet. The Kashmir question has been on the agenda of the 
Security Council for more than five and a half years. During 
these years we have heard repeatedly of new resolutions be¬ 
ing introduced, debated and passed by the Council majority. 
Every now and then we learnt that a U.N. Representative or 
Commission would proceed to Kashmir finally to solve the 
problem. But every move of the Security Council majority, 
every new formula of the U.N. appointees, only prolonged the 
<iispute and widened the gulf between India and Pakistan. 
These proposals and resolutions attempt to impose on the 
Kashmiri people a ‘^plebiscite under United Nations contror* 
—a “free^^ “fair’’ and “impartial” plebiscite. 

It will be interesting to note here that the question of 
determining the future affiliation of Kashmir either to India 
or Pakistan by a plebiscite did not figure at all in the calcula¬ 
tions of the British Government in the first two stages, when, 
with the partition of the sub-continent, the question of the 
accession of Princely States to either of the two Dominions 
was brought to the forefront. The British Government and 
other Western powers became strong votaries of the principle 
of self-determination of the Jammu and Kashmir people at a 
distinct stage after the partition of the sub-continent, namely, 
when the British plans of destroying the Kashmir national 
movement and of ensuring imperialism’s direct grip over the 
State through the “independent” status of the Maharaja and, 
subsequently, by the armed invasion of the tribesmen, had not 
met with any success. 

Why did the Anglo-American powers raise the question 
of determining the future status of Kashmir by a plebiscite 
only after the intervention of the United Nations? The reason 
is not far to seek. It can be found in the nature and essential 
.substance of the various proposals placed by them before the 
Security Council during the last five and a half years. The 
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central aim of these proposals has been to establish a ‘‘neutraF^ 
administration of the ‘^United Nations” for the ostensible pur- 
I)ose of conducting an ‘‘impartial plebiscite”. The establish¬ 
ment of this foreign administration and of its supreme head» 
Admiral Chester Nimitz, was the pivotal demand of the 
United States and Britain. It has been running like a red 
thread through all the stages of United Nations intervention 
in Kashmir. Besides, these powers have also proposed to India 
and Pakistan, on more than one occasion, the acceptance of the 
entry of their troops into Kashmir for the ostensible purpose 
of facilitating demilitarisation and maintaining law and order 
during the plebiscite period. Also, the suggestion of increas¬ 
ing the number of United Nations observers to several thou¬ 
sands and of equipping them with helicopters, communication 
equipment and weapons was made by Frank Graham and his 
American Military Adviser, General Jacob Devers. 

History teaches us that once imperialist powers penetrate 
an under-developed country under one pretext or other and 
send their military forces into it, they stay for ever or, rather, 
till they are forcibly ejected. The establishment of the foreign 
administration of Admiral Chester Nimitz in Kashmir and its 
occupation by foreign armed forces, will, therefore, bring 
about its total seizure by the Anglo-American powers. 

The question may be asked why the Western powers are 
interested in establishing their political and military domina¬ 
tion over Kashmir. Why should this aim be pursued by them 
today? To answer this question we must keep in mind the 
important strategic location of Kashmir. As Pandit Nehru 
said in the House of the People on July 24, 1952: 

“While part of India, it [Kashmir] is in fact the heart 
of Asia.... It is also connected in various ways with 
Central Asia. Even now I wonder how many people realise 
that Kashmir is further north than Tibet. So one has to 
think of Kashmir in that peculiar geographical position 
apart from other facts in the case.”^ 

David E. Lilienthal, former Chairman of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission as well as of the Tennessee Valley Autho¬ 
rity, wrote in an article in Collier's magazine: 

“The direct issue is whether the historic region of 


(1) Tribune, July 25, 1952. 
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Jammu and Kashmir—an area of the size of Idaho—shall 
be part of India or Pakistan. This is, however, no ordinary 
dispute over international boundaries. On one of this 
disputed region’s frontiers lies Red China, on another Red 
Tibet. Along another frontier is Soviet Russia.”- 

Lawrence K. Rosinger wrote in his book, India and the United 
States: 

“The interest of the United States presumably arose in 
part from strategic location, close to the U.S.S.R. and 
bordering on Afghanistan, China, Turkistan (Sinkiang), 
Tibet, India and Pakistan.”'^ 

This strategically well-placed land is assigned an important 
place in the global military schemes of the United States and 
Britain. As Pandit Nehru declared in 1950: 

“They [United States and Britain] do not consider the 
principles involved.... Moreover, these countries oftea 
think of defence and strategic bases in Kashmir from their 
own point of view. Out of fear perhaps they want to bar¬ 
gain with the future of four million Kashmiris to suit their 
particular policies. This is one reason why countries such 
as America and Britain have failed to take a realistic atti¬ 
tude to Kashmir even in the United Nations.” ^ 

Even Maulana Syed Masoodi, the dismissed General Secretary 
of the National Conference who is at pains to represent any 
reference to the American game in Kashmir as an expression 
of “American phobia”, admitted this fact in the House of the 
People: 

“The Western powers had cast an ‘acquisitive eye’ on 
Kashmir.... Kashmir had thus acquired a very significant 
importance from the military point of view. Tie Western 
powers know that planes based on the soil of Kashmir could 
be used for bombing any area in Asia.”^ 

(2) Reproduced by The Hindu, August 26, 1951. 

(3) Rosinger. Lawrence K., India and the United States, p. 105, 

(4) Quoted in Kashmir, journal published by the Government of India, 
Delhi. December 1. 1950. 

<5) ^ndustan Times, February 18, 1953. 

The Free Press Journal wrote on May 28, 1953: "Nations interested in the 
*Big Power’ struggle can see Kashmir primarily as the pivotal centre of 
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It was with the aim of capturing Kashmir as a military* 
strategic strongpoint that influential circles in the United 
States demanded, and initiated a vigorous drive for, the con¬ 
version of Kashmir into a trust territory of the United Nations, 
which, in their parlance, had come to be styled as the ‘"inde¬ 
pendence” of Kashmir. The way these elements entrapped a 
leader of the stature of Sheikh Abdullah and induced him to 
accept and advocate their plan of “independent” Kashmir re¬ 
vealed in a flash the depth of their schemes and their determi¬ 
nation to carry them through. 

The plan of holding a so-called “impartial plebiscite” under 
the supervision and administration of Admiral Nimitz, the 
armed iorces of the Anglo-American powers and a large num¬ 
ber of United Nations Military Observers is, therefore, aimed, 
not at really allowing the Kashmiri people to decide their 
destiny and the future status of their homeland, but at directly 
intervening in Kashmir and capturing this strategic area as a 
springboard for attack against the Soviet Union and China. 

The Anglo-American powers have yet another aim in Kash¬ 
mir which they sought to accomplish after the partition of the 
sub-continent and, more particularly, after India’s reference of 
the Kashmir question to the Security Council. That aim is to 
utilise the differences between India and Pakistan on Kashmir 
for further widening the gulf between the two countries and 
thus pave the way for foreign interference in their internal 
affairs and, eventually, for domination over both. All these 
years the Anglo-American powers have sought through their 
communal agencies in India and Pakistan to incite them 
against each other. 

The United States plans not only to use Kashmir as a 
military base against the Soviet Union and China and as an 
issue for sowing animosity between India and Pakistan, but 
also as its direct stronghold from where its rulers can exercise 
a direct whip-hand over India and Pakistan. An American- 
ruled Kashmir, occupied by American military forces, will 
especially be sought to be used against India and her national 
interests. Such an enclave of powerful American influence 
Vill be used to compel India to toe the line of U. S. foreign 
policy. TIrus will constitute a grave threat to the people of 

military strategy in this part of the world.... the claims of India and Paki¬ 
stan, and the will of the people of Kashmir, are secondary matters in 
their view.** 
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India; it will be a viper in the very bosom of this country. Let 
the Indian people beware of it. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the people 
of India and Pakistan, together with the people of Kashmir, 
understand the real aim of the United States and Britain in 
regard to Kashmir. It is essential that the people of these two 
countries develop a deep understanding of the vital relation¬ 
ship that the settlement of the Kashmir question bears to their 
own problems of peace, freedom and democracy. Any ten¬ 
dency to look at the Kashmir question as merely an issue of 
local importance will not only weaken the cause of the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir, but also encourage the interested 
foreign powers to step up their intrigues against the peoples 
of India and Pakistan. The peoples of these two countries must, 
therefore, come out unitedly as the champions of the right of 
self-determination of the people of Jammu and Kashmir. They 
must unite to demand a peaceful settlement of the Kashmir 
question on the basis of a free and independent expression of 
the will of the Kashmiri people, without any foreign interfer¬ 
ence or pressure. The key to the solution of the Kashmir pro¬ 
blem lies in mobilising the people of the entire sub-continent 
for an early defeat of the plans of the foreign interventionists 
in Kashmir. 



CHAPTER I 

THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
CREATES A STATE IN THE NORTH 


THE State of Jammu and Kashmir, as constituted today, was 
established by the British Government towards the close of 
the first half of nineteenth century with Maharaja Gulab Singh 
as its sovereign. 

Gulab Singh had taken up service in the first decade of 
nineteenth century as a trooper in the court of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh and had subsequently grown into an influential raja of 
Jammu and the adjoining hill districts of the Punjab. Kash¬ 
mir happened to be governed at that time by the Sikh govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab. 

At a time when the British Government started extending 
the limits of its colonial possessions to Afghanistan, Gulab 
Singh struck an alliance with it and rendered it help in men, 
material and advice. 

The British army entered Afghanistan in 1839. After over¬ 
coming the resistance of the Afghan people, it succeeded in 
establishing the pliant administration of Shah Shuja which 
became a handy instrument for reducing Afghanistan into a 
protectorate of the British power. This act caused widespread 
indignation among the Afghan people, expressing itself in a 
nationwide revolt. British officers were attacked and their 
troops overpowered. After suffering heavy reverses, the British 
garrison at Jalalabad was besieged by the rebellious people. 
To relieve it, it became necessary for the British authorities 
to raise a force at Peshawar which happened at that time to 
be a part of the Sikh kingdom. Sir Henry Lawrence was ac¬ 
cordingly sent to Peshawar to induce the Sikhs to come to the 
assistance of the hard-pressed British forces. The Sikhs, who 
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were not wholly willing to assist the British, sent Gulab Singh 
for talks with Sir Henry Lawrence. He was happy at this 
assignment as he was anxiously awaiting a chance to help the 
British and thus win their patronage. As K. M. Panikkar 
writes in his book, Gulah Singh: 

‘‘He knew well enough that the Lahore Authorities were 
not in any way anxious to help the British in their Kabul 
expedition. Gulab Singh realized the full strength of his 
position—^namely that if effective help could be rendered to 
the British through his influence and authority, then their 
friendship towards him would be assured.’'^ 

Before Gulab Singh could arrive in Peshawar, the British 
army had suffered defeat at the Khyber Pass. The Nuseeb 
battalions of the Sikh army had mutinied when it was asked to 
aid the British in Afghanistan. Gulab Singh, after his arrival 
in Peshawar, started coercing the mutineers and co-operated 
with the British. In the first letter he wrote to Lawrence he 
advised him not to use the direct road from Peshawar to 
Attock for the impending movements of the British forces as 
they stood in the danger of being attacked by the Nuseeb bat¬ 
talions. At the same time, he succeeded in putting the Nuseeb 
battalions out of the way and in persuading the Sikhs to give 
up their opposition to the British. Having “secured the 
neutrality of the Sikh re^ments which at one time were 
actively hostile to the British”, Gulab Singh was “thus free 
to help the British with provisions and advice and also to send 
some of his troops with the British army.”- This enabled 
General Pollack to enter the Khyber Pass on April 5, 1842 
with the result that “the great Bazaar at Kabul was blown up 
with gunpowder, to fix a stigma upon the city.”-' 

On April 8, 1842, the British Government sent an appre¬ 
ciative kharita to Gulab Singh in recognition of his services 
to its army in Afghanistan: 

“We learned from the Chiefs of our army how wisely 
you planned for the help of our troops and how kindly you 

rendered this to them_ The fruit of a long-sown seed 

of the friendship between us which was concealed for a long 


(1) Panikkar. K. M.. Gulab Sini^h, London, 1930, pp. 49-50. 

(2) Ibid., p. 52. 

(3) Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, Vol. XI. p. 50. 
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time has now come to light.... You who are the flower of 
the garden of this world.... the most delicious fruit of the 
tree of hope, we remember your troubles and difficultves in 
rendering help to our army: we shall never forget that.’' 

At the same time, the British authorities in India started 
thinking in terms of bestowing a reward on the Raja. “If 
Gulab Singh assists the British efficiently,” wrote Sir Walter 
Lawrence to Clark, the British Government’s Agent at Lahore, 
“they should assist him to get possession of the Valley of 
Jalalabad, and endeavour to make some arrangement to secure 
it and Peshawar to his family.” 

Gulab Singh was also confident that his loyalty and 
services to the British rulers would one day win him a rich 
dividend. He started negotiations with them in a business¬ 
like manner. Lord Hardinge wrote to Lord Ellenborough on 
February 20, 1845: 

“Gulab Singh has again written to us, delighted to enter 
into terms with us_ The Raja now sent us a letter en¬ 

treating us to lose no time.” 

In November, 1845, the first Anglo-Sikh war broke out. 
The Sikhs, who were overpowered by the well-armed British 
forces, called upon Gulab Singh to assume the Prime Minister- 
ship of the Lahore Government. He accepted the offer and, 
behind the backs of the Sikhs, used his office to bring further 
defeat upon the Lahore Government by striking a bargain with 
the British rulers. As Panikkar describes it, “Gulab Singh 
reproached the Sikh leaders for entering on so serious a cam¬ 
paign.... he immediately entered into negotiations with the 
British Government.”* 

While the British Governor-General agreed to negotiate, 
he asked for the disbandment of the Sikh Army. But the 
Lahore Government rejected this demand and Gulab Singh’s 
purpose was foiled, although only temporarily. Soon after, 
the Battle of Subraon broke out in which the Sikhs were 
defeated. The role played by Gulab Singh in this battle was 
described by a contemporary historian: 

“The English intimated to Gulab Singh their readiness 
to acknowledge a Sikh Sovereignty in Lahore after the* 


(4) Panikkar, K, M., Gulab Singh, p. 92. 
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army should have been disbanded, but the Raja declared his 
inability to deal with the troops.... the views of either 
party were in some sort met by an understanding that the 
Sikh Army should be attacked by the English and that when 
beaten, it should be openly abandoned by its own Govern¬ 
ment, further, that the passage of the Sutlej should be un¬ 
opposed and the road to the capital laid open to the victor. 
Under such circumstances of discreet policy and shameless 
treason was the battle of Subraon fought.’^'* (Emphasis 
added.) 

This was borne out by another account: 

‘^Gulab Singh urged the army not to attempt attacking 
the British until he joined them and this he evaded doing 
on one pretext or another knowing full well that in due 
time the British would attack and capture the position at 
Subraon.”*^ 

Having secured Gulab Singh’s co-operation, the British 
Government decided to wean away the Raja from the Sikh 
orbit of influence and pit him against the Government at 
Lahore and thus strike a blow at the Sikh Empire, for its com¬ 
plete disintegration and, subsequently, for the annexation of 
the Punjab. Sir Henry Lawrence therefore wrote to the Raja, 
on February 3, 1846, that he wanted to communicate to him a 
“word which will be to your utmost good”. 

Right in the midst of the battlefield, when the British 
political and military authorities were hammering out a blue¬ 
print of their plan for annexing the Punjab, Sir Walter Law¬ 
rence took Gulab Singh aside for a private conversation. 
Dewan Kripa Ram, the Raja’s trusted chief who became his 
Prime Minister in the Kashmir State, wrote in his Gulahnama 
that in this conversation Gulab Singh was promised that the 
Province of Kashmir and other adjoining districts, after being 
severed from the Sikh Empire, would be granted to him in 
independent possession. 

Accordingly, the Lahore Treaty concluded between the 
Sikhs and the British provided that Gulab Singh’s 
“sovereignty” would henceforth be recognised “in such terri¬ 
tories and districts in the hills as may be made to .... [him] 


(5) Cunningham. J. D.. History of the Sikhs, 1849. p. 324. 

(6) Edwards. WUliam. Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian, p. 104. 
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by separate agreement between himself and the British 
Government’’ and that the British Government ‘‘in considera¬ 
tion of the good conduct of Raja Gulab Singh also agrees to 
recognize his independence in such territories.” 

On March 16, 1846, the Treaty of Amritsar—commonly 
referred to in the Kashmir State as the Sale Deed of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State—was concluded between the Bri¬ 
tish Government and the Raja. The Treaty provided that 
Kashmir and the frontier district of Gilgit, that were hitherto 
under the rule of the Sikh Government, would be handed over 
to Gulab Singh. While the Raja was being formally invested 
at Amritsar with the title of Maharaja, he “stood up, and with 
joined hands, expressed his gratitude to the British Viceroy— 
adding, however, without any ironical meaning, that he was 
indeed his zar-khureed, or gold-bought .slave.” ^ 

The Maharaja already held under his subjugation the 
provinces of Jammu, Western Tibet or Ladakh and Baltistan. 
For adding Kashmir and Gilgit to his domains, he paid seventy- 
five lakhs of rupees (naniik shahee) to the British Government 
as was stipulated in Article 3 of the Treaty of Amritsar. 

Although Gulab Singh had been proclaimed the Maharaja 
of Kashmir at Amritsar, he was not yet in actual possession 
of it. Wazir Lakhpat, a close adviser of the Maharaja, was, 
therefore, sent to Kashmir to arrange its smooth surrender. 
But his army encountered large-scale resistance from the 
people and the Sikh authorities. In the fighting that took 
place in Srinagar the Wazir lost his life. Gulab Singh then 
appealed to the British rulers “to give him possession of 
Kashmir as he had fulfilled his part of the agreement”. They 
responded promptly and hurried to his rescue. With the sup¬ 
port of the imperial armies of Britain, the Maharaja entered 
the historic city of Srinagar as the new ruler of the Kashmir 
State. 

So revolting and outrageous was this transaction of sale 
of Kashmir that even the bards of British imperial power who 
sang of its “civilizing” mission were forced to assume an air 
of sympathy, though feigned, towards the masses in Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

“Towards the people of Cashmere we have committed 
a wanton outrage, a gross injustice, and an act of tyrannical 

(7) Cunningham. J. D., History of the Sikhs, p. 382f. 
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oppression which violates every human and honourable 
sentiment, which is opposed to the whole spirit of modern 
civilization, and is in direct opposition to every tenet of the 
religion We profess.”*^ 

The “independent” State of Jammu and Kashmir was 
created at a time when in the rest of India a policy of annexa¬ 
tion of princely states was being ruthlessly pursued by the 
British, without making any exceptions whatsoever. This 
policy was reversed only after the 1857 Revolt when the 
British learnt that it was necessary to preserve the puppet 
princes as bastions of reaction against the growing anti-British 
consciousness of the Indian masses. Actually, the setting up 
of the “independent” state of Kashmir was not a reversal of the 
general policy of expansion and annexation but its particular 
and dextrous application to the then existing situation in the 
North, particularly in the Punjab. Gulab Singh was preserved 
as a monarch and made an “independent” ruler of Kashmir 
only because the chief object of the British Government in 
the North, namely, annexation of the Punjab, could be conve¬ 
niently achieved through this arrangement and no other. This 
is easily understood if the course of events in the Punjab is 
kept in mind. 

The British Government that was fast building an agri¬ 
cultural colony of British capitalism in India was determined 
to see its political sovereignty extended to all parts of India, 
including the Punjab. In pursuance of this aim, war had been 
declared on the Sikh Empire in 1845. The Battle of 
Subraon, no doubt, irretrievably enfeebled Sikh rule 
and the perspective of subjugating the Punjab was opening out 
before the British. But the challenge to the British rule 
had not yet finally melted away in the Punjab. It was be¬ 
cause of this that the Punjab had not been annexed although 
the British Government had emerged victorious in the first 
Anglo-Sikh War. An inner disintegration of the Sikh Empire 
in preparation for a final knock-out blow was the next diplo¬ 
matic move of the British political experts. The dismember¬ 
ment of the Sikh Empire with some territories severed from 

(8) Thorp, Robert, Cashmere Misgovemment, Longmans Green & Co., 
London, 1870, p. 65. 

J. D. Cunningham wrote in his History of the Sikhs (pp. 331-32) that *'this 
transaction scarcely seems worthy of the British name and greatness**. 
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it and placed under a ruler hostile to the Lahore Government 
was the only sure way of achieving this object. Moreover, 
the vastness of the Sikh Empire, from Multan to Gilgit, was 
considered a menace to British rule in the North. This is fully 
borne out by contemporary accounts: 

“One great object which the Governor-General had in 
view when he made this arrangement for the Jammu and 
Kashmir territories was to lessen the force of the Sikhs hy 
establishing on their flanks a power independent of them 
and inclined to the British. This object may be said to have 
so far succeeded that, on the next and final trial of strength 
between the Sikhs and the British (which occurred two or 
three years later) Gulab Singh’s aid was withheld from the 
nation to which formerly belonged his allegiance.” (Em¬ 
phasis added.)-* 

The same reason for transfer of Kashmir to Gulab Singh 
was advanced by Sir Henry Hardinge to the Queen in a letter 
which was later on published in The Letters of Queen Victoria. 
The Governor-General wrote that it seemed to him necessary 
“to weaken the Sikh State, which has proved itself too strong 
—and to show to all Asia that although the British Govern¬ 
ment has not deemed it expedient to annex this immense coun¬ 
try of the Punjab, making the Indus the British boundary, it 
has punished the treachery and violence of the Sikh nation, 
and exhibited its powers in a manner which cannot be 
misunderstood.” 

Secondly, the British calculated that the setting-up of the 
“independent” State of Jammu and Kashmir would give them, 
in the shape of Gulab Singh, a watch-dog on the strategic 
frontiers of the north, for he had taken upon himself the task 
of safeguarding the interests of his “Paramount Power”. In¬ 
stead of sending their troops to this State to annex the Central 
Asian territories and then protect them from falling to their 
rivals, the British reposed absolute confidence in Gulab Singh 
and his armies. It is significant that before invading Western 
Tibet, Gulab Singh “made a confidential enquiry of the Com¬ 
pany and, on being informed that the British Government had 
no objection to this expedition, a well-equipped force was pre¬ 
pared under General Zorawar Singh” (Emphasis added). 

(9) Drew. Frederic. Jammu and Kashmir Territories, 1875. p. 22. 

(10) Panikkar, K. M., Gulab Singh, pp. 26-27. 
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The British could not have allowed this important region in 
Central Asia to be conquered by an ambitious prince if they 
were not confident that it would eventually be theirs. Gulab 
Singh, who had brought many Central Asian territories within 
his domains and was further extending his rule in this direc¬ 
tion, was looked upon by the British as a reliable instrument 
for furthering their expansionist aims. 

Thirdly, fresh military engagements would have become 
inevitable for the British Government had the frontier State 
of Kashmir, situated in the heart of Central Asia, been 
directly annexed to the British Empire. Engaged as they 
were in wars of conquest and colonisation in Afghanistan and 
the Punjab, the British sought to avoid further entanglements, 
for the time being at least. The British Government did not, 
therefore, hesitate to allow Gulab Singh to attain the status 
of an “indep>endent” sovereign. As the then Governor- 
General wrote: 

“Its occupation by us would be, on many accounts, dis¬ 
advantageous. It would bring us into collision with many 
powerful chiefs, for whose coercion a large military establish¬ 
ment at a great distance from our Provinces and military 
resources would be necessary. It would more than double 
the extent of our present frontier in countries available at 
every point, and most difficult to defend without any cor¬ 
responding advantage for such large addition of territory.”^^ 

Fourthly, and lastly, even if the British Government had 
intended the annexation of Kashmir, it would have been 
practically difficult for them to maintain troops in the area 
for long, when the Punjab itself had not finally been conquer¬ 
ed and British military bases lay far away from the State. 
This was stated clearly by Lord Hardinge to a near relative 
of his: 

“It was necessary last March [March 1846], to weaken 
the Sikhs by depriving them of Kashmir. The distance from 
Kashmir to the Sutlej is 300 miles of very difficult moun¬ 
tainous country quite impracticable for six months. To keep 
a British force 300 miles away from any possibility of sup¬ 
port would have been an undertaking that merited a strait 

(11) Letter from the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, March 
14. 1846. 
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waist-coat and not a peerage. The arrangement made was 
the only alternative.”^- 

This is precisely the reason why the trans-Beas portion 
of Kulu and Mandi, which was originally intended to be 
transferred to Gulab Singh by the British Government, was 
not later on incorporated in his domains. These territories were 
near the British base and, therefore, the difficulty of occupy¬ 
ing them, or even holding them after their conquest, did not 
at all arise. Moreover, their occupation would be attended 
with little cost and great advantage. 

The Punjab was finally made a British Province with the 
proclamation of March 29, 1849, after the termination of the 
Second Sikh War fought in the “fatal fields” of Chilianwala. 
With the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 (“We shall respect the 
rights, dignity and honour of our native princes.”) the possibi¬ 
lity of an attempt by feudal reaction “to turn back the tide of 
foreign domination” was eliminated for ever. The annexation 
of the Punjab completed the subjugation of India to the British 
rule. And in this final enterprise the Kashmir State was 
assigned an important role. 


(12) Life of Lord Hardinge, Oxford, 1891, p. 133. 

(13) Letter from the Governor-General to the Secret Committee. March 
14. 1846. 



CHAPTER n 


KASHMIR IN THE R U S S O-B RITI SH 
ANTAGONISM OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


KASHMIR’S importance to Great Britain became great 
in the second half of the nineteenth century when Tsarist 
Russia emerged as her colonial rival in Central Asia. 

The British Government, seeking to stretch its frontiers 
beyond the north and north-west of India, found it essential 
to counteract the increasing power and the expanding rule of 
its Eastern rival. To a large extent it succeeded in denying 
Tsarist Russia access to the Mediterranean and thereby, to a 
considerable extent, to British possessions in Asia. To deprive 
its rival completely of any approach to the Empire, the British 
Government took all possible measures to maintain its supre¬ 
macy at sea. The Dardanelles and the Bosporus, gateways to 
Britain s Central Asian markets, were zealously guarded 
against falling under Russian control. Russia’s attempts to 
gain control of these “military positions of first rank” (Marx) 
were finally frustrated by the Crimean War in 1854. 

The antagonism between these two colonial powers was 
accentuated in the second half of the nineteenlih century when 
Tsarist Russia stole a march over its rival by conquering and 
^nexing the three Khanates of Central Asia—Kokhand 
Bokhara and Khiva. 

With the seizure of Central Asia by the Tsarist Govern¬ 
ment, Cossack troops started descending the slopes of the 
Hindukush towards the northern frontiers of the Kacti^iv 
State. A Russian officer, lanofi, took his troops across the 
Korabant Pass into Chitral, a principality feudatory to the 
Kashmir State. A British political expert who travelled along 

X 2 
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these strategic frontiers wrote that another officer, Captain 
Gromecheretrky, “descended from the Pamirs into the Hunza 
Valley, and, if report be true, stirred up those people against 
us”. A year later, the same officer accompanied by some 
Cossack troops passed through Chitral and Afghan territories. 
He is reported to have told Sir Francis Younghusband, then 
exploring the passes of the Hindukush and the Pamirs, that 
“Russia intended an invasion of India”. 

Kashmir’s north and north-western frontiers (Gilgit, 
Hunza, Nagar, Chitral), which were then not under direct 
British protection, were attracting the attention of the Tsarist 
military experts. They intended to hoist the Tsar’s flag on 
these frontiers and the passes of the Hindukush before Britain 
could hoist hers. The Russian Government made no secret 
of this aim, as the following summary of an article in the 
Russian paper Svet, which appeared in The Times, London, of 
December 9, 1892, will indicate: 

“The newspaper describes this range [the Hindukush] 
as the key of Great Britain’s Asiatic possessions, and points 
out that if Russia commanded the passes leading to Chitral, 
her troops would only have to march some 250 miles along 
a good route to enter Cashmere . . . This, pursues the Svet, 
is the reason why Great Britain is so anxious to reach the 
southern slopes of the Hindukush, which she intends to 
render impregnable, and this is why Russia should take 
advantage of the short time left her to preserve this key to 
her power.. . . The newspaper urges the Government to 
show no delay in securing the Khanate of Wakhan, extend¬ 
ing Russian influence to the Hindukush, placing the Chitral 
ur der Russian influence. .. the passes of the Hindukush 
should be strongly fortified, so as to permit at any moment of 
a Russian descent into the Chitral Valley.” 

The British ruling class, having spotted out Central Asia 
as its object of conquest, could not look with equanimity at 
its seizure by Tsarist Russia. Nor could it allow Cossack 
military officers to explore the possibilities of penetrating 
Indian territories in the Hindukush. The British Govern¬ 
ment was, therefore, alerted by its men, “to meet any eventua¬ 
lity which may arise even at the most distant points on our 
frontier, in connection with the effacement of the Khanates of 
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Central Asia by that grasping unscrupulous and half civilised 
European Power”.^ 

Russia’s advance towards the Eastern Hindukush and the 
northern frontiers of the Kashmir State was feared by the 
British Government as placing its interests in India in 
jeopardy. It therefore sent its experts to the Pamirs to find 
out what measures could be adopted to check any further 
advance of the Cossacks towards the northern frontiers of 
Kashmir. In 1870 the Royal Geographical Society of London 
sent Lt. Hayward- to Gilgit “with the object of exploring the 
Pamir steppe”. In 1877 Lord Lytton set up the British Politi¬ 
cal Agency at Gilgit. 

The Kashmir State, situated in the extreme north of India 
—described by the London Foreign Office chiefs as the 
“borderland of our Empire”—and touching the Tsarist-held 
territories in the Pamirs was therefore bound to figure promi¬ 
nently on the British strategical map: 

“In its relation to our rule in India the position of this 
Kingdom, its physical and other characters, have an impor¬ 
tance which its extent and general barrenness would scarce¬ 
ly warrant, for it constitutes a rocky bulwark to an Empire 
on its northern frontier, a natural obstacle against any foe 
proceeding from that quarter.”*^ 

The British Government thus attached great importance to 
its northern and north-western frontiers in India—Gilgit, 
Hunza, Nagar, Chitral. The British Resident at Gilgit during 
the years 1889-94 (subsequently Military Secretary to the 
Viceroy, 1894-99), wrote: 

“The importance of this portion of the frontier lies 
mainly in the proximity of the Russian outposts.... As 
the suzerain power the responsibilities of Kashmir became 
ours and it was recognised that the Hindukush for these 
hundreds of miles must be our national frontier.”* 

The British Government’s immediate object was to hermeti¬ 
cally seal these frontiers against any outside influence, pri¬ 
marily Tsarist, and build them into its strong outposts so as 

(1) Wakefield, W., The Happy Valley. 

(2) The hero of Sir Henry Newbolt’s poem, “He Fell among Thieves’*. 

(3) Wakefield, W., The Happy Valley. 

(4) Durand, Col. Algernon, The Making of a Frontier, p. 2. 
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to check the further advance of Russian troops towards the 
borders of India. Durand made this quite clear: 

“Gilgit is a poor Valley, separated from India by snow 
passes, situated on the far side of the Indus, at the extreme 
verge of Kashmir territory. Why, it has been asked, should 
it be worth our while to interfere there whatever happened? 
The answer is, of course, Russia. She had advanced practi¬ 
cally to the Hindukush, it was necessary to see she did not 
cross it.”^ 

In keeping the advancing power of Tsarism in Central 
Asia at bay, the British Government considered these regions 
of such strategic importance that “successive Cabinets in 
England, Conservative and Radical, agreed with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, that in the case of the Gilgit frontier, certain 
steps were necessary and the steps were taken.’’ ^ 

The first step that the British Government took was to 
plant a Political Officer in Kashmir to look after its interests 
on the northern frontiers. A seasonal British officer had been 
appointed much earlier but with no important powers of poli¬ 
tical supervision. In 1873 the Government of India revived 
the proposal, first made in 1848 for different reasons, of ap¬ 
pointing a Resident in Kashmir. The British Government 
pressed again for appointing a Resident in Kashmir particu¬ 
larly as, with Russia’s seizure of the Afghan fortress of Kushka 
in 1885, the influence of Britain’s rival was menacingly ap¬ 
proaching the borders of India. In a letter to the Secretary 
of State for India, the Government of India stated that it was 
“a measure which may be called for, not merely by the need 
for assisting and supervising administrative reforms, but also 
by the increasing importance to the Government of India of 
watching events beyond the North Western frontiers of Kash^ 
mir” (Dated Simla, April 7, 1884). Secondly, the deplorable 
condition of the Kashmir army, ill-equipped and badly offi¬ 
cered, was considered dangerous, as the frontier tribesmen and 
their chiefs had challenged, and at times overpowered, the 
Maharaja’s administration. The Government of India realised 
the extreme importance of keeping a check on the functioning 
of the State administration, particularly its armies, through its 

(5) Durand, Col. Algernon, The Making of a Frontier, p. 41. 

(6) Ibid., p. 3. 
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own Political Officer. This too was stressed in the Government 
of India’s letter to the Secretary of State quoted above; 

“Any disturbances which continued misgovernment 
might create in Kashmir would be actively felt on the fron¬ 
tiers of Afghanistan, the connection between Kashmir and 
its dependent chiefships would in all probability be severed, 
and grave political conditions might easily ensue. We have 
therefore to consider the necessity for providing for efficient 
political supervision over the affairs of the Kashmir State.” 

The Secretary of State promptly agreed with the suggestion: 

“Whether regard be had to the condition of the country 
... or to the course of events beyond the border, which has 
materially increased the political importance of Kashmir, 
the appointment which you request a discretionary autho¬ 
rity to make appears to be not only desirable but also neces¬ 
sary.” 

Although a British Resident was firmly planted in Kash¬ 
mir, the actual control of Gilgit continued to vest in the 
Maharaja’s hands, six thousand of whose troops had been gar¬ 
risoning the Gilgit frontier. On the upkeep and maintenance 
of the State armies, which ntunbered seventeen thousand in 
all (with sixty-six guns), the administration used to spend half 
of its revenues. But this huge force could not withstand, let 
alone repel, the combined attack of the Chiefs of Hunza and 
Nagar. The complete rout of these armies on the strategic 
Northern frontiers greatly alarmed the British Government, 
for on them they had depended as their frontier sentinels, 
capable of fighting the Tsarist army. This defeat demonstrated 
to the Government of India that the State troops were a mere 
armed rabble. 

The Maharaja’s corrupt officials had pocketed huge funds 
earmarked for the maintenance of the army, so much so that 
a large number of soldiers had been working without any pay 
for months together. Corruption was so rampant that on 
occasions, when it was understood at Srinagar that several 
thousand sepoys had been marched to Gilgit, a large proportion 
of them had no existence save on paper, though the officers in 

(7) letter of the Secretary of State for India to the Government of 
India, dated, India Office, May 23, 1884. 
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charge did not fail to claim and embezzle pay and rations for 
the full number. The British Government had, therefore, 
arrived at the inescapable conclusion that “discontented, badly 
officered, badly equipped, and utterly undisciplined, the troops 
of the Gilgit garrison were useless from a soldier’s point of 
view”. Moreover, these armed forces which, in the past, had 
fought the Maharaja’s small wars of conquest and expansion, 
which involved small armour and facing equal foes, could not, 
therefore, be a match for the troops of Tsarist Russia which 
were as well-armed, as well-officered and as adept in modern 
(1885) military technique as the armies of Britain herself. The 
British Government, therefore, had to evolve plans for creating 
a well-armed and well-trained army and put it on a footing of 
modern technique/*^ 

The British Government, therefore, took prompt and 
energetic measures to “modernise” the State army. The plan 
involved the “reduction of large masses of the armed rabble. .. 
and the substitution in their place of small compact bodies of 
well-trained, disciplined and regularly paid troops”. These 
armies, called Imperial Service Troops, were trained by British 
military officers and consisted of three regiments and a mule 
battery, in all two thousand men, mainly Gurkhas and Dogras. 
An English officer, Colonel Neoille Chamberlain, was appoint¬ 
ed Military Secretary to the State who, in conjunction with 
the Resident, looked after the execution of British military 
plans. This was the second important step taken with regard 
to the Gilgit frontier. 

The third step, and the most important one, was to impose 
virtual British control over Gilgit although, formally, it would 
continue to be ruled by the Maharaja. This measure was 
dictated by the necessity of bringing the turbulent tribes and 
their chiefs, said to be favourably disposed towards the Rus¬ 
sians, under the complete sway of their “Suzerain Power”. 
The “incompetence” and total failure of the Maharaja to 
extend the British influence to remote points in the Hindukush, 
compelled the British rulers to look after “their” frontiers 

(8) “But the changes in modern warfare, requiring if nce<f bo, the mobi¬ 
lisation and despatch of a large army to the external frontiers of India, have 
involved a change of system. Great efficiency and better equipment, con¬ 
certed action upon a pre-arranged plan... are required by the changed con¬ 
ditions of the twentieth century.” Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, Vol. IV 
P. 87.) 
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themselves. A British Political Agency had been set up in 
Gilgit in Lord Lytton’s time but was withdrawn in 1881 when 
it could not work satisfactorily. Stating the reason for setting 
up a Political Agency afresh, the Government of India, in a 
despatch to the Secretary of State for India, stated that 

“the advance of Russia upto the frontiers of Afghanistan, and 
the great development of her military resources in Asia, had 
admittedly increased the necessity for strengthening our 
line of defence, and that among the points requiiing special 
attention were the northern passes of the Hindukush, which 
afford a difficult but not impracticable route for a force large 
enough to cause excitement, if nothing worse, in Kashmir 
and among the tribes of Bajour, and perhaps at Jalalabad 
and on the Punjab frontier.” 

Colonel Lokhart (later General) had been sent in 1886 to 
Gilgit and he submitted a scheme “with the object of securing 
this portion of our strategical frontier”. But his proposal 
involved “unnecessarily large expenditure”. Consequently, 
Col. Algernon Durand, a noted British Military Intelligence 
Officer, was sent in 1888 with orders to work out a scheme on 
a more moderate scale, based on the utilisation of the projected 
Kashmir Imperial Service Troops. The British Political 
Agency was finally set up in Gilgit in March 1889. 

With the setting up of the Agency, Gilgit came to be 
garrisoned by the British-led Imperial Service Troops. A Bri¬ 
tish military engineering firm, Spedding & Co., was entrusted 
with the job of constructing a “strategical road’’ between Sri¬ 
nagar and Gilgit which was connected by telegraph with the 
British Military Headquarters in India. Sir Frederic Roberts, 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, went to Kashmir in the 
summer of 1889 and discussed with Col. Durand the condition 
of the frontier armies which it was now planned to use more 
efficiently for the maintenance of British interests on the 
borders of Kashmir. 

These important measures, particularly the modernisation 
of the State army, the building of the Gilgit-Srinagar road and 
the transport of military equipment, required a tightening of 
control over the administration of the State. As was noted by 
a contemporary observer, “Under the North Western Frontier 
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scare the early and complete control of Kashmir becomes a 
fixed idea in the Calcutta Foreign Office.” ” 

The idea of a complete annexation had been rejected by 
the Government of India. The Foreign Secretary, Sir H. H. 
Durand, wrote to Lord Dufferin: 

“If we annex Gilgit or put an end to the suzerainty of 
Kashmir over the petty principalities of the neighbourhood, 
and, above all, if we put British troops into Kashmir just 
now, we shall run a risk of turning the Durbar against us 
and thereby increase the difficulty of the position.” 

A novel way of converting the Kashmir Government into a 
loyal and efficient executant of British designs was, therefore, 
devised. 

The Resident forged letters in the name of Maharaja Pra- 
tap Singh showing that he was in treasonable correspondence 
with Tsarist Russia and that he intended the assassination of 
his brothers and the Resident. He then presented Pratap 
Singh with the draft of an irsad and forced him to sign it. 
The irsad was a declaration of abdication. Thereupon a 
Council of Ministers, completely subservient to the British 
rulers, was set up with the Resident as the virtual ruler of the 
State. The British rulers then geared the Kashmir administra¬ 
tion, its resources and finances, to their military needs at the 
frontiers in which the Kashmiri people had absolutely no inte¬ 
rest. From then onwards they carried out their military and 
administrative measures as they willed and without any let or 
hindrance. The Resident became the real head of the Govern¬ 
ment. This became sufficiently clear from the following in¬ 
structions sent to him by the Government of India: 

“Although the Council will have full powers of admini¬ 
stration, they will be expected to exercise those powers 
under the guidance of the Resident. They will take no steps 
of importance without consulting him, and they will follow 
his advice whenever it may be offered.” (April 1, 1890.) 

Knowing that such a drastic step, involving the “honour” 
of a loyal prince would encounter much opposition in feudal 
and imperialist circles, the British Government put forward 
the plea that the Maharaja had been deposed because he had 


(9) Digbcy, William, Condemned Unheard, London. 1890, p. 50, 
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misgoverned the State and that they were introducing reforms 
for the betterment of the condition of the people. 

“Great changes are now being effected in Kashmir: we 
are actively interfering in the administration of the country, 
and introducing mnch needed reforms, which will produce 
important results in the immediate future.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

The deposition of Pratap Singh became a subject of great 
interest and controversy in India and England. Many a liberal 
imperialist statesman hastened to his support and some of 
them put up a vigorous defence in his behalf in the British 
Parliament. They did not disagree with the policies being 
pursued on the Kashmir frontiers but were upset at a docile 
prince being treated shabbily by his suzerains. 

“In Kashmir one of the windows of the State opened on 
Central Asia, and there were possibilities of an intrigue of 
the first class, but I always thought that the temporary de¬ 
position of Pratap Singh was a mistake for I know that he 
was the most loyal of loyals.” 

These elements refused to gulp down the lie that Pratap 
Singh’s deposition was prompted by a desire to redress the 
wrongs inflicted upon the Kashmiri people by his administra¬ 
tion. In their anxiety to contest the official contention they 
broke the bounds of objectivity and went even to the extent 
of exonerating him from all charges of excesses of oppression 
and cruelty. They extolled him as a “liberal”, “large-hearted” 
prince, devoted to the cause of service to his subjects! 

The statement that these steps were taken to end the 
Maharaja’s misgovernment and introduce much-needed re¬ 
forms was debunked by the apologists of the British Govern¬ 
ment themselves. E, F. Knight, who played an important part 
in carrying out the British military schemes in Gilgit, wrote: 

“I may state here that our present active policy in 
Kashmir, while having for its object the safeguarding of our 
imperial interests, will bring amelioration in the conditions 
of the people.” (Emphasis added.) 

(10) Knight, E. F., Where Three Empires Meet, 1893, Preface. 

(11) Lawrence, Sir Walter Roper, The India We Served, p. 200. 

<12) Knight, E. F., Where Three Empires Meet. p. 2, 
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The real motive behind the wantonly outrageous act of inter¬ 
ference in Kashmir could not remain concealed for long. The 
British statesman, William Digbey, who strove hard to “prove’^ 
that no misgovernrnent existed in Kashmir, disclosed the real 
purpose of the British rulers: 

“While misgovernrnent and the alleged unhappy condi¬ 
tion of the people of Kashmir were described as necessitating 
the action, these were not the whole, and there is grave 
reason to believe not the real motives; the real motives being 
that fear of Russian aggression Indiawards, which has led 
to the commission of so many questionable acts from time 
to time by the Government of India of the day, while it 
seems clear there was a desire to obtain complete control 
over, if not actual possession of, the kingdom of Kashmir.” 

“The key to the whole situation was felt in the pregnant 
words Tt was Gilgit the Government wanted’.”^* 

The repeated denials of the British rulers that this step had 
anything to do with their plans of building Gilgit into an impe¬ 
rialist frontier outpost were challenged by their own people. 
A British writer who served the State for ten years, wrote in 
The Times, London: 

“Then it is said Kashmir is of no military importance; 
that the British Government do not cast greedy eyes on it. 
Blame me as you will, but record for itself, unless there is 
a decided change of pK)licy, before long Kashmir will soon 
be as much British India as is now Burma. 

“And is the country of no military importance? I think 
the military authorities in India consider otherwise. Why, 
the first instructions issued to me ten years ago, were to 
make a ‘gun-carriage road’ through the mountains. Is there 
not a road being projected now to the utmost corner of the 
kingdom, with vast sums of money being spent on it, solely 
for military purposes?” 

These were the various steps that the British Government 
took in building up Gilgit into a military outpost in the heart 
of Central Asia. 

Now came the turn of Hunza and Nagar, the two principa- 

(13) Condemned Unheard, p. 38. 

(14) Ibid., p. 103. 
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lities bordering on Tsarist-held territories in Central Asia. The 
Chiefs of these two States, who had earlier been visited by 
some Russian officers and who had severed relations with the 
Kashmir Durbar on many occasions, were yet to be brought 
under the complete control of the British Agency at Gilgit. 
They had accepted the rule of the Agency when it was 
set up and the British Government had accordingly fixed an 
allowance of Rs. 2,000 for each of the Chiefs besides the sub¬ 
sidies they received from the Kashmir Maharaja. But soon 
active hostility began when, in May 1891, the two chiefs, to¬ 
gether with their armed forces, marched to capture the stra¬ 
tegic fort of Chalt. But soon after, a truce was signed with 
the Chiefs though their complete subservience to the Gilgit 
Agency was yet to come. The British Government expedited 
the task of bringing Hunza and Nagar under its control be¬ 
cause the two Chiefs were known to be well-disposed to 
Tsarist Russia and certain Tsarist military officers had visited 
them lately, promising help in their war against the British 
Agency at Gilgit. The Government of India, therefore, sum¬ 
moned Durand to Simla to discuss the position. 

While he was away the ‘‘frontier was much excited by the 
military promenade of the Russians on the Pamirs, portions 
of which they annexed, and by their arresting Younghusband 
on them, and marching him back to the limits of their newly 
acquired territory.” 

The Government of India examined the Gilgit question 
and it was decided that the Imperial Service Troops should be 
reinforced in the Gilgit Agency by 200 men of the 5th Gurkha 
regiment and by two guns of the mountain batteries. The 
Viceroy and the British frontier experts instructed Durand to 
send an ultimatum to the Hunza and Nagar Chiefs that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India wanted to have free access to their territory 
in order to make all requisite arrangements for holding the 
frontiers. The Chiefs were to be warned that a military road 
would be built from Gilgit to Hunza and Nagar or beyond, 
should this be deemed necessary. If the Chiefs did not agree 
to these terms, the British Agent at Gilgit was authorised to 
build the roads in spite of them, sending his troops to these two 
frontier regions. 

But the reply from the Hunza Chief to the terms of the 

(15) Durand, Col. Algernon, The Making of a Frontier, p. 245. 
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ultimatum was not favourable. The British Agency at Gilgit, 
therefore, started preparing for an assault on Hunza and Nagar, 
Armies of trained soldiers led by British officers were mobi¬ 
lised. Arms, ammunition, equipment and supplies pK)ured in 
from Srinagar. Thousands of Kashmiri, Balti and Dard pea¬ 
sants, who had absolutely no interest in the impending invasion 
on these two principalities, were forcibly recruited as coolies 
on miserably low wages. Preparations for a war were set 
afoot. 

The British army consisted of one thousand regular troops, 
several thousand irregulars and two thousand coolies. It was 
armed with Sniders, Enfield muzzle loaders, 7-pounder guns 
and other heavy armour. 

The battle lasted for days. It was a bloody fight in which 
‘‘a determined resistance was offered by some of the enemy’s 
marksmen, who fought to the death and asked no quarter”. 
Eventually the chiefs were forced to yield to superior force. 

In this war, the British rulers did not desist from employ¬ 
ing the most savage methods in overpowering the tribesmen. 
Prisoners were rolled down the precipices, hundreds were shot 
dead as they attempted to escape, tribesmen fleeing in panic 
were shelled. No wonder the “gallantry” of three British 
officers won them the coveted Victoria Cross and another 
British “hero” was awarded the Distinguished Service Order 
by the Queen. 

The army of Colonel Durand, having captured Hunza and 
Nagar, occupied Misgar, the most extreme point to which Bri¬ 
tish influence has extended in the north. Since then this last 
outpost has been considered by the British Government as one 
of the gates to the Indian Empire. 

With the occupation of these strategic frontiers, with Bri¬ 
tish armies standing on guard over the passes of the Hindu- 
kush, the British Government succeeded in upsetting Tsarist 
plans of penetrating into the northern tip of the Kashmir State. 
Rejoicing at this victory, Durand wrote: 

“The authority of the Kashmir Government was firmly 
established on its frontier, and the influence of the British 
Government was paramount in the tract of the country im¬ 
mediately south of the Hindu Kush.” 

(16) Durand, Col. Algernon. The Making of a Frontier, p. 291. 
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This victory of the British Government was best summed 
up by a Tsarist statesman who, on hearing of the occupation 
of Hunza, remarked: “/Is nous ont ferme la porte au nez”. 
(They have slammed the door in our face.) 

The British Government now concentrated its attention 
on Chitral on the North-west. Its strategic position, advanta¬ 
geous to the British rulers, had been attracting their attention 
for quite a long time. 

Accordingly, Major Biddulph had been sent to this State 
by the Government of India. A mission headed by Sir William 
Lokhart went to Chitral in 1885 “to enter into more definite 
and complete relations with the Mehtar, and to report upon 
the defences of the country”. Subsequently, the British Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (George Curzon) also went to 
Chitral from the direction of the Pamirs. In 1895, the British 
Government sent their troops into the area under the command 
of General Sir Robert Low with the ostensible purpose of ex¬ 
pelling a chief who had forcibly occupied the Chitral Valley. 
This invasion of Chitral, which later came to be known as the 
“Chitral Expedition”, resulted in its complete subjugation to 
the British although the Kashmir Durbar continued to be the 
“suzerain power”, in name at least. British troops were later 
stationed there because, in the opinion of the Government of 
India, “it was impossible to maintain British influence in that 
country again without the presence of British troops”. 



CHAPTER III 


OCTOBER REVOLUTION AND 
THE BRITISH POLICIES 
TOWARDS KASHMIR 


BRITISH domination over Kashmir was completely 
established by the end of the nineteenth century and it seemed 
as if the stage was set for a further push into Central Asia. 
However, the profound antagonism between British and Ger¬ 
man imperialisms made allies of Britain and Tsarist Russia in 
the First World War. During the War, the epoch-making 
October Revolution took place, opening new vistas of progress 
and advancement to the Russian people and inspiring the 
people of the colonial countries to new efforts in the struggle 
for national indep>endence. 

The Soviet Government’s disavowal of Tsarist Russia’s 
predatory policies, its Declaration of Peoples’ Rights and Ad¬ 
dress to the Peoples of the Orient in particular inspired the 
subject peoples of the colonies and dependencies. The 
Declaration read: 

“Moslems of the East, Persians and Turks, Arabs and 
Hindus, all of you whose lives and properties, whose liber¬ 
ties and customs, have for hundreds of years been sold and 
bartered by the blood-thirsty European beasts of prey, all 
you whose lands are intended to be divided among the rob¬ 
bers who have started the war, we say to you that the 
secret treaties concerning the seizure of Constantinople 
signed by the now deposed Czar and confirmed by the now 
deposed Kerensky are abrogated and cancelled. As soon 
as military operations stop, the Russian armies will be with¬ 
drawn from Persia and the Persians will be assured their 
right freely to determine their political destiny. We declare 
that the treaties pertaining to the partition of Turkey and 
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the wresting of Armenia from her are abrogated and 
cancelled.” 

The British Government took all possible measures to see 
that the contagious idea of the emancipation of colonial people 
did not travel to India. The British anxiety was greater in the 
case of Kashmir because of her geographical proximity with 
the Soviet Republics in Central Asia. B. G. Glancy, First 
Assistant to the British Resident in Kashmir, wrote to the 
Chief Minister of the Jammu and Kashmir Government on 
December 23, 1919: 

*T am directed to inform you that the Government of 
India hare decided to take defensive measures against 
Bolshevik propaganda. Though actual proof of Bolshevik 
activity in India itself is small, the Government of India think 
that a serious situation may develop unless systematic 
protective measures are adopted. It is well known that out¬ 
side India various agencies hostile to the British Empire have 
combined in an attempt to create serious trouble in Asia; 
and it must be anticipated that these agencies will do their 
utmost to reinforce the efforts of Bolshevism which is already 
seeking to dominate Central Asia and to penetrate into India.” 

“I am to ask that a careful watch may be kept by the 
Police for any Bolshevik literature which may be found in 
circulation. It is known that such literature has reached 
Persia and it may be smuggled into the State by land from 
Central Asia. In the opinion of the Resident any Bolshevik 
literature found in circulation should be forthwith proscribed 
by the Darbar.” 

On April 23, 1920, the British Resident sent to the Chief 
Minister forty copies of an Urdu translation of the Fatwa 
issued by the Shaikh-ul-Islam of Constantinople denouncing 
the Russian Revolution. The Chief Minister was asked that 
a wide publicity be given to the Shaikh’s anti-Soviet utter¬ 
ances. On July 22, the Resident sent for a large quantity of 
copies of a booklet by Edmund Candler which was a catalogue 
of vituperations against and denunciations of the young 
Soviet Republic. 

Meanwhile, the British Government sent many military 
missions to Central Asia to help restore the overthrown Emirs, 
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Beys and Khans to their seats of power and privilege. Among 
other places, Kashmir was turned into a forward base for these 
secret missions. One such mission which passed through 
Kashmir reached Bokhara in 1918. Its objective was to step 
up intrigue against Soviet rule in Turkistan. It was head¬ 
ed by Lt. Col. E. M. Bailey, the two other members of the 
mission being Maj. L. V. S. Blacker and Lt. Col. P. T. Etherton, 
British Consul-General and Political Resident in Chinese 
Turkistan. In his book, In the Heart of Central Asia, Etherton 
revealed the main purpose of the mission: 

“The opening of 1918 was significant for developments 
inimical to allied interests, not only in Europe, but in Asia, 
where the safety of our empire in the East was threatened... 
The Bolshevik Revolution had created a new set of ideas. 
These fanatics relied not upon the only feasible machinery 
of readjustments of international disputes, upon a world-wide 
reconstruction which should emancipate every race and tribe 
to effect a total transformation of human nature. Self- 
determination was the watchword, a doctrine which if car¬ 
ried to its logical conclusion, must result in anarchy and 
widespread enmity and jealousy and chaos.... Such in 
brief were the dangers confronting us in the Asian theatre, 
and it was therefore essential that we should gain and main¬ 
tain touch with the situation between the Caspian Sea and 
the Chinese Turkistan.’^ 

This mission was also directed by the British Government 
to counteract the anti-imperialist propaganda of the Soviet 
power and thus to “insure the safety and welfare of the British 
Empire.” The Mission had, therefore, been instructed to “ini¬ 
tiate and put into effective operation a system of propaganda, a 
powerful weapon that eventually became so potent a factor 
during the war” (the war of intervention in Central Asia and 
the Caucasus). Testimony to the anti-Soviet designs of this 
mission was also borne by the whiteguard Russian General 
Zaitsey who stated in his memoirs that the intention of the 
mission was to “prepare and organise armed uprisings against 
the Soviet power in Turkistan, and to arrange for the supply 
of rebel detachments with arms and money from the nearest 
English bases, Meshed, Kashgar, Afghanistan.” 

The colossal achievements of the Soviet people in Central 
Asia in the spheres of industry, agriculture, irrigation, educa- 
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tion, public health etc. were bound to evoke feelings of enthu¬ 
siasm among the subject people of India and of alarm among 
the British rulers. Kashmir bordered on Soviet territories and 
sensing danger in this, the British took all possible measures 
to keep the northern areas of Kashmir hermetically sealed 
against any “contagious” influence of socialism. The British- 
led Imperial Service Troops were strengthened in Gilgit and 
the Maharaja s administrative machinery was tightened in 
this region of the State. 

Appreciating fully the great strategic value of this area 
for the furtherance of their anti-Soviet aims, the British be¬ 
gan to use Gilgit and the adjoining regions as a base for es¬ 
pionage and intrigue against the Soviet Government and it 
soon developed into a big centre for such activities. In order 
to draw it effectively into the wide network of similar centres 
in Chinese Turkistan, a wireless station was installed in Gilgit. 
The British Political Agent in Gilgit wrote to the Resident 
in Kashmir: 

“It appears that Russia has got a chain of wireless sta¬ 
tions along its frontiers which touch with ours. There is a 
Chinese wireless station at Kashgar where a British Consul- 
General is posted but there are no means of communication 
by wireless with Kashgar or of picking up Russian wireless 
communications.” 

To overcome difficulties of terrain and communication by 
road the British Government constructed airfields at Gilgit 
and Chilas “in accordance with their plans for Frontier 
defence.” The aeroplanes were scheduled to fly via Abbotta- 
bad and the Kagan Valley. 

One of the most powerful factors facilitating the British 
Government’s anti-Soviet intrigues in Kashmir was the com¬ 
plete absence of a democratic mass movement in the State. But 
to the great alarm of the British rulers, the seething anger of 
the people of Kashmir against the rule of autocracy which had 
condemned them to an agonising life of poverty and wretched¬ 
ness started taking shape in an outburst of mass revolt against 
its worst excess. In 1931 a conscious and organised movement 
of the people began to grow in Kashmir. Although the move¬ 
ment took a communal shape in the beginning and several 
pro-British elements were working to canalise ’the discontent 
of the people against a particular religious minority, the move- 

K 3 
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ment gradually disentangled itself from all hostile influences 
and set itself on the path of rousing the Kashmiri people against 
the rule of autocracy and feudalism. A growing mass move¬ 
ment in a strategic country like Kashmir alarmed the British. 
They were afraid lest the new political awakening of the 
Kashmiri people should have its repercussions in Gilgit and 
other areas lying within a few miles of the Soviet Union, They 
also feared that the achievements of the Soviet Government in 
changing the backward and miserable lives of the people in¬ 
habiting the outlying regions of Gilgit would quicken the poli¬ 
tical consciousness of the people in the w'hole Dardistan belt. 
In typical fashion, the British Agent at Gilgit had written to 
the Resident in Kashmir that the Soviet Government was pay¬ 
ing, on its Kashmir border, “great attention to medical propa¬ 
ganda, by the establishment of ho.spitals and itinerating 
dispensaries”. 

The British Government hastened to take steps to seal 
off the Gilgit region from the surrounding progressive influ¬ 
ences. Steps were taken to cut off Gilgit from the rest of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State and place it under direct British 
rule. In September 1934, the Foreign Secretary of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, made a visit to 
Kashmir. Subsequently he flew to Gilgit. This was the first 
time that a Foreign Secretary of the Government of India had 
visited Gilgit. Early 1935 the British Government took over 
Gilgit from the Maharaja on a sixty-year lease. 

Another important factor accounting for the detachment 
of Gilgit from the Jammu and Kashmir State was the British 
Government’s firm determination to maintain an effective con¬ 
trol over Sinkiang from where, after the revolt of 1934, the 
British Political Agent had been expelled. With G ilgi t 
administered directly by the British, intrigues against Sinkiang 
could be stepped up with ease and convenience and a firm con¬ 
trol re-imposed on it in the near future. Gilgit, therefore, be¬ 
came in the thirties one of the most important British strategic 
bases in Central Asia. 



CHAPTER IV 

KASHMIR —A MILITARY BASE AGAINST 
THE U. S. S. R. 


‘'The jailure to strangle Bolshevism at birth lie^ 
heavily upon us today” 

Sir Winston Churchill, Boston, 1949. 


THE importance of Kashmir in the strategic plans of Britain 
and other Western powers has never been so great as after 
the termination of the Second World War. Scarcely were the 
ashes cold in the ruined cities than U.S.-U.K. planning for 
another and more devastating war began. The United States 
launched a systematic drive for the acquisition and building of 
bases round the Soviet Union, the principal bulwark of peace. 
The Report of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the U.S. House 
of Representatives (May 1952) was quite frank in stating the 
aims of this drive: 

‘‘In order to use the atom bomb most effectively in our 
defence [!], it is essential that we have bases at strategic 
locations far from our shores.” 

John Foster Dulles said publicly at Detroit: 

“That means, having at whatever are the convenient 
places, the capacity to hit Russia’s interior lines of commu¬ 
nication with such disruptive power that its highly centrali¬ 
sed Asiatic state will fall apart.” ^ 

In this drive the United States could not but lay its cove- 


(1) New York Times, November 28, 1951. 
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tous eyes on Kashmir. The New York Times wrote on Jan¬ 
uary 25, 1948: 

“The question is whether the northern border of Kash¬ 
mir joins directly with Soviet Russia. Technically, and 
geographically, the answer to that question according to com¬ 
petent U.S. authorities is negative. Politically—and that is 
the only basis for any concern about the border—^the answer 
is that the technical position of the boundary does not make 
any difference.” 

Jane Krieger wrote in the New York Times of January 15, 
1950: 


“In area, it [Kashmir State] is the second largest state 
on the subcontinent; strategically it is one of the most im¬ 
portant, Five lands—India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, China 
(Sinkiang) and Tibet—touch Kashmir's borders; in the 
north it is separated from Russia by only a nine-mile strip 
of Afghanistan’s territory.” 

Harold Milkes wrote from New Delhi to the New York Herald^ 
Tribune (August 5, 1951): 

“Strategically Kashmir is highly important. It borders 
Pakistan, India, Afghanistan, Tibet and Communist China— 
and Asiatic Russia is only a thin panhandle away.” 

The New York Times of November 4, 1951 published a map of 
the world which bore the caption, “The West’s programme for 
containment and the gap,” Kashmir was indicated as a “gap”. 

Many Indian papers too have pointed out that the United 
States is seeking to capture Kashmir as a military-strategic 
ba.se. A National Herald commentator wrote (April 4, 1948): 

“Kashmir happens to be strategically situated on the 
southern frontiers of Soviet Russia. It is a point command¬ 
ing the obvious outlets between Russia on the one hand and 
the Anglo-American ‘Security Zone’ in the Indian Ocean 
region on the other. In particular, its importance as an ad¬ 
vance air base for striking at the industrial heart of Russia, 
and for safeguarding the oil deposits in the Persian Gulf 
(said to be the richest in the world) might be considerable. 
Joined to Western Pakistan, therefore, Kashmir would pro- 
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vide a vital link, in the projected cordon sanitaire against 
Russia.” 

The Hindustan Standard of January 19, 1952 (Calcutta) said 
in an editorial: 

“That Kashmir is of vital strategic importance in the hot 
war plan of the global conflict is well known. Equally so is 
the anxiety of the Anglo-U.S. bloc to get hold of the bases 
in that State which would provide them with a jumping-off 
ground into the hack doors of the red country.” - 

The Indian News Chronicle also said in an editorial on January 
18, 1951 that the Anglo-Americans consider Kashmir as a 
“potential strategic base against Russia in a World War”. 

The exact nature of United States strategy towards the 
north-western sector of the Indian sub-continent—^mainly the 
Kashmir State—^was disclosed without any equivocation by the 
well-known Alsop Brothers, political commentators of the 
New York Herald-Trihune who are said to have a close and 
ready access to the State Department: 

“Due to the wartime and postwar transfer of Soviet 
industry the more important target systems are now in the 
Urals and beyond the Urals. In order to reach and hit these 
distant vital centres it is necessary to have bases in North 
Africa, the Middle East, and perhaps even in Northern 
India.” 

In the Russo-British antagonism of the nineteenth century, 
when air warfare was not at all known, the principal military- 
strategic task that faced the British Government in Kashmir 
was to convert Gilgit into a frontier outpost against any possi¬ 
ble intrusion of Tsarist troops into the northern frontiers of 
the State. The impregnable mountain barriers of the Hindu- 
kush and the Karakoram, with their snow-clad passes open 
only for a brief period each year, did not permit any substantial 
use of Gilgit as an offensive forward base for large-scale war¬ 
fare in Central Asia. But, with the development of air warfare, 

(2) On February 21, ld53, the Hindustan Standard wrote: “In view of 
the recent international developments, particularly in respect of MEDO, the 
strategic importance of Kashmir as a forward base of the projected Third 
World War cannot be ignored.” 

(3) Quoted in the Hindustan Standard, December 17. 1SS2. 
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massive mountain barriers cease to be impassable. The inte¬ 
gration of Gilgit as an offensive base with an over-all global 
war strategy now became a practical proposition for the impe¬ 
rialists and, no longer satisfied with just an outpost for 
watching events on the other side of the Pamirs, they began 
to exert themselves in this direction. Writing in the Auckland 
Star of April 15, 1949, Group-Captain H. S. L. Dundas said: 

‘^Overnight Gilgit, nearest Commonwealth base to the 
U.S.S.R., has become a place to be reckoned with on the 
strategic map of the world.” 

Ralph Izzard wrote in the Natal Daily News of January 28> 
1948: 


“Apart from partitioned Germany, the British Common¬ 
wealth is the only one of the Western Powers which has a 
common frontier with Russia. 

“You may ask where this frontier is. It is in Gilgit 
Agency, which lies on the southern slope of the Roof of the 
World at a point where three Empires—the Russian, the 
Chinese, the British—^meet.” 

But the valleys in Gilgit and the adjoining mountainous 
regions are too narrow to allow a big air base to be built there. 
In the opinion of a British Air Force officer, it is extremely 
difficult to manoeuvre a plane in those narrow gorges. Some¬ 
times the plane has to be turned on its side lest the wing-tips 
brush the rugged ice-clad mountains to the left and right. 
Besides, it is difficult to reconnoitre the airstrip except from 
a considerable height for, according to the same authority, “the 
mountains rear up from the valley so steeply that it is impossi¬ 
ble to circle at a low altitude”. Robert Trumbull, the Delhi 
correspondent of the New York Times, who visited Gilgit in 
1949, wrote to his paper: 

“The airfield at Gilgit is a rough affair, in a small valley 
ringed by towering snow caps. The approach to the field is 
complicated by an extraordinarily rocky river bed, with 
shallow, rushing water, running between the precipitous 
mountains and the landing strip. 

“There is little space between the mountain gorges and 
the strip, so that the usual turn—with wings at 45 degree 
angle—is followed immediately by a quick straightening and 
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a sickening drop to get the wheels on to the first foot of level 
ground after the river.” ^ 

Gilgit therefore could not serve as the site for a large air 
base capable of serving a large number of heavy bombers. 
Though of considerable use to the anti-Soviet powers, this 
mountainous area alone cannot therefore adequately serve 
their war needs in the northern regions of the Indian sub-con¬ 
tinent. The Special Correspondent of The Times, London, who 
had also visited Gilgit in 1949, wrote to his paper: 

“Formerly this was an area of great strategic import¬ 
ance, because it borders upon the Pamirs, or ‘the roof of the 
world’, where the territories of India, Afghanistan, China 
and Russia meet. Today modern methods of warfare have 
largely deprived Gilgit of its importance as the northern 
gateway of the Indian sub-continent; airborne troops couM 
be flown over the tangled mass of mountains where Pamir, 
Hindukush and Karakoram meet and could land in Pesha¬ 
war or Srinagar, or even farther south in the plains of the 
Punjab.” 

Sticking faithfully to the tradition of imperialist vocabu¬ 
lary, where “aggression” is termed “defence” and the defensive 
measures of the victim of aggression, “expansionism”, The 
Times correspondent would have us believe that the danger of 
attack springs from across the “tangled mass of mountains”, 
i.e. from the Socialist Soviet Union. It does not need much 
wisdom to see—as events in Korea are amply bearing out— 
that the citadel of aggression is today centred in Washington. 

In their desire to encircle the U.S.S.R. with a ring of mili¬ 
tary bases, the United States and British imperialists there¬ 
fore look for useful and convenient territories in the Jammu 
and Kashmir State. The geographical position of the Kashmir 
Valley makes it most suitable for their purposes. The fertile, 
non-mountainous and extensive valleys of Kashmir offer suit¬ 
able sites for constructing large airfields from which heavy 
bombers, jets and other heavy aircraft can operate. Moreover, 
the Kashmir Valley forms the natural hinterland of Gilgit. The 
350-mile caravan route from Peshawar to Gilgit via Chilas 
State over Babusar Pass (13,700 ft.) remains blocked by snow 

(4) New York Times, May 16, 1949. 

(5) The Times, London, June 22, 1949. 
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for nine months in the year. The Srinagar-Gilgit road does 
not remain closed for such a long time.** Therefore even to 
maintain the frontier mountainous area of Gilgit as an effective 
anti-Soviet base, the Western powers consider the Kashmir 
Valley of considerable importance. It was for these reasons 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United States armed forces 
sent a memorandum to President Truman at the end of 1950 
recommending the construction of a large number of airfields 
in the Kashmir Valley. 

Since the concluding stages of the Second World War the 
United States Government has been sending some of its top 
military experts to Kashmir to closely study its topography 
and collect other information of military value. Many of these 
experts came to Kashmir when, in preference to other more 
accessible hill stations, it was chosen as a rest base for United 
States troops of the South East Asia Command. American 
army personnel came to Kashmir by the thousand. An office 
of the American Red Cross was established in Srinagar in the 
house-boat Hellaz, 

In August 1946, the National Geographic Society of Ame¬ 
rica sent its photographer, Volkmar Wentzel, to Kashmir. The 
National Geographic Magazine printed his descriptions of the 
Kashmir Valley and indicated the explorations he had con¬ 
ducted in this territory and the outlying regions bordering on 
the Soviet Union. The National Geographic Society maintains 
intimate relations with the Defence Department in Washington. 
The principal contribution of this Society during the War was 
the production of maps of different areas of the world. Lt. 
Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army once 
expressed the opinion that the Defence Department’s depend¬ 
ence on the National Geographic Society for maps made the 
Society an integral part of America’s military mapping esta¬ 
blishment. The United States War Department requisitioned 
more than a million maps from the Society. The Navy also 
acquired many thousands. Throughout the war, the Carto¬ 
graphic Library and files of the National Geographic Society 
were open to the Army Map Service, the Navy Hydrographic 
Office, and to the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, which pre- 


(6) Under Anglo-American pressure, Pakistan has been trying to con¬ 
struct a jeep road from Abbottabad (N.W.F.P.) ifi Gilgit through Chilas, but 
the Babusar Pass is jeepable for only two months of the year while the 
Burzil Pass (Srinagar-Gilgit road) can be used for over six months. 
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pared aeronautical charts for the Air Force. " The Society’s 
decision to dispatch its photographer to Kashmir in 1946, when 
preparations for an anti-Soviet war were afoot in America, 
could not, therefore, have been taken without a prior consul¬ 
tation with the Defence Department. 

The British Government also, carrying out the behests of 
its trans-Atlantic master, and actuated by the common anti- 
Soviet war aim, sent into Kashmir, since the end of the Second 
World War, several of its strategic experts and military intel¬ 
ligence officers. Reuter reported from London: 

‘Tlans are taking shape in London to send a party of 
scientists and surveyors to explore between 800 and 900 
miles of the hitherto unmapped territory along the border¬ 
lands of Kashmir and Sinkiang and along the Karakoram 
mountains. 

‘The leader of the project, Captain Frank Mendez 
recently demobilised from the Royal Corps of Signals, told 
Reuter today that the scheme has received the approval 
of the Indian Survey Department.” ® 

In the Kashmir Valley itself British troops conducted 
parachute practices at Khilenmarg (a place near Gulmarg) in 
September 1946. The Bombay Chronicle reported on June 14, 
1946 that “Kashmir is going to have a strong air force consist¬ 
ing of bombers. ,. two planes have already arrived.” Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, Chief of the British Imperial General 
Staff, was also reported to be coming to visit the State and dis¬ 
cuss and plan the “future of British defence of North India”. 
Lord Mountbatten, who was then Supreme Commander of the 
South-East Asia Command, came to Kashmir at about the same 
time. Air-Marshal Sir Richard Pierse, Air Commander-in- 
Chief, South-East Asia, had visited Kashmir earlier. 

Tq justify their military moves in Kashmir, the British 
rulers circulated stories of an alleged movement of Soviet 
troops towards the Kashmir border. A senior British Officer 
of the Political Department, said to be an expert on Central 
Asian affairs, told the Lahore Urdu daily, Pratap, that Russian 
troop concentration was taking place on the Kashmir border 

(7) This information has been obtained from L. Natarajan’s book, Ameri¬ 
can Shadoiy over India, Bombay, 1952. 

(8) National Herald, September 27, 1946. 
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and that the Government of India was ^‘keeping a strict vigi¬ 
lance on Central Asiatics in Srinagar”. The real purpose for 
which this story was concocted and circulated was also 
revealed: 

*‘The Royal Air Force are carrying out manoeuvres, the 
report continues, to ascertain whether paratroops could be 
landed in Kashmir, The Army Intelligence Department, it 
says, has opened its office on the Kashmir border.” 

Before the British Government could get down to the task 
of constructing air bases in the Kashmir Valley it had to ad¬ 
dress itself to the political aspects of the problem. 


(9) Nationalist, Calcutta, September 5, 1945. 



CHAPTER V 

ATTACK ON THE POPULAR MOVEMENT 
IN KASHMIR 


THE plan to develop Kashmir as an imperialist war base 
could best be executed if British imperialism could continue 
its direct control over the administration of the State. For 
this it was essential that the rule of the feudal autocracy be 
preserved intact. Any attempt to achieve this was bound to 
meet with determined opposition from the fifteen-year-old 
popular movement, which was growing from strength to 
strength, consolidated and organised in the National Confer¬ 
ence. Also, the rich traditions of the National Conference and 
the movement led by it had taught the common people of 
Kashmir to hold the Soviet Union in high esteem. This had 
found concrete expression when, at its Sopore Session in 1945, 
the National Conference sent warm greetings to the Soviet 
Army on the occasion of its victory over the fascist menace to 
mankind. The Session also specially greeted the Soviet Union 
for having raised, at the San Francisco Conference in 1945, the 
question of the participation of the true representatives of 
India in the deliberations of the United Nations. 

The popular movement in Kashmir was thus a formidable 
obstacle in the path of the imperialists, an obstacle which be¬ 
came even more difficult to overcome due to its growing soli¬ 
darity with the rapidly awakening masses of the rest of India. 

Plans for the suppression of the Klashmir democratic 
movement had been drawn up by Prime Minister Kak, an old 
henchman of the British Political Department, in collaboration 
with the two leading British officers of the State, Brigadier 
Scott (Commander, Kashmir State Army) and Inspector 
General Powell (Police chief). “We have been preparing for it”, 
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disclosed Kak in 1946, “for eleven months and now we are 
ready to meet the challenge. There will be no more vacilla¬ 
tion and no weak-kneed policy. We shall be ruthlessly firm 
and we make no apology for it.” Commenting on this state¬ 
ment, Pandit Nehru observed: 

'Tt is no small matter to prepare for eleven long months 
for an attack on a popular organisation and then to hand 
over the State to a military administration with all the con¬ 
sequences that this entails. Mr. Kak, when he talks about 
being ruthlessly firm, talks a language which no statesman 
or one responsible for the fate of human beings can indulge 
in. His very language condemns him and his policy. The 
blimps have ceased to exercise control in most countries. 
It is the unfortunate fate of Kashmir today to be in the 
charge of blimps.”^ 

Kashmir State troops which had been sent to the Middle 
East during the Second World War were brought back by air. 
Military and police were trained under their respective British 
chiefs in the “art” of quelling demonstrations and shooting at 
large crowds. A network of secret agents was .spread in almost 
all the towns of Kashmir. 

The plan of destroying the Kashmir freedom movement 
came out in all its nakedness in May 1946 when the National 
Conference announced the complete liquidation of autocracy 
as its chief political aim and called upon the people to unite 
in a common struggle against the rule of autocracy and feudal¬ 
ism. The change in the political programme of the National 
Conference from the achievement of mere responsible govern¬ 
ment to a complete termination of the rule of autocracy came 
with its Memorandum sent to the British Cabinet Mission: 

“Today the national demand of the people of Kashmir 
is not merely the establishment of a system of responsible 
government, but their right to absolute freedom from the 
autocratic rule of the Dogra House. Nearly a hundred 
years ago the people of Kashmir became the victims of a 
commercial deal by the covetous agents of the East 
India Company. 

“We challenge the moral and political validity of this 
sale deed, to which the people of Kashmir were never a 


(1) Tribune, May 30, 1946. 
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party, and which has since 1846 been the document of 
bondage.” 

The release of this Memorandum gave a new impulse to 
the popular movement, the battlecry of which now became, 
“Quit Kashmir!” 

The significance of the Quit Kashmir Movement was very 
great for India as a whole. The Congress leaders had abjured 
the path of opposition to imperialism and were frowning on 
anti-feudal popular struggles and were striking treacherous 
bargains with the princes. This movement demonstrated to 
the Indian people that the true path of national liberation lay 
through mass struggle. It showed up the “liberating mission” 
of the Cabinet Delegation for what it really was and pointedly 
showed that India could not obtain complete national inde¬ 
pendence unless the rule of the feudal princes was destroyed. 
As the Daily Worker (London) wrote on June 22, 1946: 

“One may well ask, what possibilities exist for a demo¬ 
cratic transformation of India so long as vast areas are under 
the dictatorship of rulers like Sir Hari Singh, whose power 
and wealth stand in such contrast to the subjection and 
poverty of his people.... 

“Kashmir shows that in spite of the glib promises about 
the dawn of the new democratic era in India and voluntary 
renunciation of British rule, Britain’s princely stooges are 
determined to carry on in the same bad old way.” 

The British imperialists struck at the movement with un¬ 
mitigated ferocity. All the leaders and workers and important 
militants of the National Conference, trade unions and student 
and youth organisations were promptly arrested and flung 
into the Maharaja’s prisons. Kashmir was handed over to the 
army which tried to terrorise the people with a complete 
ruthlessness. Spontaneous demonstrations of the people con¬ 
demning the wholesale arrests of leaders and workers were 
forcibly suppressed and fired upon. Many were killed. People 
suspected of sympathy with the “Quit Kashmir” slogan were 
brutally tortured. Collective fines were imposed on town 
wards to cow down the resistant people and break their spirit 
of defiance. In the words of Pandit Nehru: 

“The whole of the Valley was handed over to military 
administration. The police being Kashmiris was withdrawn. 
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A reign of terrorism and frightfulness then began. Kashmir 
has practically been cut off from the outside world since 
then and martial law prevails there. There have been con¬ 
flicts with crowds and firing on numerous occasions. My in¬ 
formation is that far more people than officially admitted 
have been killed.... Srinagar is almost a city of the dead 
where movement is difficult and large numbers of people 
are practi(;ally interned in their own houses.^’^ 

The British Political Department was the main directing 
forc*e behind the savage attack on the Kashmiri people. Even 
Pandit Nehru, who was then in the midst of negotiations with 
the representatives of the British Government, was compelled 
to admit this truth: 

“But I am convinced that this kind of thing cannot take 
place without the support and countenance of the Political 
Department and their agents. We know very well that in 
such matters it is the Resident who plays a dominant part.’’^ 

The British Government was so determined to destroy the 
Kashmiri people’s movement that it kept its own troops in 
readiness for being rushed to Kashmir should the need arise. 
The Kashmir Times, a pro-Maharaja paper, run and financed 
by Kak’s agents, gave out the secret in its issue of June 8, 1946: 

“If the disturbances were not quelled within a couple 
of days and things would have gone bad here, then in the 
name of India’s defence requirements a few battalions of 
British troops would have moved in either from Rawalpindi 
or Sialkot.” 

The chief motive that impelled the British rulers to sup¬ 
port Kak in his repressive measures against the democratic 
movement was laid bare by the British working class leader, 
R. Palme Dutt, who had come to Kashmir during the Quit 
Kashmir Movement: 

“There is no doubt that he [the British Resident in 
Kashmir] fears the light of enquiry and is not prepared to 
answer questions which would reveal British complicity in 
the question of Kashmir. 

(2) Quoted in Kashmir Today, Bombay. 1946, p. 28. 

(3) Kashmir Today, p. 22. _ 
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“The British policy is specially concerned over Kashmir 
not only to uphold the Princes but also in relation to re- 
actionary anti-Soviet 

This statement was confirmed by a member of the National 
Conference high command who had been compelled to live in 
exile outside the Jammu and Kashmir State.'* 

“The secret hands of the Political Department behind 
the latest happenings in Kashmir were hinted by a promi¬ 
nent ‘underground’ leader of Kashmir National Conference 
to the Patrika Representative. He is hiding in Lahore. 

“ ‘The Political Department I fear’, he said, ‘is giving 
our Maharaja a long rope to hang himself. The British 
Government is preparing for the third world war and re¬ 
gards the Soviet Union as enemy number one and wants to 
have the strongest fortification possible on the Kashmir- 
Soviet border after bringing it under its own control with¬ 
out any hindrance from anybody’.”^ 

The Nationalist of Calcutta wrote on June 27, 1946: 

“News of Kashmir spread like prairie fire. It went 
beyond the country and was discussed by eminent people 
abroad. The Swaraj House of London organised a meeting 
on Sunday and recorded their vehement protest against the 
autocratic regime of the Maharaja. Mr. Fenner Brock way 
was the main speaker in the meeting. His observations were 
very candid and specific.... The Kashmir affair is not an 
isolated one. The British Government should not bungle 
the situation. Progressive forces cannot be cowed down for 
ever.... Kashmir has strategic importance. She lies adja¬ 
cent to Soviet territory. The British want to retain it as a 
bulwark against Soviet influence and raises the Bolshevik 
bogey.” 

Even Pandit Nehru, who rushed to Kashmir in June, 1946, 
with the express purpose of negotiating and conciliating, was 
arrested. This significant event took place at a time when the 

(4) Amrita Bazar Patrika, June 28, 1946. 

(5) Only two members of the National Conference high command lived 
in exile during the Quit Kaslimir Movement—Bakshi Gulam Mohammed, the 
present Prime Minister of the State, and Khwaja Gulam Mohammad Sadiq. 
President of the Jammu and Kashmir Constituent Assembly. 

(6) Amrita Bazar Patrika, Allahabad, June 25, 1946. 
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British rulers had given up their earlier attitude of hostility 
towards the leaders of the Congress and were negotiating trans¬ 
fer of power with them. Pandit Nehru himself was surprised 
at being treated so shabbily in Kashmir when he was being 
hailed as the prospective Prime Minister of free India. Speak¬ 
ing at a reception given to him by the members of the Indian 
Merchants' Chamber at Bombay, he said: 

“Only yesterday I was in Delhi carrying on negotiations 
with the British Cabinet Mission. Today I am confronted 
with bayonets and guns by the State authorities. The con-- 
currence of the incidents of Kashmir with the episode of the 
negotiations at Delhi is baffling. I do not fix the blame on 
anybody in the picture, but there is one thing quite certain 
that such incidents never happen unless there is power of 
the Political Department behind them.’'" 

Pandit Nehru also told his audience that the “hand of the Bri¬ 
tish Government was lurking there”. 

This event showed that the British imperialists were not 
even prepared to allow the compromising leadership of the 
Congress to arrive at an understanding with the Kashmir 
Maharaja, determined as they were to maintain Kashmir as a 
special, directly-governed, key point and to convert it into a 
military-strategic base. 

It will be worth while to mention here the role that the 
Congress leadership played vis-a-vis the Quit Kashmir Move¬ 
ment and the stand they adopted towards the freedom struggle 
of the Kashmiri people. From the day the National Conference 
sent its Memorandum to the Cabinet Delegation demanding 
the abrogation of the sale-deed of Amritsar signed between the 
British Company and Maharaja Gulab Singh, the Congress 
leaders felt annoyed and embarrassed. One of the Congress 
leaders described the Quit Kashmir Movement as a “cry in the 
wilderness”, another as “inexpedient” and “unfortunate”. On 
top of this when Acharya Kripalani went to Kashmir in April 
1947 as the President of the Congress, he not only enjoyed 
royal courtesies at the Amar Palaces in Jammu, but also ad¬ 
vised the National Conference to give up the demand for the 
liquidation of the rule of Sir Hari Singh. As the Indian Nation 
of Patna wrote on May 28,1947: 


(7) Bombay Chronicle, July 10, 1946. 
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‘‘Acharya Kripalani, Congress President, rightly advised 
the people of Kashmir to give up the demand of ‘Quit Kash¬ 
mir’ as directed against the Maharaja. The ‘Quit India*^ 
slogan against the British power was raised to eliminate alien 
rule; But the Kashmir Maharaja was a son of the soil o£ 
Kashmir. The ‘Quit Kashmir’ demand was, in his opinion^ 
unjust and unreasonable. It was a golden advice to the 
National Conference, and we trust that the slogan will die.” 

The monthly official bulletin of the Kashmir Government was- 
quick to seize the hint and launch an attack against the policies 
of the National Conference: * 

“The unfashionable Congress President, however, point¬ 
ed out bluntly on the eve of his departure from Kashmir 
that the slogan had no basis from the point of view of justice,, 
and that if the Congress had raised the ‘Quit India’ slogan, 
against the British, it was because they were foreigners,, 
whereas the Maharaja of Kashmir was a son of the soil. He- 
advised the people to demand a people’s Government under 
the aegis of His Highness, which Sheikh Mohammad Abdul¬ 
lah had said would no longer satisfy him and his party... 

“The Party has taken no notice of the fact that na 
member of the Congress High Command had a good word 
to say for the slogan, but everyone who referred to it, did so 
in deprecating terms..* 

Whereas the Congress leadership spoke about the Quit 
Kashmir Movement in deprecatory terms but did not venture 
to slander and malign in public the people of Kashmir and the 
National Conference, the leaders of the Muslim League not 
only used words of condemnation and vituperation against the 
heroic people of Kashmir but sided openly with the regime of 
the Maharaja. The leaders of both these organisations were,^ 
however, unanimous in undermining the powerful struggle of 
the Kashmiri people. The Congress, restrained by the powerful 
growth of the anti-imperialist movement in India, did it more 
subtly, whereas the League allied itself openly with the re¬ 
pressive measures of Kak, Scott and Powell and put all its 
resources at their disposal. Mr. Jinnah slandered the Quit 
Kashmir Movement as “an agitation of a few malcontents out. 
to destroy law and order”. He condemned the struggling peo— 


(8) Jammu and Kashmir Information, April. 1947. 
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pie of Kashmir and exhorted Kashmiri Muslims to keep away 
from the movement: 

“They should beware of their enemies and not be misled 
by slogans in Kashmir and stampeded into an action which 
would gravely imperil their interests.” ® 

Instead of condemning Kak’s repressive tactics and his threats 
that no outside help would be tolerated, the League papers 
welcomed them and spoke of them in eulogistic terms: 

“Prime Minister Kak has announced that he will not 
tolerate any outside interference in the internal affairs of 
Kashmir. And we honestly feel that the people of every pro¬ 
vince and State must be free to settle their own problems.” 

Inside the State itself, the Muslim Conference became a 
nucleus of pro-Maharaja elements. Its leaders supported Kak’s 
police and military measures and sought to disrupt the people’s 
movement by raising communal and chauvinistic slogans. 

While inside the State the Maharaja unleashed widespread 
repression, outside a big press campaign was started that the 
Quit Kashmir Movement was inspired from Soviet Russia and 
was a Communist revolution to overthrow the Maharaja. 

“Behind the ‘Quit Kashmir’ agitation is probably seen 
the hidden Russian hand. Even high Congress circles have 
their own suspicions about it. 

“The British Government has its own suspicions about 
the ‘Quit Kashmir’ episode and behind the curtain several 
important fact collecting missions are at work.” 

Strangely enough both Hindu and Muslim communal re¬ 
action took up the cry. A member of the communal Hindu dele¬ 
gation, inspired by Kak, which visited the State at that time, 
said: 


“The slogan has a sinister meaning and appears to be the 
outcome of an alliance between the Communists and certain 
interested agencies for the establishment of an independent 
Kashmir Muslim State, comprising the Kashmir Valley, Bal- 
tistan and Ladakh, which will remain friendly towards the 

(9) Quoted in People’s Age, July 7. 1946. 

(10) Asre Jadid, Calcutta, June 6, 1946. 

(11) Kashmir Times, June 8. 1946. 
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U.S.S.R. and become a menace to the consolidation of the 
Indian Union.” 

The Kashmir Muslim Conference (a branch of the All India 
Muslim League that called the Maharaja “a shadow of God 
on earth”) repeated the story with gramaphonic exactitude: 

“The leaders of the National Conference are merely 
playing with Nehru because on the one hand, Sheikh Ab¬ 
dullah has entrusted his defence in Nehru’s hands—and on 
the other the underground workers of National Conference 
are working on the directives given by the Communist Party 
of India.” 

But these reports were contradicted by no less a person than 
Pandit Nehru himself, who, when asked by pressmen in Bom¬ 
bay whether he believed that the Quit Kashmir Movement was 
'“inspired by Russia”, retorted: 

“It is not a question of belief. It is fantastic nonsense... 
It is quite absurd for any intelligent person to talk of any 
Russian bogey in Kashmir now or in the near future.. 

The member of the National Conference high command already 
quoted, who lived in exile outside the State, said: 

“When asked about reported Soviet intrigues to make 
Kashmir India’s Azerbaijan, the underground leader said, 
Tt is simply nonsense. Stories of Mullahs coming from So¬ 
viet Asia to Kashmir are mere brainwaves. To characterise 
the Kashmir people’s movement as a Soviet intrigue is 
merely to echo the voice of imperialists who see red in every 
progressive act in the world today.’ ” 


(12) Muslim Conference resolution. 1946. 

(13) Hindustan Times. July 11. 1946. 

(14) Amrita Bazar Patrika, June 25. 1946. 



CHAPTER VI 

PARTITION AND AFTER 


WHILE the Kashmiri people were in the midst of theii^ 
struggle against the feudal autocracy, the British partitioned 
India, and Congress and League Governments were set up for 
the two new Dominions. While taking this step, the British 
manoeuvred to retain as many direct footholds as possible on 
the sub-continent which would enable them to put direct pres¬ 
sure on the two Dominions. It was planned to achieve this by 
getting some of the big princely states to declare themselves 
“independent”, Kashmir and some other princely states thus 
acquired a new significance after Partition. 

Another constant effort of the British imperialists was 
to keep the two Dominions at loggerheads so as to weaken both 
and thus render easier imperialist intervention in their internal 
affairs in the shape of so-called “mediation”. Wedged as it 
was between the two dominions, Kashmir was ideally situated 
for inciting Indo-Pakistan hostility. 

Thus Kashmir acquired a new significance for the impe¬ 
rialists. Besides its importance to them as an anti-Soviet 
military base, it was also a base against India and Pakistan. 
If either of these purposes was to be served it was essential to 
retain as much direct imperialist control over Kashmir as 
possible, that is, to perpetuate the feudal autocracy—impe¬ 
rialism’s completely docile tool—^there. 

With the partition of the Indian sub-continent, the British 
were faced with the choice of getting the Kashmir Maharaja 
to accede either to India or Pakistan or to declare himself 
independent, with treaty relations with both Dominions. 
Whereas the British Political Department encouraged many 
princely states to accede to India, certain bigger and strategi- 
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cally-situated states, like Hyderabad and Kashmir, were 
advised to opt for independence. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir, therefore, refrained from an¬ 
nouncing his policy regarding the accession of the State. 
According to an article in the Modem Review of June, 1952: 

“The hapless Maharaja of Kashmir’s rather nerve- 
racking indecision about accession, it now transpires, had 
been influenced by no less a personage than the noble lord 
himself. Lord Mountbatten took the view from the very 
beginning that Kashmir stood apart from the other States,” 

The Hindustan Standard (Calcutta) of October 14, 1947, repor¬ 
ted that the then Deputy Prime Minister of Kashmir, R. L. 
Batra, said in an interview at New Delhi that Kashmir would 
maintain “strict neutrality” towards both India and Pakistan. 

When in June 1947, Lord Mountbatten visited Kashmir, 
the pro-independence elements that centred around Prime 
Minister Kak, the Kashmir Muslim Conference and the lead¬ 
ers of the Jammu Rajya SaUia, openly started a widespread 
campaign, through telegrams and deputations, for persuading 
the British Government to declare the Jammu and Kashmir 
State independent of the Dominions of India and Pakistan. The 
Maharajahs decision to opt for independence was known even 
to the Congress leadership. As Lord Mountbatten’s Press 
Attache, Alan Campbell-Johnson, wrote on June 18,1947: 

“Both Nehru and Gandhi have been very anxious that 
the Maharaja of Kashmir should make no declaration of 
independence.”^ 

The Maharaja wrote to the Governments of India and 
Pakistan in August 1947 that he desired to enter into stand¬ 
still agreements with them. Two months later, when he wrote 
to Lord Mountbatten (on October 26, 1947) it transpired that 
the idea of independence had been seriously weighing with 
him when he approached the two Governments for standstill 
agreements: 

“As Your Excellency is aware, the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir has not acceded to either the Dominion of India 
or to Pakistan. Geographically my State is contiguous to 

(1) Campbell-Johnson, Alan, Mission with Mountbatten, London, 1951, 

p. 120. 
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both the Dominions. It has vital economic and cultural 
links with both of them. Besides my State has a common 
boundary with the Soviet Republic and China. In their 
externa] relations the Dominions of India and Pakistan can¬ 
not ignore this fact, 

‘T wanted to take time, to decide to which Dominion I 
should accede, whether it is not in the best interest of both 
the Dominions and my State to stand independent, of course 
with friendly and cordial relations with both.” 

Although the Pakistan Government responded favourably 
to the Maharaja’s request, the Indian Government declined to 
enter into any agreement. The Kashmir ruler further found 
that his plan of independence not only encountered opposition 
from the Indian Government but that conditions requisite for 
its smooth and early implementation were not maturing 
in Kashmir. 

The popular movement which was a standing challenge 
to the ruler’s plans of independence had not been crushed des¬ 
pite severe and intensified repression. Military and police 
methods had only succeeded in deepening the popular resolve 
for an early overthrow of the rule of autocracy. The National 
Conference, enjoying large support throughout the Valley, had 
emerged as the strongest and the most popular organisation of 
the people. It was looked upon in the State as an alternative 
to the feudal administration. In all his plans for Kashmir, the 
Maharaja had to reckon with this major and decisive 
political factor. 

Moreover, the demand for the release of National Con¬ 
ference leaders had been raised in all parts of the State with 
the outbreak of communal strife in the adjoining province of 
Punjab. The popular mobilisation conducted by the National 
Conference against the communal and riot-mongering agencies, 
had awakened a large section of Hindus in the State to a new 
understanding. Influential sections of Kashmiri Pandits,. 
Dogras and Sikhs, who had hitherto kept away from the 
democratic movement, began to demand the immediate release 
of all national leaders and an end of the policy of repression 
and hostility towards the National Conference. These ele¬ 
ments did not, however, And themselves in agreement with 
the popular movement in demanding an early termination of 
the rule of the autocracy. But even their limited and narrow, 
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demands brought new strength to the anti-feudal movement 
and prevented it from being destroyed in isolation. 

The Maharaja also found the unity of his own social base 
cracking up. Voices had started to be raised from influential 
and powerful sections of the Dogra landed aristocracy against 
his policy of “independence”. These elements were observing 
that the accession of princely States to India did not entail 
any surrender of feudal privileges and power. Furthermore, 
the Dogra Army, the main prop of the autocracy, was itself 
showing definite signs of discontent against the policy 
of “independence”. 

The impact of the shift in the thinking of a major section 
of the feudal ruling class was felt even in the Palace. A part 
of the ruler’s family was widely reported to be in disagreement 
with the policies of “independence” and continued hostility and 
bitterness towards the Congress. 

The Maharaja, therefore, found himself in a quandary, 
facing a qualitatively new situation which he had not foreseen. 
It was now dawning on him that he could no longer hold the 
Kashmiri people in subjection through a reliance on the army 
and police alone nor toy with the idea of independence for long. 
He was, therefore, driven to seek alternate but more effective 
and convenient methods. 

Meanwhile, the Congress leaders were making persistent 
attempts to bring round the Maharaja to their side and then 
enter into a bargain with him. The Maharaja learned from 
the experience of other Indian feudal States that the Congress 
leaders were not unfavourably disp>osed towards the princes 
and did not sanction any mass popular struggles against their 
rule. He saw at the same time that these leaders had succeed¬ 
ed in establishing cordial relations with many princes with¬ 
out jeopardising any of their special feudal prerogatives or the 
social and economic basis of their rule. Finding himself com¬ 
pletely isolated and locked in deadly combat with the power¬ 
ful national movement, the Maharaja was tempted to throw 
in his lot with the pro-feudal leadership of the National Con¬ 
gress and its Government. 

At about this time, August 1947, Mahatma Gandhi went 
to Kashmir. As was expected, the Mahatma did not speak 
a word against the Maharaja’s despotism nor did he come out 
with a condemnation of his policy of savage repression. He 
called on the Maharaja and was reported to have told him 
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that he (the Maharaja) stood completely isolated from the 
people and did not enjoy their confidence and support. He 
was also reported to have advised the Maharaja to “earn their 
goodwill” if he was to continue as a prince. This was intended 
to bring the Maharaja to the path of compromise and co¬ 
operation to which he was already inclining. Gandhiji’s visit 
to Kashmir and the heart-to-heart talk he had with the ruler 
laid a firm basis for collaboration between the Congress 
leadership and the Kashmir Durbar, Three days after his visit 
to the Palace, on August 6, 1947, the Mahatma wrote in a 
letter to Sardar Patel: 

“I had an hour with the Maharaja and the Maharani. He 
agreed that he must follow the people; but he did not come 
to the point. He wishes to remove Kak. He is only wonder¬ 
ing how. It was almost decided to have Sir Jialal. You 
have evidently to do something about it. In my view the 
Kashmir situation can be improved.*’ 

The Maharaja could not put his changed policies into 
operation as long as Prime Minister Kak, the chief symbol 
of enmity towards the Congress, remained in office. On 
August 11, 1947, eight days after Mahatma Gandhi called on 
the Maharaja, Premier R. C, Kak’s services were terminated. 

Although the reign of repression did not come to an end 
with the removal of Kak, it signalised the fiasco of the Kashmir 
Government’s policy of destroying the national movement by 
force and violence. It was also an admission of the strength 
-and growth of the popular forces. 

With the removal of R. C. Kak, the shift in the policies 
of the Maharaja became visible. The ban on the entry into 
the State of several National Conference leaders living in exile 
in India was removed. Sheikh Abdullah was removed from 
Bhadrawah to Srinagar Jail where the Maharaja’s emissaries 
called on him and held prolonged discussions. The ruler be¬ 
gan to put out feelers to find out whether the National 
Conference leadership was prepared to share power. He 
wanted the “Quit Kashmir” slogan to be replaced by that of 
^‘Responsible Government”, in return for which he was will¬ 
ing to give the National Conference leaders a few seats in the 
Cabinet. Two months after the change in his policy became 
known and after Sheikh Abdullah and other National Confer- 
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ence leaders had been released, the new Prime Minister of the 
State stated in a press conference in Srinagar: 

I personally believe that a responsible government 
should be set up. But I told Sheikh Sahib that a time will 
come when he will have to shoulder all these responsibi¬ 
lities. ... But he must assure the Royal Family of its pro¬ 
tection and create such a spirit of respect in which, for 
instance, the people of England hold their constitutional 
head. I do not oppose transference of power to the people. 
I have told Sheikh Sahib to present proposals to this effect. 
After vesting some special powers in the Maharaja, the right 
of national reconstruction should be transferred to the 
people and some formula found out for it.”- 

Such a development would have been welcomed by the 
British Government in other parts of India, barring one or two 
big princely states. But it was not quite in accord with its 
special strategic needs in Kashmir. The Maharaja’s increas¬ 
ing swing towards a rapprochement with the Congress and 
then with the National Conference and the possibility of his 
constituting a government in close alliance with the latter 
tended to go counter to the plan of establishing direct British 
domination over Kashmir. It did not square with the special 
role assigned to Kashmir by British imperialism and it was 
feared that it would soon lead to Kashmir’s accession to India. 
This fear was strengthened by the fact that the National 
Conference held pronouncedly pro-Congress and anti-League 
views. The British opposed Kashmir’s accession to India for 
two main reasons. Firstly, they believed that the Indian demo¬ 
cratic movement was powerful enough to prevent any part of 
India being used as a military base against the Soviet Union. 
Secondly, they were not certain whether the Indian Govern¬ 
ment could be fully trusted with the control of a highly strate¬ 
gic region which had been assigned an important place in the 
global war plans of the Western powers. At that time the 
Government of India had not unequivocally declared its in¬ 
tention of continuing India’s association with the Common¬ 
wealth. Further, its foreign policy, though basically pro- 
British, was not a wholesale avowal of all such international 

(2) Khidmat, Official Organ of the Kashmir National Conference. October 
17, mi. 
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commitments of Britain and America that took the world to¬ 
wards the abyss of a devastating world war. 

But the British could not allow the events in Kashmir to 
take a course that would place their military-strategic objec¬ 
tive in jeopardy. They, therefore, placed before themselves 
three central tasks in regard to Kashmir: (1) Total destruc¬ 
tion of the national movement through disruption and violence, 
bypassing the Maharaja who had failed to do this job; (2) im¬ 
pose the rule of staunch pro-British elements who would 
docilely carry out the British plans and pave the way for 
foreign military domination over Kashmir, and (3) prevent 
Kashmir from acceding to India. 

It was to fulfil these tasks that Kashmir was subjected to 
an armed invasion. Through a frontal armed invasion the 
British hoped to capture the Kashmir Valley, the base of the 
national movement. 



CHAPTER VII 

INVASION AND RESISTANCE 


THE preparations for a full-scale armed attack on Kashmir 
were made from September 1947 onwards. Sir George 
Cunningham, the Governor of the North Western Frontier 
Province, the noted British agent Khan Bahadur Kuli Khan 
and others started recruiting frontier tribesmen, particularly 
the politically backward ones who had been kept, throughout 
the course of the Indian freedom movement, outside the orbit 
of the anti-imperialist organisation of the Pathans. It was 
planned to use these tribesmen—^Masoods, Afridis, Shinwaris, 
and Wazirs—as the main striking force of the armed invasion. 
Acting under direct British influence and inducements, the 
Pakistan Government authorities armed them with modern 
weapons, including Bren-guns, Sten-guns, grenades, heavy 
mortars, anti-tank rifles and land mines and an unlimited sup¬ 
ply of ammunition. Among the military officers recruiting 
and training the armed tribesmen in the use of these weapons 
was the British Commandant of the Pakistan Military 
Academy, Colonel Ingall. 

While the recruitment and training of the Frontier tribes¬ 
men were in full swing, the tribal sardars were asked to let 
loose a propaganda campaign that the large-scale incursions 
into Kashmir territory were to be conducted with the ultimate 
object of freeing the Kashmiri people from the rule of the 
Maharaja. 

The choice of the backward pro-British tribesmen as the 
main stormtroopers of the invasion was not accidental. The 
experience of the post-war anti-British upsurge of the Indian 
people had taught the planners of the invasion that the real 
aim and character of the projected aggression should remain 
concealed and the secret hand of the British authorities kept 
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hidden. Otherwise, it was feared that popular resistance 
forces would be unleashed not only in Kashmir but in Pakis¬ 
tan and India also. For fear of international complications, 
which, in the early stages of the invasion, were sought to be 
avoided, the regular units of the Pakistan Army were not 
employed. 

To ensure the easy and quick victory of the invading 
tribesmen in the Kashmir Valley—the first and the main target 
of the attack—the strategy of paralysing its defences by stretch¬ 
ing them to remote areas before the start of the actual inva¬ 
sion was chalked out and executed. The plan was to penetrate 
the defences of the Jammu border at several points through 
armed raids from across Pakistan territory and thus force 
the dispersal of the State troops so that the invaders would 
meet no large-scale opposition in their march towards Srinagar. 

On September 3, 1947, twenty-three days after the dismis¬ 
sal of Prime Minister Kak, the first border incident occurred at 
a place seventeen miles south-east of Jammu. By the end of 
September, these border incidents increased in number, tempo 
and magnitude and developed into a multi-pronged invasion 
of the territories of the Jammu Province adjoining Western 
Punjab. Attacks by armed bands were carried out in the Mir- 
pur, Bhimber, Suchetgarh and Kathua sectors. Since the long 
border of the Jammu Province had been pierced at many 
points, the dispersal of the State Forces became a dire neces¬ 
sity for the State administration. Consequently, the State 
troops found themselves encircled in penny-pockets all over 
the Province. The planners of the invasion rightly calculated 
that with the bulk of these troops thinly spread out and en¬ 
gaged all along the Jammu border, far away from the Kash¬ 
mir Valley for the defence of which no forces would be avail¬ 
able, the main column of tribesmen, invading the State along 
the Srinagar-Domel road, would encounter no armed resistance 
and rush headlong into Srinagar and capture it with a lightning 
speed. The plan worked well as the State administration, com¬ 
pletely divorced from people and standing in direct opposition 
to them, did not consider it essential, even at this fateful junc¬ 
ture, to take the popular leadership of the State into confidence. 

On October 20, a large column of several thousand armed 
tribesmen attacked the State frontiers near Muzaffarabad and 
headed towards Srinagar along the Domel road. They cap- 
tizred the towns of Muzaffarabad, Domel, Uri, BaramuUa and 
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Pattan and were threatening Srinagar itself. These occupied 
towns were burnt down and pillaged and many people were 
killed with a fiendish barbarity. 

The Maharaja’s decrepit administration, standing in total 
isolation from the people, crumbled under the impact of the 
invasion. The ruler fled to Jammu in utter panic, taking his 
valuables along with him. Panic reigned in upper feudal 
and aristocratic circles and dread among the officialdom. But 
the people, the common people of Kashmir who loved their 
country, its beauty and freedom, did not give way to panic 
and alarni. They came forward to replace the functions of 
the paralysed administration, set up volunteer forces and took 
in their hands the defence and internal security of Srinagar. 
The national resistance movement rallied peasants and 
workers, students, youth and patriotic intelligentsia. The 
National Conference took over the administration and set up 
people’s committees, organised armed detachments of the peo¬ 
ple to protect strategic points in the city. Agents of the Maha¬ 
raja, Kak and the Muslim League were ferreted from their 
hide-outs and severely punished by people’s tribunals. Soon 
a popular militia sprang up with the advanced section of the 
youth of Srinagar as its main core and leader. The strength 
of the popular upsurge that kept the entire populace united 
and firm was admitted even by The Times, London, which 
wrote on November 7, 1947: 

“In spite of the proximity of the raiders and compara¬ 
tively heavy fighting 4% miles West of Srinagar, Srinagar 
remains calm and business continues as usual. The situa¬ 
tion is quite unreal and can be explained by the fact that 
the head of the administration, Sheikh AMulla and his 
National Conference followers have continued to instil 
confidence into the citizens.” 

When the city of Srinagar was in grave peril of being 
occupied by the invaders. Sheikh Abdullah and the entire 
National Conference leadership appealed to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment for armed support. The British imperialists, who were 
all along actively supporting the invaders, understood the full 
meaning and far-reaching consequences ofl India’s sending 
armed help to Kashmir. If it came in time, they thought, it 
would aid the Kashmiri people in beating back the tribesmen’s 
attack and thus upset their plans for seizing the Valley. Mount- 
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batten and the British Service Chiefs of the Indian Army, 
therefore, opposed responding to Sheikh Abdullah’s appeal. 
Mountbatten put forward the specious plea that it was not 
correct for a neutral country to send troops and contended that 
this could be done only if Kashmir decided, through a plebi¬ 
scite, to accede to India. Alan Campbell-Johnson writes in 
his Mission with Mountbatten: 

“When during the past forty-eight hours it be¬ 
came clear that the Government were determined, against 
the military advice both of their own Chiefs of Staff [who 
were all British] and of himself to send in troops in response 
to a request from Kashmir for aid, he returned to a change 
about accession. 

“He considered that it would be the height of folly to 
send troops into a neutral State, where we had no right to 
send them, since Pakistan could do exactly the same thing, 
which could only result in a clash of armed forces and war.”^ 
(Emphasis added.) 

The Indian Army arrived in Srinagar on October 27. The 
Popular Militia in conjunction with the Indian troops drove 
the raiders out of Baramulla and then beyond Uri. The Kash¬ 
mir Valley was thus saved from being captured by the British- 
led invaders. But a considerable stretch of territory was 
seized in the north-west, north and north-east of the State 
where a so-called “Azad” Kashmir Government was set up. 
Among the territories that fell to the “Azad” forces was the 
strategic region of Gilgit bordering on the U.S.S.R. In Gilgit, 
which had been returned to the Maharaja by the British Gov¬ 
ernment in August 1947, the “revolt” was engineered, organised 
and led by the British Commandant of the Gilgit Scouts, 
Major Brown. 

The British complicity in the invasion of Kashmir, and 
the patronage and active assistance received by the invaders 
from some top British officers in Pakistan, are incontrovertible 
facts admitted on all sides. The American interest in seeing 
the Valley captured by the invaders was by no means less 
active. British military officers recruited and trained the 
tribesmen. The Anglo-American press boosted the bid for 
the capture of Kashmir as a struggle for the emancipation of 

(1) Mission with Mountbatten, pp. 224-5. 
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the Kashmiri people from the rule of the Maharaja. Margaret 
Parton of the New York Herald-Trihune, Douglas Brown of 
the Daily Telegraphy Campbell of the Daily Mail, Buckley of 
Reuters, Brooks of the Statesman and Lynox, the newsreel 
man, all eulogised the invaders and described them as 
^‘liberators”. In the latter part of December, Mr. Duke, 
Deputy Commissioner for the U.K. in Peshawar, visited 
Bawalpindi and met and held prolonged parleys with Sardar 
Ibrahim, the “Azad” Kashmir chief. Sir Francis Mudie, the 
British Governor of Western Punjab, fixed up with the British 
Red Cross for help to the “Azad” Kashmir Government and 
was frequently found passing on information to foreign corres¬ 
pondents. Major Dring, Revenue Commissioner, North West¬ 
ern Frontier Province and Mr. Hailey, Chief Secretary of the 
same Province, also took an active interest in briefing foreign 
pressmen. An ex-sergeant of the American Army, Russel K. 
Haight, who, at the end of World War II had taken up service 
with the U. S. Office of Strategic Services (military intelli¬ 
gence) in the East and had subsequently wormed his way into 
Afghanistan as an engineer for the American, Morrison 
Knudson Construction Company, was found to be leading the 
armed assaults of the tribesmen.^ He was given the rank of 
Brigadier in the “Azad” Kashmir Army. It was with refer¬ 
ence to the activities of this American intelligence agent that 
Sir B. N. Rau told the Security Council: 

“India, I am told, can, if she chooses, be tough and ask 
for damages from the United States for losses sustained as a 
result of Haight’s activities not merely because of loss of 
life inflicted by him, but for the entire cost of military opera¬ 
tions necessitated by his organisation of the Azad forces.”* 

(2) Russel K, Haight, a native of Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., met Sardar 
Ibrahim in 1947. The Sardar gave Haight the rank of Captain in charge of 
a commando unit. After Haight’s unit had captured Kotli, he was put In 
•charge of the so-called International Brigade. He boasted of having killed 
many people in Kashmir with his own hands. Whatever doubts there might 
have been about his being an agent of United States intelligence were dis¬ 
pelled by the articles he wrote for the press on his return to the U.S.A. He 
wrote, for example, in the Hearst, New York Journal-American of February 
13. 1948: 

“British Intelligence was much interested in the information I gave 
them about Communists in Kashmir. They already knew most of what 
1 had to say, but they asked me to work for more.” 

(3) The Hindu, February 14. 1950. 
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When Haight’s open participation in the warfare on the 
side of the tribesmen became an international scandal, his 
government called him back to the United States where, on 
arrival, he contributed many articles in the New York press 
which were particularly characterised by a complete distor¬ 
tion and blatant falsification of the events in Kashmir. After 
Bussel Haight left for America, the American Charge d’Af- 
faires in Pakistan, Mr. Lewis, paid a visit to the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. Among other strategic places, he visited the Khyber Pass 
where he addressed, a jirga and fraternised with a number of 
tribal chiefs. He was introduced to many tribesmen who had 
returned from the Kashmir fighting and he praised them for 
their “heroism” and “courage”. 

The most unassailable proof, and documentary at that, of 
the British connivance at the tribal invasion of Kashmir was 
the letter of Sir Geprge Cunningham to General Sir Rob Lok- 
hart written several days before the invasion. A Press Note 
issued in New Delhi on August 4,1948 by the External Affairs 
Ministry of Government of India stated: 

“The letter was a private communication from Sir 
George Cunningham to Sir Rob Lokhart. Sir Rob need not 
have made any use of it whatsoever. Actually he commimi- 
cated it to the other Chief of Staff .... It is quite possible 
that in those anxious early days, when the fate of Kashmir 
hung in the balance, this fact was not remembered. 

“In this tetter it was stated that Sir George Cunning¬ 
ham gave a warning of tribal infiltration into Kashmir, and 
that the members of the North Western Frontier Province 
Government were actively helping in this. Further, Sir 
George Cunningham said he doubted if he could stop it. 

“The information contained in this letter was the first 
authoritative intimation of impending trouble in Kashmir 
and led the Defence Ministry to expedite arrangements for 
the despatch of arms which had been asked for by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Jammu and Kashmir some weeks earlier. Almost 
immediately afterwards came the news of the actual inva¬ 
sion of the Kashmir Valley. 

“While in retrospect one might regret that the letter was 
not preserved, the Government are fully satisfied that no 
one sought to suppress or conceal it.”^ (Emphasis added.) 

(4) Hindustan Times, August 5, 1948. 
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In spite of the Government of Indians effort to exonerate 
General Sir Rob Lokhart of the charge of having wilfully 
suppressed the contents of the letter and kept the Indian 
Cabinet in the dark about the impending invasion, a close 
study of the Press Note itself goes to prove the charge to 
the hilt. 

Firstly, the Press Note does not explain why Lokhart did 
not deem it fit, as a senior officer of the Indian Government, to 
place Cunningham’s letter before the political leaders of the 
Government. The Indian Government’s contention that the 
information contained in the letter was the first authoritative 
intimation of impending trouble in Kashmir is patently wrong 
and in howling contradiction with the statements it made from 
time to time since November 1947. The invasion of Kashmir 
began on October 20. As the Press Note indicates, the letter 
was leceived by Sir Rob Lokhart before this date. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India should, therefore, have got ample time to 
deploy their troops in battle formation for the impending 
engagement in Kashmir. But everyone is familiar today with 
the circumstances in which Indian troops were flown to Kash¬ 
mir on October 27. Instructions to send a battalion to Srinagar 
were received by the Delhi-East Punjab Command (now 
Western Command) at 1 p.m. on October 26. The 1st Batta¬ 
lion of the Sikh Regiment, at that time stationed in Gurgaon, 
was ordered to concentrate at Palam airfield. By midnight of 
October 26-27, the Commanding Officer of 1st Sikhs managed 
to assemble his battalion headquarters and one company at 
Palam. The Government of India was so much in the dark 
about the time and magnitude of the invasion that clothing, 
rations and communication equipment were issued to these 
troops at Palam just before emplaning and not earlier, 
at their base. The battalion headquarters was flown in three 
RIAF Dakotas from Palam at dawn on October 27. The Gov¬ 
ernment had been taken so unawares and was in such a state 
of unpreparedness that for the rest (one company) civilian 
Dakotas had to be requisitioned at Willingdon airport. The 
news of the full-scale invasion was so sudden that for despatch¬ 
ing more troops on the afternoon of the 27th, one company 
employed on railway protection duties had to be mobilised 
and collected at Palam. Moreover, if the Government of 
India’s despatch of its army to Kashmir had been pre-arranged, 
as is alleged in the Press Note, the first wave of Indian troops 

K 5 
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that landed in Srinagar should no+ have been a woefully in¬ 
adequate force in comparison with the heavy tribal concentra¬ 
tion in Baramulla. Also, the Government of India was so 
poorly informed that the first contingent of Indian troops that 
struck at the invaders at Baramulla found, to their great 
astonishment, that the tribesmen were not just an ill-organised 
rabble but an organised body of highly trained soldiers, armed 
with light machine guns and mortars and led by commanders 
conversant with modern military strategy and tactics and the 
use of ground. 

Secondly, why was this important document that would 
have proved useful to the Government of India in the Security 
Council destroyed? Was it not because it was authentic evi¬ 
dence of the real role of some of the military leaders of British 
imperialism in India? 

Thirdly, for the same reason, the letter was never mention¬ 
ed in the Government of India’s memoranda submitted to the 
U. N. Commission and the Security Council. 

Fourthly, what steps did Sir George Cunningham, an offi¬ 
cer responsible to the British Crown to which the Govern¬ 
ment of India also owed allegiance, take to rescue Kashmir 
from the invasion. Did he write to the British Government 
about it? If he did, then the British authorities themselves did 
not intervene in calling off the invasion. It can safely be in¬ 
ferred that he let the whole thing take its appointed course/* 


(5) Alan Campbcll-Johnson wrote in his Mission with Mountbatten (p. 292): 
“Indian opinion has been inclined to suspect Cunningham of machiavellian 
designs and of secretly sponsoring the diversion of the tribes into Kashmir." 



CHAPTER VIII 

MOUNTBATTENDS PLAN FOR 
U.N. INTERVENTION AND 
THE NEW STRATEGY 


DURING the first week of operations in the Kashmir 
Valley, the Indian Army fought two engagements—one on the 
Srinagar-Baramulla road and the other at Badgam, nine miles 
south-west of Srinagar, close to the Srinagar airfield. In both 
these engagements, the Indian forces suffered heavy casualties, 
but their immediate objectives were achieved. The fighting on 
the Srinagar-Baramulla road disorganised the invading column 
and halted its advance, giving time for reinforcements to be 
despatched from India. The Badgam engagement removed the 
immediate threat to the airfield. 

Although Srinagar was not yet safe, the very presence of 
the Indian Army there and the expected arrivals of reinforce¬ 
ments from India opened out the i>ossibility of pushing the 
invaders back. The British planners of the invasion could 
therefore no longer rely, for the capture of the Valley, solely 
on tribal warfare. The fighting had to be supplemented with 
such political and diplomatic moves as would enable the carry¬ 
ing out of the British plans in case the Indian Army drove the 
invaders out from the State or even from the Valley alone. 

While fierce fighting was going on around Srinagar, Lord 
Mountbatten (as disclosed by his Press Attache) told Ian Step¬ 
hens, the Editor of The Statesman, that as a* result of General 
Auchinleck’s intervention, Jinnah had been prevailed on to 
invite him and Nehru to Lahore to discuss the Kashmir crisis. 
But the whole plan broke down because Nehru was stated to 
have been taken ill and could not, therefore, go to Lahore. The 
Governor-Generars official publicist also revealed that Mount- 
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batten^ although certain that Nehru’s illness was genuine, said 
that the pressure of the Indian Cabinet on the Prime Minister 
not to go to Lahore was very heavy. When Mountbatten went 
round to see Nehru at his place on October 29, Sardar Patel 
joined them, and a discussion about the desirability of the 
Lahore visit then followed. Mountbatten asked about going 
himself alone. But Sardar Patel replied that he and the rest 
of the Cabinet were strongly opposed to either of them making 
the visit. Mountbatten, however, succeeded in persuading 
Nehru to go to Lahore, and, on his arrival at Government 
House, at once made a telephone call to Jinnah who expressed 
pleasure at this proposal. But later on it was officially stated 
that Nehru had sent a message to Mountbatten that the doctor 
had decided that he was still not well enough for the journey 
and so the Governor-General would go alone. Barely twelve 
days after the invasion, when the Kashmiri people were in 
mortal combat with the invaders on the outskirts of Srinagar, 
Lord Mountbatten held a political conference with Mr. Jinnah 
and put his new proposal to him: 

‘‘Mountbatten advised Jinnah of the strength of the 
Indian forces in Srinagar and of their likely build-up in the 
next few days. He told him that he considered the prospect 
of the tribesmen entering Srinagar in any force was now 
remote. This led Jinnah to make his first general proposal, 
which was that both sides should withdraw at once and 
simultaneously.... 

“On inquiry Mountbatten found that Jinnah’s attitude 
to a plebiscite was conditioned by his belief that the combi¬ 
nation of Indian troops in occupation and Sheikh Abdullah 
in power meant that the average Moslem would be far too 
frightened to vote for Pakistan. Mountbatten proposed a 
plebiscite under United Nations Organisation auspices/^^ 
(Emphasis added.) 

This was a novel suggestion. No doubt, the Kashmir popu¬ 
lar movement was pledged to deciding the question of acces¬ 
sion only after ascertaining the wishes of the Kashmiri people. 
But how is it that Lord Mountbatten raised the question of 
holding a plebscite under United Nations auspices immediately 
after the tribal invasion, when the most pressing issue facing 

(1) Caxnpbell-JTohnson, Alan, Mission with Mountbatten, pp. 229-30. 
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the Kashmiri people was to save themselves and their country 
from the clutches of the invaders? It was not in order to 
afford the Kashmiri people an opportunity to decide their 
future affiliation through a plebiscite that the tribesmen had 
invaded Kashmir. On the contrary it was stated in those days 
that their object was to free the Muslims of the State from 
the rule of the Hindu Maharaja. Granting, for the sake of 
argument, that this blatant lie was the truth, how would a 
United-Nations-controlled plebiscite held for determining the 
question of Kashmir’s accession to India or Pakistan, and not 
the question of the future of the monarchy, pacify the invaders 
and persuade them to withdraw from Kashmir. 

As became evident later on, particularly with the reference 
of the Kashmir case to the Security Council, this device was 
evolved to enable the imperialist-dominated United Nations to 
intervene in Kashmir and impose its rule in this strategic 
area under the plea of ensuring a fair plebiscite. The interven¬ 
tion of the United Nations was, therefore, calculated to serve 
as an alternative to the tribal fighting. Either the British- 
instigated tribesmen capture Kashmir militarily or the United 
Nations intervenes and grabs Kashmir for the Anglo-American 
powers. 

But since in the first week of operations in Kashmir the 
initiative still remained with the tribal invaders despite the 
Indian army’s arrival in Srinagar, the tribal fighting did not 
show any signs of slackening but intensified. The proposal for 
United Nations intervention was kept in readiness to be em¬ 
ployed in case the invaders were defeated. For a successful 
and easy switch-over to the second alternative of United 
Nations intervention. Lord Mountbatten wrung out a commit¬ 
ment from the Prime Minister of India, even at a time when the 
fall of Srinagar could not be overruled, that it was the inten¬ 
tion of his Government to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir under 
United Nations' stewardship. Declared Pandit Nehru in a 
broadcast on November 2, 1947: 

“We are prepared, when peace and law and order have 
been established, to have a referundum held under interna^ 
tional auspices like the United Nations, We want it to be a 
fair and just reference to the people, and we shall accept 
this verdict. I can imagine no fairer and juster offer.” 

On November 4, one day after the bitter fighting at Bad- 
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gam in which two platoons of the Kumaon Company were 
completely overrun, Sardar Patel, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Minister, arrived in Srinagar 
and plunged into a conference with Army commanders. They 
found that the position was still very grave. The same day 
they returned to Delhi and reported the position to a meeting 
of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet. As a result of the 
Cabinet discussions, an additional battalion of infantry was 
flown to Srinagar and more reinforcements poured into Sri¬ 
nagar thereafter for some time. Also, at about the same time, 
one squadron of armoured cars was sent to Srinagar. The Indian 
forces were now adequately equipped and the stage was set 
for the projected offensive and the recapture of Baramulla, 
the strategic bottleneck commanding the entry into the Srina¬ 
gar Valley. 

Supported by fighter aircraft and armoured cars, the 
Indian troops attacked the tribal invaders on November 7 and 
went over to the offensive. Pattan was taken the same even¬ 
ing and in the afternoon of November 8 Indian troops entered 
Baramulla. The recapture of Baramulla ended the threat to 
the Srinagar Valley once and for all. As Campbell-Johnson 
wrote: 


‘‘Baramulla, commands the entrance to the Vale of 
Kashmir and it is felt that its recapture would greatly reduce 
the chance of further tribal incursions into the valley.” “ 

One day after the recapture of Baramulla, Lord Mount- 
batten left Delhi for London for what was officially announced 
as participation in the marriage celebrations of Princess (now 
Queen) Elizabeth. After his return to Delhi, he picked up the 
thread of political discussions with Indian and Pakistani lead¬ 
ers, put his proposal of United Nations intervention into more 
formal shape and pursued it with unceasing steadfastness and 
consistency. Lord Ismay, Lord Mountbatten’s adviser, further 
concretised and elaborated the original plan of the British 
Governor-General of India.^ 

When the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan could not 
be prevailed on to accept the detailed plans worked out by 
Ismay, Lord Mountbatten “injected the suggestion that the 

(2) Mission with Mountbatten, p. 235. 

(3) Ibid., pp. 250-51. 
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United Nations Organisation might be called upon to fill the 
third party role.” ^ 

While these important political discussions were taking 
place in New Delhi, two events of deep military significance 
occurred in the Jammu and Kashmir State. The Indian Army^s 
offensive operations leading to the recapture of Baramulla and 
Uri came to a dead stop. No big offensive operations were 
conducted thereafter to push the invaders beyond Uri and 
then beyond the State frontiers. Reports were current in Sri¬ 
nagar that the Army Command were wondering why the Gov¬ 
ernment of India did not order them to develop an attack on Uri 
and eject the invaders from the State. The role of Mount- 
batten in dissuading the Indian Cabinet from taking this 
course cannot be minimised. Posing as an inter-Dominion 
peacemaker, he had all along held the view that chasing the 
invaders beyond the Uri line would touch off an Indo-Pakistan 
war which, he professed, he was determined to avoid. His 
official publicist, Campbell-Johnson, wrote: 

“As a footnote to these international developments it is 
encouraging to learn from the situation reports that no 
attack has developed on Uri, and that the Indian troops 
there have made no contact with hostile forces, for Mount- 
batten continues to feel that this would be the event which 
might well touch off the wider conflict.” " (Emphasis added.) 

At about the same time the invaders seized a considerable 
stretch of territory in the Jammu Province. The Indian Army, 
already tied down in the Kashmir Valley, sent its units to 
Jammu and started pushing the invaders back. Mountbatten 
at that time was however of the firm opinion that the Indian 
Army should not commit itself on a wide front. 

“Mountbatten is concerned about the complacent as¬ 
sumptions in much of the thinking about Kashmir, and has 
pressed for a military appreciation of just what a long-term 
commitment over a wide front would mean.” 

This amounted to dissuading the Indian Cabinet from putting 


(4) Mission with Mountbatten, pp. 251-52. 

(5) Ibid., p. 260. 

(6) Ibid., p. 233. 
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up resistance to the invaders in the Jammu Province where 
the position of the Indian Army was precarious.’’' 

The total effect of both these events was a continued 
occupation of a vast stretch of territory in the Jammu and 
Kashmir State by the invaders. This proved advantageous 
to the British Government inasmuch as it kept the dispute 
unsolved and, consequently, made United Nations intervention 
possible. 

When a firm basis had thus been laid for a reference to 
the United Nations and the Indian Government’s assent to this 
step secured. Lord Mountbatten received a communication 
from Clement Attlee, the then Prime Minister of Britain, in 
response to a letter from him, that he (Attlee) would favour 
the handing over of the Kashmir issue to the United Nations. 

“Attlee has, as Mountbatten anticipated, turned down 
the proposal of a lightning personal intervention, feeling that 
there is no specific role which he would be able to play save 
that of conciliator in general terms, and he prefers to rely on 
the ^proper channels’ of the United Nations. He has, how¬ 
ever, sent an excellently worded message to Nehru urging 
caution. On receipt of his reply the Government have de¬ 
cided to proceed with their appeal to the United Nations 
without waiting any longer for Liaquat’s reply.” ® 

The Government of India finally referred the Kashmir pro¬ 
blem to the Security Council on December 31, 1947. 

The veracity of Campbell-Johnson’s statements about the 
British Government’s interest and initiative in persuading the 
Indian Government to refer the Kashmir dispute to the United 
Nations is incontestable. Lest there be any doubts, we quote 
below a Reuter report from London dated January 5, 1948: 

“Reports appearing in the Indian Press to the effect that 
the Government of India’s action in referring the Kashmir 
issue to. the United Nations Security Council was contrary 
to the advice tendered by the British Government, are com¬ 
pletely without foundation, it was learnt on high official 
authority last night. 

“An official spokesman said that it was of the utmost 
importance that it should be understood in India and Paki- 

(7) Mission with Mountbatten, p. 256. 

(8) Ibid., p. 259. 
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stan that the United Kingdom Government welcomed the 
reference of the problem to the Security Council as provid¬ 
ing the best hope in the present circumstances of finding a 
speedy and peaceful solution.” ® 

Acharya Kripalani, the then Congress President, wrote in an 
article in the Hindustan Standard (Delhi) of August 3, 1952: 

‘Why was the Kashmir issue referred to the UNO? This 
is something known only to a few in the Government of 
India. Evidently it was to avoid trouble with Pakistan. But 
this, as after events have shown, could not be avoided. It is 
believed that the reference was made on the advice of the 
British. What truth there is in this is also known to those 
who decided on the reference to the UNO.” 

In the United Nations, the plan of the Western powers, 
particularly the United States and Great Britain, for Kashmir 
was, as was to be expected, identical with that which Lord 
Mountbatten had laid down in his parleys with the Prime Mi¬ 
nisters of India and Pakistan. Two days before N. Gopala- 
swamy Ayyangar presented India’s case to the Security 
Council, the exact blueprint of their plan was reported, clearly 
and sharply, by Reuter: 

* It is understood that the majority of the member 
nations are in favour of a proposal for plebiscite in Kashmir 
under United Nations.” 

Accordingly, the issue of the plebiscite was artificially 
raised and brought to the forefront in the U.N.O. and the real 
nature of the problem was thus obscured. Simultaneous with 
this, and as an integral part of it, the demand for establishing 
a “neutral administration” in Kashmir for “supervision” of the 
“impartial plebiscite” was also put forward. From the com¬ 
position of the UNO itself, with its Anglo-American majority, 
it was quite clear that this administration would be imperialist- 
dominated. 

An Anglo-American administration cloaking itself with 
the robe of the United Nations, when firmly established in 
Kashmir, would place the entire political, economic and cul- 


(9) Hindustan Times, January 6, 1948. 
(10) Bombay Chronicle, January 14. 1948. 
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tural structure of the State in its octopus-like grip and itself 
emerge as the real governmental authority. At any moment, 
when the need arose, it could bring into Kashmir foreign armed 
forces under one pretext or other and thus turn this strategi¬ 
cally situated country into a military base against the Soviet 
Union and a vantage ground against the peoples of India and 
Pakistan. The intention of sending foreign armed forces into 
Kashmir was made unambiguously clear by Senator Warren 
Austin as early as ten days after the reference of the Kashmir 
case to the Security Council. This was reported from New 
York by the correspondent of the National Herald: 

‘Tn personal and off-the-record talks he [Senator War¬ 
ren Austin] has been taking interest in such details as 
whether any force might be required to restrain Pakistan 
and how an armed force could be raised under the auspices 
of the United Nations.” 

An idea how the despatch of foreign imperialist troops to Kash¬ 
mir could be manipulated was indicated by Sir Mohammad 
Zafrullah Khan, the Pakistan Foreign Minister, in the early 
stage of the dispute: 

“Sir Mohammad pointed out that in order to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities in Kashmir, it would be neces¬ 
sary to withdraw all the forces, including volunteers, from 
both sides and to bring in an international force for the 
maintenance of law and order... The Foreign Minister dis¬ 
cussed the idea of an international force and the role of the 
United Nations in the dispute.” 

In this way the plans of the imperialist powers for the 
conversion of Kashmir into a military base would appear to 
the outside world as being necessary for the solution of the 
question of the accession of the State. The plan, professedly 
aimed at composing a grave Indo-Pakistan dispute, could then 
achieve its real purpose—enabling the United States and Bri¬ 
tain to grab Kashmir “peacefully”, without recourse to arms. 
What the British imperialists had failed to secure through the 

(11) National Herald, January 10, 1048. 

(12) Notes on the Informal meeting of the representatives of Colombia 
and the United States and the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Pakistan held 
on July 18, 1948. at Karachi. 
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frontal armed attack of the tribesmen was now planned to be 
accomplished smoothly through the agency of the United 
Nations which was fast turning into an auxiliary of the U.S. 
State Department. 

As has been pointed out earlier, another important factor 
weighing with the Western powers in mapping out the stra¬ 
tegy of the plebiscite was the inciting of Indo-Pakistan hosti¬ 
lity. The uncertainty created about the future affiliation of 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan would embitter their good-neigh¬ 
bourly relations and facilitate foreign “mediation” and domi¬ 
nation over both. The then semi-official Karachi paper, Dawn, 
admitted in an editorial that the British imperialists were 
using the Kashmir dispute as a powerful weapon for sowing 
discord between India and Pakistan: 

“Imperialism is untroubled by scruples of any kind and 
in the particular case of Kashmir—where the dispute is a 
deliberate creation of the British imperialists—^Britain re¬ 
tains her tactical ascendency over both Bharat and Pakistan 
by blowing hot and cold air down the neck of each by turns. 
The part which Lord Mountbatten played in creating a 
situation in Kashmir which would keep Bharat and Pakistan 
at perpetual loggerheads has often been commented upon... 
Throughout the past four and a half years, Britain has be¬ 
haved in the manner which has accentuated the conflict over 
Kashmir instead of helping to resolve it.” 

Tension between India and Pakistan could be used in disrupt¬ 
ing their popular movements and in sidetracking their atten¬ 
tion from the issues of national independence, democracy and 
peace. 

Lastly, through the strategy of plebiscite, the foreign 
powers also calculated to sow disruption in the base of the 
National Conference and thus succeed in weakening the popu¬ 
lar forces inside Kashmir. This could be done by prolonging 
the deadlock and raising simultaneously the issues of accession 
to Hindustan versus Pakistan, thus derailing the common 
people from the struggle for national emancipation and econo¬ 
mic salvation. 


(13) Dawn, July 4. 1952. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL MAKES OUT 

ITS CASE 


THE terms of the Government of India's memorandum sub¬ 
mitted to the Security Council on December 31, 1947 were 
simple and clear. The memorandum stated that the facts 
point out indisputably to the conclusion 

“(a) that the invaders are allowed transit across Pakis¬ 
tan territory; 

‘^(b) that they are allowed to use Pakistan territory 
as a base of operations; 

‘‘(c) that they draw much of their military equipment, 
transport and supplies (including petrol) from Pakistan and 

“(d) that Pakistan Officers are training, guiding and 
otherwise actively helping them.” 

The Security Council was, therefore, requested by India to ask 
the Pakistan Government to prevent its military and civil 
personnel from participating in or assisting the invasion and 
deny to the invaders access to and use of its territory for 
operations against Kashmir. Opening the debate on January 15, 
1948, N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar asked the Security Council to 
use its influence to expel the invaders from the Kashmir State 
and thus bring the hostilities to a close: 

“We have referred to the Council a simple and straight¬ 
forward issue. The withdrawal and expulsion of the raiders 
from the soil of Kashmir and immediate stoppage of the fight 
are the first and only tasks to which we have to address 
ourselves,” 

From the terms of India’s complaint and from the establish¬ 
ed and indisputable fact that an invasion had taken place, one 
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would have expected the Security Council to admit the truth 
and take prompt steps for redressing the wrong. Instead, to 
the amazement of Kashmir, the Security Council brushed aside 
India’s complaint, twisted and turned obvious facts and sup¬ 
pressed the truth. Instead of accusing the invaders and calling 
on them to withdraw from Kashmir, the Anglo-American 
majority in the Council got a resolution passed on January 17 
which hardly touched the heart of the problem and, what was 
worse, placed the invader and the invaded on an equal footing 
and sought also to disarm the people of Kashmir against the 
armed raiders. The resolution declared that India and Pakis¬ 
tan be asked “to take immediately all measures in their power, 
including appeals to the population, to improve the situation 
and to refrain from making any statements or taking any 
measures or allowing measures to be taken which might worsen 
the situation”. The sheer hypocrisy of the sponsors of this 
resolution was pointed out by the Soviet representative, M. 
Andrei Gromyko: 

“This new gesture would not add anything to what has 
already been done.... We need a resolution which will deal 
with substance and help restore good relations between the 
two Governments.” 

Seeking to sidetrack the main points of India’s complaint and 
then lay a basis for an acceptance of their version and solution 
of the Kashmir dispute, the Western Powers took a lead in 
suggesting that the Indian and Pakistani delegates should 
meet with the Council President “to find some ground of 
settlement”. In these talks, as was revealed by Zafrullah 
Khan later on, the proposal for a plebiscite under a “neutral” 
and “impartial” regime was put forward. These talks were 
really intended, not to smoothen the relations between India 
and Pakistan or to induce the tribesmen to call off the invasion, 
but for setting up a foreign administration in Kashmir. But 
these talks proved inconclusive as India did not accept this 
proposal. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar stuck to his earlier posi¬ 
tion that the main task before the Security Council was to 
secure the expulsion of the raiders and the stoppage of 
hostilities. 

When the attitude of India to this proposal became fully 
known to these powers, they hastened to present it more 
cautiously and schematically. Posing as genuine “mediators”, 
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they called upon the Council President, Van Langhenove 
(Belgium) to introduce a resolution providing for the establish¬ 
ment of a United Nations Commission of three members. The 
composition of the Commission was intended to be such as 
would readily turn it, not into a Security Council organ, but 
an agency of the Anglo-American powers. Andrei Gromyko, 
citing the example of the Commission on Indonesia, laid bare 
the real nature of the proposed Commission and warned about 
the possibility of its conversion into a tool of the dominant bloc 
in the Security Council. He said; 

“This makes it formally a Security Council Commission 
but in effect it will work independently of it and its rela¬ 
tions will be merely on paper. As in the case of the Indo¬ 
nesian Commission, it will work on its own and only in¬ 
form the Security Council occasionally.’^ ^ 

To guard against this danger, the Soviet delegate suggested 
that the Commission be composed of Council members whether 
three, five, or the whole eleven. But the Security Council 
majority did not accept his suggestion. 

Having succeeded in securing India’s agreement to the 
proposed establishment of an imperialist-dominated Commis¬ 
sion, the British and American representatives formally un¬ 
folded in the Council their actual plan for a plebiscite and 
“impartial” administration. On January 29, 1948, Langhenove 
introduced two resolutions. The first declared that the “fate 
of Kashmir should be decided by a plebiscite under inter- 
national control to ensure impartiality”. The second, supple¬ 
menting the first, provided that the Commission should take 
upon itself those duties “which would tend towards promoting 
the cessation of acts of hostility and violence and which are 
rather of a particularly urgent character”. The two resolu¬ 
tions were intended to be construed as a mandate to the Com¬ 
mission directing it to regard the holding of a plebiscite under 
''international controV ’—a euphemism for Anglo-American 
domination—as its principal task. 

The British and American delegates did not lose time in 
persuading the majority of the Security Council that their 
“solution” of the Kashmir problems was warranted by the pre¬ 
vailing situation in Kashmir. For this it became necessary for 

(1) The Hindu, January 21, 1948. 
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them to invent facts and situations which never existed and 
events which never occurred. The technique of the Big Lie 
was fully employed. Kashmir learnt to its horror that Noel 
Baker and Warren Austin were asserting in the comfortable 
chambers of the Security Council, several thousand miles 
away from the scenes of battle and resistance, that the invad¬ 
ing tribesmen had taken recourse to aggression because they 
felt concerned over the sad plight of Kashmir's Muslim popu¬ 
lation and that they could be induced to withdraw only if they 
were assured that the future of their brethren would be 
determined by a free and impartial plebiscite. Warren Austin 
told the Council: 

“How are you going to ask the tribesmen to retire? 
Only when they are satisfied that there will be a fair plebi¬ 
scite assured through an interim Government can you have 
a peaceful settlement 

Noel Baker supplemented and elucidated His Master’s Voice 
in greater detail: 

“The main thing is the plebiscite itself »... The plebi¬ 
scite is a vital part of the whole settlement. 

“This plebiscite must inspire confidence in everybody, 
including those fighting. I, therefore, arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion as other members—that impartial interim administra¬ 
tion arrangements must be made.”^ 

The ultimate aim behind the plan of holding a plebiscite 
under a “neutral” administration was to clamp upon Kashmir 
the direct domination of the United States and Britain. 
Therefore, not only the plebiscite but also the establishment 
of a “neutral” (i.e. imperialist) administration became the main 
demand of the Western powers in the Security Council. The 
Times (London) correspondent reported from Lake Success: 

“The crucial question remains now, as before, the way 
in which the plebiscite is to be conducted on the issue of 
Kashmir’s accession to India or Pakistan.”^ 

The Canadian Montreal Daily Star wrote on February 7, 1948: 

“All the conciliation proposals thus far have concentrat- 

(2) The Times of India, February 2 , 1948. 

(3) Ibid., February 7. 1948. 

(4) The Times, London. February 6, 1948. 
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ed on the establishment of a neutral regime to govern 
Kashmir.” 

Warren Austin took a prominent lead in demanding an early 
establishment of such a foreign-dominated administration as 
a condition precedent to the holding of a so-called “impartial 
plebiscite” in Kashmir: 

“With respect to the media and methods of creating 
those conditions, arrange an interim government that is re¬ 
cognised as free from the smell of brimstone, as nearly im¬ 
partial and perfect as two countries like India and Pakistan 
can make it, in which the rest of the world will have confi¬ 
dence as being fair.” 

The American delegate demanded, as a requisite qualification 
for this regime, its total subservience to the Anglo-American 
powers who dominate the Security Council: 

“Such a regime would have to be as nearly impartial 
as possible, and the two countries might want it to function 
under the aegis of the Security CounciL”"^ 

Back in Kashmir from Lake Success, Sheikh Abdullah dis¬ 
closed that it was contemplated that this regime would be 
composed of several foreign powers: 

“Mr. Warren Austin insisted on a neutral administration 
for Kashmir which he frankly said would include a few 
members of the Security Council.”^ 

The two resolutions were opposed by Ayyangar who main¬ 
tained that the only task of the Security Council was to secure 
the expulsion of the invading tribesmen and an early cessation 
of hostilities. He reiterated his earlier stand that the future 
of the State did not form the issue of dispute. He sought for 
an adjournment of the Security Council session to enable him 
to return to India for consultations. This simple request 
touched off a veritable storm in the Security Council, with the 
Anglo-American delegates and the Colombian satellite. Dr. 
Alfonso Lopez, raving with anger. Casting diplomatic 
etiquette and decorum to the winds, they openly rebuked and 
ridiculed the Indian representative, using a language of con¬ 
tempt and slanderous insinuations. The New York Times of 

(5) New York Herald-Tribune^ January 24, 1948. 

(6) Khidmat, April 28, 1948. 
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February 12, 1948, reported that their unanimous opinion was: 
‘'You can^t go home again whenever you feel like this.’’ Fret¬ 
ting and fuming, the Colombian delegate thundered: 

“For Ayyangar to book his passage without first hear¬ 
ing the wishes of the Security Council is to flout that Council. 
For that body’s own dignity it should meet again tomorrow, 
and keep on meeting till it has reached some decision.”" 

Indignant at these insulting remarks, Ayyangar rose to protest: 

“My country has not been treated with the dignity to 
which it is entitled. A simple request for time to consult 
with the home Government was being examined with great 
suspicion. I have been too much twitted today. 

Forsaken by his British colleague, on whom he depended 
so much, and taunted by the rest, Ayyangar found no one on 
his side excerpt the Ukrainian delegate, Tarasenko, who alone 
intervened in the debate and called the imperialist bluff: 

“There was no doubt about the need for adjournment. 
And the Council should not even try to limit the period of 
adjournment, as it could not fix the time required to consult 
with the home government. If the Anglo-American majority 
was not prepared to agree to this plain and simple request 
let them refuse it openly. Let votes be taken and recorded 
on this request. 

Only after Tarasenko’s challenge was the adjournment agreed 
to. But in order to bully India into submission the right was 
reserved, if the Anglo-American majority desired and felt it 
expedient, to resume the debate with or without Ayyangar. 

“This decision, w^hich was accepted with relief by every¬ 
body, reserves to the Council the right to re-open the debate 
at any time, with or without Ayyangar if the news from 
Kashmir should warrant it.”^‘* 

The first round of the Security Council debate showed 
without any doubt that the United States and Britain had 
mustered all their strength to brush aside India’s case and 
evade the clear and simple issue. The debate also showed that 

(7) Montreal Daily Star, February 11, 1948. 

(8) New York Times, February 12, 1948. 

(9) People's Age, February 29. 1948. 

(M)) Montreal Daily Star, February 13. 1S48. 
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they were only interested in utilising the reference of the case 
to the Security Council for establishing their own administra¬ 
tion in Kashmir under the plea of supervising a so-called 
“impartial plebiscite” for which neither India nor the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir State had ever approached the United 
Nations. These conclusions were so inescapable that Pandit 
Nehru himself charged the Anglo-American powers of “refusal 
to face the straight issue put to it” and of considering the 
Kashmir issue “not on its merits but subordinated to the use 
of power politics”. Speaking in Jammu he said: 

“Instead of discussing and deciding our reference in a 
straightforward manner, the nations of the world sitting on 
the Security Council got lost in power politics.” 

From such an attitude of the Anglo-American powers one 
would naturally have expected that the Government of India 
would consider afresh their decision to refer the issue to the 
Security Council and arrive at the inescapable conclusion that 
it must immediately be removed from the agenda of the Council 
and decided outside its orbit and without its interference. But 
the Indian Government continued to rely on the U.S.-domi¬ 
nated Security Council for a solution of the problem. It per¬ 
sisted in its policy of refusing to have the Kashmir case settled 
democratically and peacefully outside the fold of the Security 
Council. The Western powers were not denounced by the 
Indian Government for their deliberate misrepresentation of 
known facts but were implored pathetically to take the 
side of India. 

It is however true that the Government of India took an 
oppositional stand vis-a~ins imperialis]n on certain specific but 
vital and fundamental issues, e.g. on the installation of a “neu- 
’tral” regime. This stand on a question of supreme importance, 
affecting the very life and fate of Kashmir and her national 
movement, thwarted, /or the time being, the immediate object 
of imperialism. But such an oppositional stand, by itself, could 
not defeat the entire plot of the United States and Britain. The 
Government of India’s pathetic and total reliance on the 
Security Council, despite occasional disagreements on vital 
issues, enabled Britain and America to continue their interfer¬ 
ence in the affairs of Kashmir. With Ayyangar’s return to 
Lake Success this fact and its implications became quite 
patent. 



CHAPTER X 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA 
EVOLVE A PLAN 


THE attitude of the United States and Britain towards the 
Kashmir question caused deep indignation in Kashmir and 
India. Democratic opinion, particularly in Kashmir, was fast 
beginning to see their real designs. As The Times wrote on 
February 14, 1948; 

“A profound shock has been administered to the Indian 
opinion by the course which the discussions at Lake 
Success have followed.’^ 

Kingsley Martin stated in a despatch to the New Statesvian 
and Nation: 

“India deserved to have its appeal honestly considered 

and not side-tracked_The Security Council’s refusal to 

face the straight issue put to it has convinced almost every* 
one in India that the case has not been considered on its 
merits hut subordinated to use of power politics. In parti¬ 
cular, it is said that one of the underlying factors has been 
the Anglo-American concern about bases in Pakistan.”^ 

Lord Mountbatten saw the new rising mood and temper 
of India towards the Security Council’s handling of the 
Kashmir case: 

“At our Staff Meeting to-day [17th February, 1948] 
Mountbatten reviewed the disquieting Kashmir situation. 
The reference of the dispute to the United Nations has at 
least offset the immediate risk of war, but a new danger is 
creeping up, the reality of which it is easier for us here in 


(1) The New Statesman and Nation, February 20, 1948. 
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Delhi than for the Government in London or the delegates 
at Lake Success to discern. Various suspicions are seeping 
into the minds of the Indian Government and the politically 
conscious public which, taken together, could well develop 
into a major frontal attack on Indo-British good-wilL 

“In the first place, there is bewilderment at the delay 
of the United Nations in accepting India’s basic complaint 
that an act of aggression has taken place in Kashmir. This 
is regarded here as no mere formality, but as a basic point 
of grievance involving a threat to peace which the United 
Nations was especially created to redress. Hence grows the 
suspicion that the United Nations is being made the forum 
for the promotion of international power politics. As evi¬ 
dence of this the published attitude of the American and 
British delegates, Warren Austin and Noel-Baker, are cited. 
Both are widely accused of being unashamedly pro-Pakistan 
for a variety of un-edifying reasons. 

“As a natural reaction from this disillusionment, which 
is genuinely and nationally felt, the belief is also spreading 
that India has most to hope, whether in terms of mediation 
or even of the veto, from Soviet Russia and her satellites.’"- 
(Emphasis added.) 

Mountbatten reacted swiftly to these developments with 
a cunning manoeuvre: change the form of those obnoxious as¬ 
pects of the Security Council’s resolutions that are repugnant 
to India, make one or two minor concessions, stage a tactical 
retreat but maintain the essence of the plans. 

“Mountbatten is worried because he feels that Attlee 
and Noel-Baker do not seem to be showing themselves suffi¬ 
ciently alive to the psychological influences of this dispute 
and that their attempt to deal out even-handed justice is 
producing heavy-handed diplomacy. The crux of the pro¬ 
blem as seen in London is India’s unwillingness to recognise 
that a plebiscite carried out under the auspices of Abdullah 
and with the sole support of Indian troops, even with 
Security Council’s backing, would not be regarded as ful¬ 
filling the condition of its fair conduct. In Mountbatten’s 
opinion the United Kingdom delegate could with advantage 
take a less unfriendly line towards India by supporting the 

(2) Campbell-Johnson. Alan. Mission with Mountbatten, pp. 286-7. 
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view that the first step should be for Pakistan to stop help¬ 
ing the raiders. The question of superintending the plebiscite 
without interfering with the legally constituted Government 
deserved, he felt, more sympathetic discussion and treatment 
than it has yet received.^* (Emphasis added.) 

Mountbatten’s Press Attache wrote the passage quoted 
above on February 17, 1948. On March 7, a Lake Success 
news item stated that a new approach to the Kashmir problem 
would be tried out and the disputed problem of an interim 
administration for Kashmir might be solved by broadening the 
Abdullah administration on a wider political basis.^ Mount- 
batten’s new outline found a concrete and formal expression 
in the resolution presented in the Security Council on March 
18 by the Kuoniintang representative, Dr. Tsiang. 

The resolution provided for (1) an undertaking by the 
Pakistan Government to use its best endeavours to secure the 
withdrawal of invading tribesmen from Kashmir and prevent 
any further incursion into, the State; (2) an agreement by the 
Government of India for the progressive withdrawal of such 
of its troops as are not required for purposes of defence 
and security; (3) a Plebiscite Administration to be run by 
United Nations officials nominated by its Secretary-General 
and (4) an ‘‘adequate representation of all major groups in 
the State” in the interim Government of Jammu and Kashmir. 

A perusal of the provisions of the resolution made it 
abundantly clear that the majority in the Security Council 
had not deflected basically from their main strategy laid down 
when the Kashmir question was first placed on its agenda. 
The plebiscite under United Nations control remained, as be¬ 
fore, the main objective of imperialism. In this respect, the 
drafters of the resolution did not depart an inch from their 
earlier proposals which had been so strongly and consistently 
opposed by India in the first round of the Security Council 
debate. The resolution did, however, make some modifications 
in respect of certain vital issues. It admitted India’s conten¬ 
tion, though only tacitly, that Pakistan had helped the invaders 
and should therefore be called upon to desist. It permitted 
India to station some of its armed forces in Kashmir. It modi¬ 
fied the demand for the ending of the National Conference 


(3) Campbell-Johnson. Alan, Mission with Mountbatten, p. 287. 

(4) The Statesman, March 8. 1948. 
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Government and its replacement by an ‘'impartiar* regime 
appointed by the Security Council majority. 

This last demand had been ceaselessly insisted on by 
Warren Austin and NoebBaker for two purposes: First, it 
would secure to the Anglo-Americans the possibility of im- 
pK>sing their direct domination over Kashmir; second, the 
Government of the National Conference that had thwarted 
imperialist plans would be safely removed from power for 
ever. But this demand had evoked bitter indignation in 
Government of India circles and among the people. To make 
it acceptable to India it was, therefore, considered essential 
to dress it up in a presentable way. Accordingly, the first 
objective of this demand was sought to be achieved through 
the imposition of a ^‘Plebiscite Administration” of United 
Nations officials, making the legal Government completely 
subservient to it. As The Times (London) wrote on April 
20, 1948: 

“The plebiscite administration will probably prove the 
greatest obstacle to India’s acceptance of the plan, since it 
would commit her to the virtual suppression of the ordinary 
powers of the Kashmir Government over its military and 
police forces in favour of an authority which, though nomi¬ 
nally a part of the Government, would in practice be res¬ 
ponsible to the Security Council.” 

The second objective was sought to be achieved by ending the 
popular character of the National Conference Government 
through the inclusion of pro-imperialist “Azad Kashmir” ele¬ 
ments (“adequate representation of all major groups in the 
State in the interim Government of Jammu and Kashmir”). 

Thus, in pursuance of the basic strategy of bringing Kash¬ 
mir under the direct domination of the United States and 
Britain, the Tsiang resolution replaced the earlier plan of out¬ 
right liquidation of the National Conference Government and 
its replacement by a Security Council regime by an alternative 
plan of super-imposing a Plebiscite Administration in Kashmir 
over the lawful Government and by simultaneously neutralis¬ 
ing, or even ending, the popular democratic initiative of the 
National Conference Government. This was exactly what 
Mountbatten had actually meant by “superintending the plebi¬ 
scite without interfering with the legally constituted 
Government”. 
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India walked into the Mountbatten-inspired trap, so skil¬ 
fully and diligently laid by the Anglo-American delegates at 
Lake Success. “If I may permit myself to say so,” said Ayyan- 
gar, now back at Lake Success, “M. Tsiang’s draft resolution 
of March 18 was a valiant attempt at a just compromise, em¬ 
bodied in the draft article of the settlement to be accepted by 
both parties. It broke away courageously from the January- 
February rut of argument and opinion.” Ayyangar shut his 
eyes to those clauses of the resolution which were aimed at a 
flagrant violation of the sovereignty of the State and at sub¬ 
jecting the National Conference Government to the dictates 
of the Plebiscite Administration. He himself admitted that the 
plebiscite machinery was “to be administered by a director and 
a number of deputies nominated by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, and functioning with the maximum of 
independence.'^ Even then he fondly imagined that the 
sovereignty of the Kashmir Government would continue 
unimpaired. 

The Hindustan Times^ rejoicing at the resolution, described 
it “as the first serious attempt to solve the dispute on a reason¬ 
able and practicable basis”, adding that “the main provisions 
are such as can and should be accepted by self-respecting and 
peace-loving nations”. 

When the attitude of the Government of India to this 
resolution became known, the jubilant Anglo-American dele¬ 
gates and their satellites went promptly into conference and 
evolved a new resolution. This resolution was, in its essen¬ 
tials, the same as the old one but defined in greater detail the 
powers of the United Nations Plebiscite Administration, the 
extent of its control over the armed forces and police of the 
Jammu and Kashmir Government and its authority to nomi¬ 
nate magistrates to act within the State judicial system. The 
main features of the resolution were: 

(1) “The Government of India should undertake that 
there will be delegated by the State to the Plebiscite 
Administration such powers as the latter considers neces¬ 
sary for holding a fair and impartial plebiscite including, for 
that purpose only, the direction and supervision of the State 
forces and police.” 

(2) “The Government of India should undertake that 
the Government of Jammu and Kashmir will appoint fully 
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qualified persons nominated by the Plebiscite Administration 
to act as special magistrates within the State judicial sys¬ 
tem to hear cases which in the opinion of the Plebiscite 
Administrator have a serious bearing on the preparation for 
and the conduct of a free and impartial plebiscite.” 

The resolution further made it obligatory on the State Govern¬ 
ment to release all political prisoners, meaning thereby arch- 
communalists, pro-imperialist flunkeys of ex-Premier Kak 
and other anti-people elements who alone had been arrested 
by the National Conference Government when it assumed 
power in October 1947. The resolution also increased the 
number of members of the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan (UNCIP) from three to five. 

The Government of India reacted very violently when the 
text of the new resolution was released in its entirety. 
Blinded by a pro-imperialist outlook and with an extreme faith 
in the “impartiality” of the American-dominated Security 
Council, Ayyangar had miserably failed to discern the real, 
obnoxious character of the Tsiang resolution itself when 
he had extolled it as “a valiant attempt at compromise.” 
But vrhen its real meaning and purport was revealed 
without any camouflage in the shape of a new resolution, the 
Indian representative, under instructions from the Government 
of India, resolved to reject it. Pandit Nehru instructed Ayyan¬ 
gar to condemn the resolution outright and lodge an emphatic 
and vigorous protest. But the astute British Governor- 
General hastened to use his influence in softening Nehru’s 
attitude down to a feeble and meek protest. He succeeded, 
at the same time, in changing Nehru’s attitude towards the 
United Nations Commission for Kashmir and in persuading 
him to allow it to land in India. 

“Nehru’s reaction was at first violently adverse. He 
wrote to Mountbatten yesterday calling the resolution some¬ 
thing entirely different from the original Chinese resolution 
of Dr. Tsiang and arguing that it rejected every contention 
put forward by the Indian delegate. The only course now 
open to the Indian Government, he added ominously, 
was to oppose it completely. Mountbatten replied that in his 
opinion few if any of the amendments in the new resolution 
were fundamental.... 
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“At the outset, it seems, Nehru was fully resolved to 
issue instructions of general condemnation to Ayyangar at 
Lake Success, but Mountbatten, with his overwhelming 
persistence and flair for argument in detail, finally prevailed 
on Nehru to break down and localise his objections under 
four specific headings three of which on analysis can be 
seen as expressions of the Government of India’s desire not to 
allow a whittling down of Sheikh Abdullah’s authority. 
Mountbatten had been instrumental in securing Nehru^s 
agreement that the proposed plebiscite commission should 
be allowed to come to India.” (Emphasis added.) 

Despite India’s opposition, the resolution was passed by 
the Anglo-American majority in the Security Council on April 
21, 1948. 

The adoption of the resolution was a direct attack on the 
sovereignty of Kashmir, her national movement and the 
Kashmir Government. It was, therefore, opposed in Kashmir, 
and the General Council of the National Conference rejected 
it in toto: 

“The General Council of the National Conference is of 
the opinion that the resolution is yet another feature of 
power politics on which the Security Council has embarked 
ever since its inception. Right from the time the issue of 
Kashmir was referred to the Security Council, some mem¬ 
bers had been at pains to make capital out of the issue for 
their own designs.... Some members even suggested that 
the Security Council should have a direct hand in the 
administration of Kashmir. 

“The General Council wishes to make it clear for all 
times that it will brook no interference from any quarter in 
the newly won freedom attained by the people after bitter 
struggle extending over 17 years.... The General Council 
calls upon the Popular Government to arm the people to 
take immediate steps to mobilise the entire nation for this 
purpose.” 

Although the April 21 resolution was rejected, the Govern¬ 
ment of India welcomed the Council’s decision to send a 
Commission to India, Pakistan and Kashmir, thanks to the 


(5) Campbell-Johnson, Alan, Mission with Mountbatten, pp. 316-17. 
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Nehru-Mountbatten combination. '‘The Government of India 
regret”, wrote Prime Minister Nehru to the Security Council 
Chairman on May 5, 1948 “that it is not possible for them to 
implement those parts of the resolution against which their 
objections were clearly stated by their delegation, objections 
which after consultation with the delegation, the Government 
of India fully endorse. If the Council should decide still to send 
out the Commission.... the Government of India would be 
glad to confer with it.” In another letter, dated June 5, Pandit 
Nehru, while reiterating his earlier stand of co-operation, stated 
that “there can be no question of the Commission proceeding 
to implement the resolution on Kashmir until objections 
raised by the Government of India have been satisfactorily 
met”. He also added that “if the Commission is to visit India, 
they would like to know in advance the point or points on 
which it would wish to confer with them”. 

It was a known and incontrovertible fact that the issues 
on which the Commission would base their “mediation” were 
to be no other than those explicitly provided in the April 21 
resolution itself. The Commission thought that a reiteration 
of these points of reference might offend India and stiffen 
Nehru’s attitude towards its arrival in India. It, therefore, 
replied evasively to the Prime Minister’s query. When pressed 
for a reply, the Commission again evaded an answer and 
stated that it was “proceeding to India and Pakistan with a 
view to a peaceful settlement of the situation in the Jammu 
and Kashmir State”. Nehru believed these hypocritical words 
and, casting his misgivings to the winds, extended his co-opera¬ 
tion to the Commission: 

“My Government note that the Commission is coming 
to the Indian sub-continent with the most sincere desire to 
be of real service to them as well as to the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment for the settlement of the situation in Kashmir .... The 
Government of India will be glad to confer with the Com¬ 
mission when it arrives in Delhi.” 

The leaders of the National Conference and all democratic 
forces in Kashmir were determined to oppose the arrival of 
the Commission in India and Kashmir. But the Indian 
Government, dependent as it was on British imperialism, dis- 


(6) Nehru’s telegram to the Commission of June 26, 1948. 
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couraged any such move and characterised the mounting 
anger of the people as an expression of discourtesy towards 
the United Nations. As The Times of London revealed on 
July 11, 1948: “Sheikh Abdullah’s supporters were sternly 
told to abstain from hostile demonstrations.” 

The National Conference leadership gave in to the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s pressure. Jubilant at this, the London Times 
wrote on July 12, 1948: 

“Although there has been no change in the Indian 
Union’s view on the merits of the case it is evident that in 
the recent weeks there has been some softening in the atti¬ 
tude towards the Commission.... It was said that India’s 
reception of the Commission would be ‘correct but not 
cordial’, while it was known that in Kashmir itself Sheikh 
Abdullah’s regime was averse from allowing the Commission 
to set foot in the State and felt that public resentment might 
take the form of black flag demonstrations. 

“Realising that such treatment would hardly redound to 
India’s credit or advantage—especially as Pakistan was likely 
to welcome the Commission warmly—^the Indian Cabinet 
discussed the matter at length and, while reserving its objec¬ 
tions in principle to the Security Council resolution on the 
Kashmir dispute, decided to extend all facilities and 
courtesies to the Commission while on Indian soil.” 

The significance of Pandit Nehru’s attitude towards the arrival 
of the Commission in India was underlined by the same paper 
on May 8,1948: 

“At the same time both Governments indicated that 
they would not oppose the arrival of the Kashmir Commis¬ 
sion on the spot and might cooperate with it.... This is a 
most encouraging feature of the deliberations. If both Gov¬ 
ernments had decided on a completely negative position 
they would not have appointed their own selected represen¬ 
tatives to serve on the Commission. When a neutral body 
reaches Kashmir it will by its very presence tend to create 
a stabilising mediatory atmosphere.” (Emphasis added.) 

Anglo-American intervention through the U. N. had begun. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE COMMISSION SETS TO WORK OUT 
THE PLAN 


WHILE opposing the April 21 resolution, N. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar had told the Security Council: 

‘‘As the resolution now stands, India has definitely to 
express her strong opposition to it. If, however, the resolu¬ 
tion is carried in spite of our objections and opposition, it 
will be for my Government to decide its course of action in 
the circumstances created. It will be for my Government to 
decide its course of action regarding the stoppage of fighting 
in Kashmir as soon as possible and the holding of a plebiscite 
thereafter.” 

These few sentences were highly significant and symptomatic 
of the coming events in Kashmir that were subsequently to 
determine the Commission’s course of action. 

In April 1948 the Indian Army launched offensive opera¬ 
tions in Jammu as well as in the Kashmir Province with 
Rajouri and Muzaffarabad as the respective objectives. On 
April 21, the Indian Army entered Rajouri while a two-prong¬ 
ed drive on Muzaffarabad was planned. 

The Anglo-American powers feared that if these offensive 
operations, coming in the wake of the rejection of the April 21 
resolution; were allowed to continue and develop into an all- 
embracing, State-wide drive for the expulsion of the invaders, 
the basis for their intervention in Kashmir would be seriously 
undermined and their bargaining power considerably lessened. 
The continued occupation of a considerable stretch of territory 
by the invaders was an indispensable prerequisite for their 
effective intervention in Kashmir. 

As we have recorded earlier, just as at the time of the 
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reference of the Kashmir case to the United Nations, Mount- 
batten attempted to confine the Indian Army’s oflensive opera¬ 
tions within the Uri limit, the Commission too considered it 
imperative, for its forthcoming intervention, to halt the 
offensive activities of the Indian Army in the Provinces of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Imperialism acted swiftly. Pakistan’s British Commander- 
in-Chief, General Gracey, raised a furore about the Indian 
Army threatening the defence of ‘‘his” country and the nece.s- 
sity of fighting back! He insisted that the Pakistan Army 
should move into Kashmir, directly and openly: 

“If Pakistan does not want to be faced with another big 
refugee problem; if India was not to be allowed to sit at the 
doorstep of Pakistan; if the civilian and army morale was 
not to be undermined, it is imperative that the Indian Army 
is not allowed to move beyond the Uri line.” ^ 

Promptly Pakistan moved its regular armed forces into the 
Jammu and Kashmir State. Till then it had been supplying 
the raiders with arms, equipment and military leadership only. 

The diplomatic aspect of the problem was successfully 
tackled bj^ the Commission. On its arrival in New Delhi on 
July 10, it asked “both sides” to refrain from taking any 
offensive action. This was precisely meant to prevent India 
from pursuing the already declared course of capturing Domel 
and of driving out the invaders from the State. As an official 
publication stated; 

“The Commission appealed to both sides to refrain from 
offensive activity while they carried out their negotiations. 
The Government of India immediately responded to the 
appeal and the Indian Army in Kashmir and Jammu was 
directed not to undertake fresh offensive action.” “ 

The Commission feared that if, from the very outset, it 
started pressing India to accept the April 21 resolution, the 
Government of India might be completely put off and con¬ 
firmed in its intention to drive out the raiders from large 
areas of State territory. To eliminate this possibility, the Com- 

(1) Quoted in Zafrullah Khan’s speech to the Pakistan Institute of Foreign 
Affairs. Karachi. August 38, 1950. 

(2) Defending Kashmir, Government of India. 1949. p. 63. 
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mission made the negotiating of a cease-fire its first task. It 
believed that once it was assured that the Indian Army would 
not take the offensive, the Indian Government could be com¬ 
pelled to accept the April 21 resolution. The calculation was 
that, with a cease-fire, to secure the withdrawal of the hostile 
forces from the State, the Indian Government would have no 
alternative but to appeal for the intervention of the Commis¬ 
sion. At this stage, the Commission could dictate terms to 
India. 

The Commission presented its cease-fire and truce propo¬ 
sals to the Governments of India and Pakistan which had 
already been drawn up and adopted as a resolution on August 
13, 1948. The main provisions of this resolution were: 

(1) An immediate cease-fire order to be issued simultane¬ 
ously to all the forces under the Indian and Pakistani 
Commands. 

(2) The two High Commands to refrain from taking any 
measures that might augment the military potential of 
their respective forces. 

(3) “As the presence of troops of Pakistan in the territory 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir constitutes a mate¬ 
rial change in the situation since it was first i’epresented 
by the Government of Pakistan before the Security 
Council, the Government of Pakistan should withdraw 
its troops from the State.’’ 

(4) Pakistan to secure the withdrawal of invading tribes¬ 
men. 

(5) “Pending a final,solution, the territory evacuated by the 
Pakistan troops will be administered by the local autho¬ 
rities.” 

(6) After tribesmen and Pakistan troops have withdrawn, 
the Government of India to begin the withdrawal of the 
bulk of their forces. 

(7) “Pending the acceptance of the conditions for a final 
settlement of the situation in the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, the Indian Government will maintain within 
the lines existing at the moment of the cease-fire those 
forces of its Army which in agreement with the Commis¬ 
sion are considered necessary to assist local authorities 
in the observance of law and order.” 
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<8) U.N. Military Observers to “supervise the observance 
of the cease-fire order”. 

(9) “The Governments of India and Pakistan re-affirm their 
wish that the future of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
shall be determined in accordance with the will of the 
people and to that end, upon the acceptance of the Truce 
Agreement, both Governments agree to enter into con¬ 
sultations with the Commission to determine fair and 
equitable conditions whereby such free expression will 
be assured.” 

While the Commission was busy in its talks with the 
Governments of India and Pakistan, it cabled the United 
Nations Secretary-General to send to Kashmir forty military 
observers and a military, adviser of the rank of a general. At 
the time the cable reached the United Nations Headquarters, 
the Soviet delegate, M. Jacob Malik, happened to be the Secu¬ 
rity Council Chairman. He called a meeting of the Council to 
discuss the selection of observers. He suggested that these mi¬ 
litary observers be drawn from all the five countries repre¬ 
sented on the Commission—Argentina, Belgium, Colombia, the 
United States of America and Czechoslovakia. Citing the ex¬ 
ample of Palestine where observers were selected equally from 
the three countries represented on the Palestine Truce Commis¬ 
sion—the United States, France and Belgium—the Soviet dele¬ 
gate suggested to the Security Council that the same method be 
followed in selecting military observers for Kashmir. All the 
Security Council delegates except Jacob Malik and Dimitri 
Manuilsky (Ukraine) opposed not only this suggestion but 
the very idea of convening a Council meeting. The Soviet de¬ 
legate’s suggestion came in for ridicule and was rejected. 

The despatch of foreign military observers drawn from 
the armies of the U.S.A., Canada, Australia, Belgium and 
Norway was an important step towards the execution and 
fulfilment of the final plan of bringing Kashmir under the 
suzerainty of the United States and Britain. 

On receiving the August 13 resolution, the Government of 
India sought clarifications and elucidations of some of its pro¬ 
visions. The two main issues on which it called for explana¬ 
tions from the Commission were with respect to the sovereignty 
of the National Conference Government beyond the cease-fire 
line and the future administrative control of the strategically- 
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situated north and north-eastern regions of the State. Dis- 
cu.ssing 'he first issue, Pandit Nehru wrote to the Chairman 
of the Commission on August 20 that the resolution should 
not be interpreted or appMed in praetiee so as (a) to bring 
into question the sovereign'y of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Government over the portion of the territory evacuated by 
Pakistan troops, (b) to afford any recognition of the so-called 
“Azad Kashmir ’ Government, or (c) to enable this territory 
to be consolidated in any way during the period of truce to 
the disadvantage of the Slate*. He also mentioned that the 
Chairman had already made it clear to him that the “Commis¬ 
sion was not conipe'tcnt to recognise the sovereignty of any 
territory ovei’ the evacuated areas e» her than that of the 
Jammu and Kashmir Government *. On the same day, ho 
wrote another letter in which he raised the question of the 
mountainous and sparsely populated areas of the north and 
north-east, demanding that their administrative control be 
vested in the Jammu and Kashmir G(<vernment and India be 
allowed to look after their defence. The only exception that 
the Government of India was prepared to accept was with 
respect to the Gilgit region: 

‘*The authority of the Jammu and Kashmir Government, 
over this region [north and nor:h-castern] as a whole has 
not been challenged or disturbed c*xcept by roving bands ol 
hostiles nr in some places hke Skardu which have been 
occupied by ii-regulars of Pakistan ti’oops. The Commission’s 
re.solution, as you agreed in the course of our interview on 
the 18th, does not deal with the problem of administration 
or defemcc in this large area. We desire that after Pakistan 
troops and irregulars have withdrawn from the territory, 
the responsibility for the admirustration of the evacuated 
areas should revert to the Government of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir and that for defetice to us. (The only exception that 
we should be prepared, to accept would be Gilejit), We must 
be free to maintain garrisons at selected points in this area 
for the dual purpose of pj*eventing the incursion of tribes¬ 
men, who obey no authority, and to guard the main trade 
routes from the State into Central Asia.” 

Before we go into a discussion of these points, it becomes 
essential to understand the far-reaching implications of the 
Government of India’s resiling from its position in regard to 
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the strategic area of Gilgit. It may be recalled here that the 
Governments of the U.S.A. and Britain needed Gilgit, among 
other places in the Kashmir State, for anti-Soviet war purposes. 
Therefore, the question of administration and defence of this 
area was of great importance which could be decided by the 
Commission only to the advantage of these two Governments. 
The Government of India, by waiving the legitimate claim of 
the Kashmir Government to extend its sovereignty to this 
highly strategic region bordering on the U.S.S.R., made a 
present of Gilgit to the United States and Britain and their 
agents in Pakistan and ‘‘Azad Kashmir”. It will not be out 
of place to mention here that when the Indian Army was 
bombing the airstrip and other military installations in Gilgit, 
Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan threatened childishly that 
Gilgit would be forced to accede to the Soviet Union! Banking 
on the common anti-Soviet outlook of the Government of India, 
he sought thereby to force it to reverse its policy towards 
Gilgit and give up its claim on this strategic region: 

“Sir Mohammad stated that another problem which was 
of concern to Pakistan was the position of the Gilgit Agency. 
He discussed the background of the relations of the Gilgit 
Agency with the British Crown. In late October 1947, 
representatives of the Gilgit Agency had requested accession 
to Pakistan, but the Pakistan Government had not taken 
any decision at that time. There had been frequent requests 
from the Gilgit Agency which had clearly indicated that if 
no action was taken by Pakistan, they would seek accession 
to the Soviet Union. He had received reports a few days 
ago that the Gilgit town had been bombed by the Indian Air 
Force. This was wanton murder as there were no military 
targets. Sir Mohd. felt that Pakistan would soon be 
requested to send military aid to Gilgit Agency and that, if 
it did not do so, much aid would be obtained elsewhere.^'’^ 

Pandit Nehru allowed himself to be intimidated and re¬ 
nounced the demand that the responsibility for the adminis¬ 
tration of Gilgit should revert to the Government of Kashmir. 

The apologists of the Government of India may argue that 

(3) Notes of the informal meeting of the representatives of the United 
States and Colombia and the Pakistan Minister of Foreign Affairs, Karachi, 
July 18. 1948. 
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it would have been myopic to put the question of a “mountain- 
fuis and sparsely populated” territory above the interests of 
the larger and real issue. They may attempt to put up a plea 
that this tribal area was of no use to Kashmir’s economy and 
need not have, therefore, remained under the National Con¬ 
ference Government, but the democratic forces in Kashmir and 
India, which oppose imperialism, would not like even this 
mountainous and economically unproductive area to be admi¬ 
nistered by the agents of the Anglo-American powers and used 
.as a base against the Soviet Union. They would not like an 
inch of Kashmir’s territory to be used as an anti-Soviet, anti¬ 
democratic base, no matter whether that territory happens to 
be in the Valley or in the north, whether laden with rich 
orchards and watei'ed by numerous streams or completely 
barren and waste. The unceremonious surrender of Gilgit to 
imperialism was not only a violation of the sovereignty of 
Kashmir and its Government but a betrayal, on the part of the 
Government of India, of the interests of peace and an abet¬ 
ment in the crime of anti-Soviet war preparations. 

Reverting to the discussion of the August 13 resolution 
and the clarifications sought by Pandil Nehru, it would be 
useful if the Commission s replies to his two important letters 
are quoted in full. To the first letter, the Chairman of the 
Commission replied on August 25, 1948: 

“The Commi.ssion requests me to convey to Your Excel¬ 
lency its view that the interpretation of the Resolution as 
expressed in Paragraph 4 of your letter [relating to the 
sovereignty of the Jammu and Kashmir Government in the 
territories evacuated by Pakistan troops] coincides with Us 
^own interpretation, it being understood that as regards point 
1(c) the local people of the evacuated territory will have 
freedom of legitimate political activity. In this connection, 
Ihe term ‘evacuated territory’ refers to those territories in 
4he State of Jammu and Kashmir which are at present under 
:the effective control of the Pakistan High Command.” 

The Commission thus accepted the position of the Government 
•of India that the sovereignty of the Kashmir Government 
should be accepted and extended to the areas occupied at 
present by Pakistan and “Azad Kashmir” troops. To the 
second letter relating to the question of the control of areas 
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of the north and north-east, the Commission’s Chairman 
replied; 

“The Commission wishes me to confirm that due to the 
peculiar conditions of this area, it did not specifically deal 
with the military aspect of the problem in its Resolution of 
13th August, 1948. It believes, however, that the question 
raised in your letter coidd be considered in the implementa¬ 
tion of the resolution/^ 

One would have now expected the Commission to stick to 
the promises given to India. But on these two important 
issues it gave Sir Mohammad Zafrullah IChan, who also 
demanded elucidations and clarifications, contradictory and 
diametrically opposite assurances. In his letter to the Com¬ 
mission on September 6, he made the startling disclosure that, 
through clarifications (verbal) furnished to the Pakistan Gov¬ 
ernment, he had beeii given to understand that the August 13 
resolution sought to achieve the objective “that all territory 
under the authority or control of the Pakistan High Command, 
including Gilgit and the areas under the control of Azad Kash¬ 
mir, shall during the period of the truce continue to be admini¬ 
stered by the authorities which are in de facto control of it at 
the time of the cease-fire and that no civil or military officer 
of the Government of India or of the State Government shall 
enter into or exercise any authority over it.'’ These Janus¬ 
faced dealings of the Commission with the Governments of 
India and Pakistan were so grotesquely conducted that even 
the mouthpiece of British big business felt constrained to write: 

“Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that the negotia¬ 
tions have from the start been vitiated by the Commission’s 
regrettable tendency (happily no longer in evidence) to 
issue ‘elucidations and clarifications' to one side, on request, 
without communicating them to the other.” ^ 

These mutually contradictory assurances boomeranged. 
Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, relying on the promises given 
to him verbally, wrote in the same letter to the Commission 
that the Pakistan Government accepted the proposals of the 
August 13 resolution “subject to the clarifications and elucida¬ 
tions furnished by the Commission to the Government of 


(4) Economist, July 16. 1949. 
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Pakistan being accepted by the Government of India and the 
elucidations and clarifications, if any, furnished by the Com¬ 
mission to the Government of India being acceptable to the 
Government of Pakistan.... ” Zafrullah demanded that India 
should accept unconditionally all the provisions of the April 21 
resolution as “explained by the sponsors of the Resolution”. 
He also demanded from the Commission a written confirmation 
as to “whether the Government of Pakistan have or have not 
been justified in relying upon the clarifications, elucidations 
and assurances orally furnished by the Commission in the 
course of these discussions”. Already the Commission had 
written to Zafrullah on September 3, that “it will publish, 
after having received the answers of both the Governments to 
its Resolution, the full text of the Resolution and the corres¬ 
pondence relevant to it as exchanged between the Commission 
and the two Governments.” In these circumstances, could the 
assurances verbally furnished to Pakistan be reduced to writ¬ 
ing? The Commission thought that such a course would only 
offend India and result in grave consequences, rendering 
difficult the achievement of its immediate object. On the same 
day as Zafrullah raised this point, the Commission declared 
dramatically that the immediate implementation of the August 
13 resolution was not to be envisaged. This brought the con¬ 
troversy to a close. For saving its face, for preventing the 
situation from taking a complicated and grave turn, this was 
the only alternative left open to the Commission. The Com¬ 
mission also decided to leave for Europe to prepare an interim 
report to the Security Council on the situation in the Jammu 
and Kashmir State. To extricate itself from the awkward 
|X)sition into which it was thrown by Zafrullah’s clumsy beha¬ 
viour, the Commission ate its own words and politely wrote 
to him on September 7 that “in your first letter of September 
6th, transmitting the views of your Government on the Com¬ 
mission’s Resolution.... you have made assumptions and 
expressed certain conclusions which do not accurately reflect 
the Commission ^s position or its oral exp]anations....” 

Why did the Commission furnish contradictory assurances 
to India and Pakistan? Firstly, because it wanted to instigate 
one side against the other and further strain Indo-Pakistan re¬ 
lations and, secondly, because it calculated that by formally 
acceding to all their demands, both the parties would be 
straightaway led to accept the proposal of cease-fire which was 
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an essential prerequisite for a fuller and ultimate realisation 
of the Anglo-American plan of April 21. The Czechoslovak 
member of the UNCIP stated in his Minority Report that the so 
many and such important clarifications and elucidations which 
undermined the position of the Commission were furnished “as 
a result of a vain attempt to please both parties to the dispute 
at the same time”. 

The members of the Commission left for Europe in the 
last week of September 1948. Having failed in the first round 
of their “mediation”, they re-started their talks with India 
and Pakistan at Paris. This time the Commission did not res¬ 
trict itself only to the task of arranging a cease-fire and truce. 
The immediate appointment of the United Nations Plebiscite 
Administration was also made an equally important part of 
the discussions. On December 11, the Commission presented 
to India and Pakistan its proposals which were supplementary 
to the August 13 resolution. The main provisions of these were: 

(1) “The Secretary-General of the United Nations will, 
in agreement with the Commission, nominate a Plebiscite 
Administrator who shall be a personality of high interna¬ 
tional standing and commanding general confidence. He will 
be formally appointed to office by the Jammu and Kashmir 
Government.” 

(2) “The Plebiscite Administrator shall derive from the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir the powers he considers 
necessary for organising and conducting the plebiscite and 
for ensuring the freedom and impartiality of the plebiscite.” 

(3) “The Plebiscite Administrator will have authority 
to appoint such staffs of assistants and observers as he may 
require/' 

(4) “All civil and military authorities within the State 
and the principal political elements of the State will be re¬ 
quired to cooperate with the Plebiscite Administrator.” 

In the last week of December, the Commission deputed 
Dr. Alfred Lozano, Samper (his Alternative) and Eric Colban 
(Trygve Lie’s Personal Representative) to Delhi and Karachi. 
They discussed these proposals with the Governments of 
India and Pakistan and furnished them with elucidations and 
clarifications. The substance of these discussions was released 
by the Government of India in two aides-memoire and by 
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the Pakistan Government in a memorandum. In getting the 
December 11 proposals accepted by India and Pakistan, the 
Commission depended, this time a?so, upon the old trick of 
furnishing mutually contradictory promises and diametrically 
opposite assurances. 

One of the major issues on which opposite views were 
presented by the Commission was with respect to the disarm- 
ing and disbanding of the “Azad Kashmir” forces. On the 
first day of the Nehru-Lozano talks (December 20), Dr. 
Lozano admitted explicitly that it was the “Commission's 
intention to disarm these forces on a large scale”. 

“The Prime Minister drew attention to the fact that the 
Azad Kashmir forces which had been armed and equipped 
by Pakistan and were under the operational command of 
the Pakistan Army ran into tens of thousands.... Dr. 
Lozano pointed out that it was the Coynmission^s intention 
that there should be large scale disarniing of these forces^ 
though it would not be possible to require withdrawal, from 
these territories, of genuine inhabitants of these areas.” 

On the second day of the Conference Lozano attempted to go 
back on his assurances but reverted to his earlier p>osition 
when Pandit Nehru flung a challenge at him: 

“He [Dr. Lozano] suggested, however, that the phrase 
‘large scale disarming' of the Azad Kashmir forces used in 
the portion of the aide-rnevioire. .. . did not, perhaps, 
represent the Commission’s intention. What the Commission 
had in mind was the disbanding of these forces; disarming, 
it was assumed, would follow. The Prime Minister pointed 
out that disbandment was not the same thing as disarming. 
Pakistan had raised something like 35 battalions of 28,000 to 
30,000 men who now formed part of the Azad Kashmir 
forces.... In view of this explanation. Dr. Lazano agreed 
that the phrase ‘large scale disarming’ should be regarded 
as correctly interpreting the Commission’s intention.”** 

On the other hand, the Pakistan Foreign Minister was assured 
by Dr. Lozano that the Commission did not intend disarming 
and disbanding the “Azad Kashmir” forces. Relying on 

(5) Government of India, aide-memoire No. 1. 

(6) Government of India, aide-memoire No. 2. 
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these assurances, furnished by the Commission as early as 
September 19, 1948, Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan revealed: 

“In paragraph 2(c) of its letter dated 19th September 
1948 the Commission gave a categorical assurance to the 
Pakistan Government that the Resolution of 13th August 
‘does not contemplate the disarmament or disbanding of 
Azad Kashmir Forces’.... Dr. Lozano assured me on 25th 
December 1948 that the disarming and disbanding of Azad 
Kashmir forces would take place only at the plebiscite stage 
and along with the final disposal of the Indian and Kashmir 
State forces... 

It was through these contradictory promises and assur¬ 
ances that the Commission succeeded in duping both India and 
Pakistan into an acceptance of its December 11 proposals. 
These methods of double-dealing and deceit were admitted by 
the London Times, though much later, when it said in its. 
issue of July 6, 1950 that “The Commission tried to be all 
things to all men, with the result that it lost face and got 
nowhere.” 

Having agreed to the August 13 resolution and the 
December 11 proposals of the Commission, which were later 
on put in the form of a resolution (January 5, 1949 resolution) ^ 
the Governments of India and Pakistan authorised their res¬ 
pective British Commanders-in-Chief—General Sir Roy Bucher 
and General Sir Douglas Gracey—to order a cease-fire with 
effect from one minute before midnight of January 1, 1949. 

It will be seen that the January 5 resolution, as distinct 
from the August 13 resolution, incorporated, besides cease-fire 
and truce proposals, some of the basic provisions of the April 
21 resolution also. An early appointment of the United 
Nations Plebiscite Administrator constituted as vital a part of 
it as immediate cease-fire and truce. 

To understand this change in the Commission’s tactics^ 
which have a bearing on the subsequent course of events in 
Kashmir, we have to keep in mind the fact that the Commis¬ 
sion, while exploring a way for an early acceptance of the 
August 13 resolution, had given contradictory assurances to^ 
India and Pakistan on a number of vital issues. The Commis¬ 
sion, after its departure for Europe, became thoroughly con- 

(7) Letter of the Pakistan Foreign Minister to the Chairman of the' 
U.N.C.I.P., August 16, 1949. 
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vinced that fundamental diflerences existed between it and 
India on the issues of the disarming and disbanding of ‘‘Azad 
Kashmir” forces, the sovereignty of the Kashmir Government 
over the areas occupied by Pakistan troops, and the future 
administrative control of the strategic areas of the north. In 
these circumstances, the Commission could not expect an easy 
and early implementation of the truce proposals as covered by 
the August 13 resolution, particularly when the Government of 
India was demanding a categorical and unequivocal commit¬ 
ment on these three important issues. Since the arranging of 
a truce was an essential pre-condition for the further execu¬ 
tion of the Anglo-American plan of April 21, it became evident 
to the Commission that the final aim of establishing a United 
Nations Plebiscite Administration over Kashmir would get 
inordinately delayed. It, therefore, found it essential to com¬ 
bine the plan of cea.se-fire and truce with that of appointing a 
Plebiscite Administrator, calculating thereby that even if truce 
talks dragged on, the Administrator would do his job and pre¬ 
pare the groundwork for a full and ultimate domination of the 
United States and Britain over the State. Not a mere cease¬ 
fire and truce but a simultaneous appointment of the Adminis¬ 
trator, became thus the new tactic of the Commission. Lozano 
made this clear when Pandit Nehru told him that the Govern¬ 
ment of India could not undertake any action in regard to 
Commission’s plebiscite propovsals till the cease-fire and truce 
proposals were completely accepted and implemented by 
Pakistan: 

“The Prime Minister emphasised (1) that, if the Gov¬ 
ernment of India were to accept the Commission’s plebi¬ 
scite proposals [December 11], no action could be taken in 
regard to them until parts I and II of the Commission’s 
Resolution of 13th August [relating to cease-fire and truce] 
had been fully implemented.... 

“As regards (1) Dr. Ixjzano enquired whether there 
would be objection to the appointment of a Plebiscite 
Administrator until Parts I and II of the Resolution of 13th 
August had been implemented. Both he and Mr. Colban 
thought that the Plebiscite Administrator could do useful 
exploratory work even before arrangements for holding a 
plebiscite could be taken in hand.” 


(8) Government of India, aide-memoire No. 1. 
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The implications of appointing the Plebiscite Administrator 
before the implementation of the truce proposals were revealed 
by Lozano and his colleague in another conference with 
Pandit Nehru: 

“Dr. Lozano, answering an enquiry of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, said that the Commission did not contemplate that the 
Plebiscite Administrator should undertake any administra¬ 
tive functions in regard to the plebiscite until Parts I and II 
of the Commission’s Resolution of the 13th August 1948 had 
been implemented.... What the Commission had in mind 
was that discussion on details connected with the plebiscite 
might begin as soon as possible as this would create a good 
impression all round. Monsieur Colban supported this view 
on the ground that the announcement of a Plebiscite 
Administrator of high standing would have an exceUent 
psychological effect” ^ 

An early appointment of the Administrator became, therefore, 
an important task for the Commission and “Dr. Lozano 
stressed the importance of appointing the Plebiscite Adminis¬ 
trator as soon as possible 

From a perusal of the provisions of the January 5 resolu¬ 
tion it will also be seen that the original plan of appointing a 
“Plebiscite Administration” was changed to that of appointing 
a “Plebiscite Administrator”. This was no mere change in 
words but a subtle manoeuvre to lead India to believe (as 
Lozano told Pandit Nehru) that the Administrators early 
appointment was proposed to help in working out the details 
of the plebiscite and not in administering the State for which, 
obviously, the Administration would be needed. This change 
was, therefore, made to meet the argument anticipated from 
India, that, before the implementation of the truce proposals, 
the United Nations could not be expected to administer 
Kashmir for the so-called purpose of holding a plebiscite. But 
the powers conferred upon the Plebiscite Administrator were 
so wide and the staff placed at his disposal so large that once 
he came to Kashmir he would automatically develop into the 
actual ruler of the Jammu and Kashmir State. 

The various provisions of the January 5 resolution also 


(9) Government of India, aide-memoire No 2 
(10) Ibid. 
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show that the extent of the powers of the Plebiscite Administra¬ 
tor, although clearly defined in the April 21 resolution, are 
left to be decided by him according “as he considers necessary 
for organising and conducting the plebiscite and for ensuring 
the freedom and impartiality of the plebiscite”. In view of 
India's strong opposition to the conferment of wide powers on 
the Administration by the Security Council, the Commission 
felt it necessary, as on an earlier occasion, to refrain from 
enumerating them in detail and instead to keep their extent 
and scope shrouded in doubt and uncertainty. The Commis¬ 
sion was watching for a suitable moment, i.e. after the cease¬ 
fire and truce agreements were arrived at, when it could re¬ 
veal the real scope of these powers without any equivocation 
or ambiguity. But the Security Council debates had amply 
borne out the real intentions of the imperialist powers—the 
establishing of their own administration in Kashmir. Even 
Lozano, who tried to be vague and non-committal on this issue 
in a conference with Pandit Nehru, could not give a clear 
assurance that such a proposition was not contemplated by the 
Commission. Instead, he repeated parrot-like the words of 
the resolution itself: 

“Dr. Lozano said that a Plebiscite Administrator of inter¬ 
national standing and commanding general confidence who 
would be appointed after consultation with the Government 
of India could be expected to act reasonably and that the 
Commission did not intend that he should usurp the func¬ 
tions of the State Government in the field of normal 
administration and law and order. His functions and powers 
would be limited to ensuring that the plebiscite was free and 
impartial.”^ ^ 

The Commission did not succeed in its plan of establish¬ 
ing the Administrator in Kashmir before the implementation 
of truce proposals because the Indian Government declined to 
permit his appointment till the truce terms embodied in the 
August 13 resolution, as elucidated and clarified by Lozano, 
were fulfilled by Pakistan. The Commission, therefore, now 
sought an early implementation of the truce proposals. 


(11) Government of India, aide-memoire No. 1. 



CHAPTER XII 


TRUMAN AND ATTLEE PRESS FOR 
ARBITRATION 


ON March 22, 1949, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, Trygve Lie, appointed Admiral Chester Nimitz, 
former Chief of Naval Operations of the U.S. Army, 
the Plebiscite Administrator of Kashmir. The New 
York Herald-Tribune of February 24, 1950 disclosed that his 
salary was fixed at $ 45,000 a year which indicated the import¬ 
ance attached to the post. To enable the Admiral to go to 
Kashmir at a very early date, the Commission strove to speed 
up the implementation of its truce proposals. The UNCIP 
arrived in the sub-continent early in February 1949 and imme¬ 
diately set itself to the task of formulating truce proposals. 

The first truce proposals were presented to India and 
Pakistan on April 15. These were subsequently modified and 
resubmitted on April 28. The Truce Terms were divided into 
three parts; Part I—Cease-Fire Line; Part II—^Withdrawal of 
Troops; Part III—General Provisions. One of the clauses 
of Part I (Paragraph i.D) referred to the strategic but sparsely 
populated and mountainous regions in the north: 

“As the Government of India had repeatedly claimed 
the right to p>ost and maintain garrisons at some strategic 
points in this region, the Commission, in an effort to meet 
the position of the Government of India, provided that... 
should the Commission and/or the Plebiscite Administrator 
conclude that it was necessary for the defence of the area, 
the Commission and/or the Plebiscite Administrator might 
agree to the Government of India stationing garrisons north 
of the cease-fire line, upon advice from the observers or upon 
reports from the Government of India.” ^ 

(1) Third Interim Report of the UNCIP. December 1949. 
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Part II of the Truce Terms dealt with the withdrawal of troops 
from the territory of the State. The Commission prescribed 
the schedules of withdrawal of the Pakistan troops and the 
bulk of the Indian forces. Part III contained various provisions 
which, among other things, established that the territory eva¬ 
cuated by the Pakistan troops be administered by the “local 
authorities” under the surveillance of the Commission. In a 
covering letter to the Governments of India and Pakistan, the 
Commission stated that “it does not believe that fruitful results 
will be obtained from further discussion. It is in this spirit 
that the Commission requests unreserved acceptance of the 
enclosed terms.” 

The Government of India, replying to Commission’s Truce 
Terms on May 18, 1949, re-affirmed its stand on the question 
of (a) disbanding and disarming the “Azad Kashmir” forces 
and its relation with the withdrawal of the bulk of the Indian 
forces and (b) the treatment of the sparsely populated areas of 
the north. The letter stated that the disarming and disband¬ 
ment of “Azad Kashmir” forces could not be left in a state of 
uncertainty or be thereafter the subject of challenge and dis¬ 
pute. The Pakistan Government should, therefore, be prevailed 
on to disband and disarm the 32 battalions of the “Azad Kash¬ 
mir” forces. The Government of India made it clear to the 
Commission that the phasing of the withdrawal of Indian troops 
should be made dependent on the progress registered in the 
actual disbanding and disarming of these forces. Regarding 
(b), the letter stated that, as the Prime Minister had written 
to the Commission’s Chairman on August 20, 1948, the Indian 
troops should forthwith be allowed to garrison important places 
in the strategic areas of the north. 

The position that Pakistan adopted towards these funda¬ 
mental issues was basically opposed to that of India. Sir 
Mohammad Zafrullah Khan held the view that the question of 
disbanding and disarming the 32 battalions of the “Azad Kash¬ 
mir” forces and the transfer of military control of the northern 
areas to the Indian Government and its administration to the 
Kashmir Government, were extraneous to the August 13 reso¬ 
lution and could not, therefore, form a part of the Truce Terms. 

The replies of both the Governments, in the words of the 
Commission itself, did not constitute an acceptance of the Truce 
Terms of April 28. Such a situation would tend to result in 
the indefinite postponement of Nimitz’s appointment as the 
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Administrator of Kashmir. The Commission, in its eagerness 
to have him installed at an early date, sought to speed up the 
implementation of its truce terms by a new method, recourse 
to which would amount to infringement of its terms of refer¬ 
ence. The Commission’s majority decided to take the course 
of arbitration. 

Since May 1949 frequent notices of the shortly expected 
arrival of Admiral Nimitz on the sub-continent had been regu¬ 
larly appearing in the American press. It became evident that 
arbitration was proposed by the United States delegation pre¬ 
cisely to' enable Admiral Chester Nimitz to arrogate to himself 
the powers of the Supreme Arbitrator of the dispute and thus 
pave the way for his smooth entry into Kashmir as its virtual 
ruler. Early in June the American press splashed the news, 
said to be emanating from Lake Success, that the Commission 
would take the course of arbitration. By a strange coincidence, 
one day after this news appeared in the American press, the 
United States member of the Commission, striving to bring the 
rest of the members round to the idea of solving the question 
of truce by arbitration, actually placed his first arbitration pro¬ 
posals before the Commission. The reasons which had promp¬ 
ted the UNCIP to consider the course of arbitration as the 
“only” solution to the question of truce were clearly stated by 
its Czechoslovak member, Dr. Chyle: 

“On the other hand, the offer of arbitration that exceeds 
the Commission’s terms of reference was in no way an acci¬ 
dental one. The U.S.A. delegation strove... for arbitration 
from as early a date as June of the current year with the 
quite frankly avowed intention to bring Admiral Nimitz at 
the earliest possible moment to the sub-continent in the capa¬ 
city of arbiter. The Commission on its part was favourably 
inclined towards the arbitration proposal because it did itself 
not greatly believe in its mediating mission, mainly because 
it was clear on the whole how difficult would be the imple¬ 
mentation of the resolution of 13 August 1948.” - 

Dr. Chyle also stated in his report: 

“In any arrangement of a truce by means of arbitration 
there was a great possibility that the truce arbiter could prac¬ 
tically become the arbiter of the dispute as a whole.” 


(2) Dr. Chyle’s Report to the Security Council, December 1949. 
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The Czechoslovak member challenged the American mem¬ 
ber’s plan of arbitration on the ground that “there exists on 
the part of the Commission a legal and at the same time a 
moral duty to send invitations to both Governments to attend 
a joint political meeting before taking into consideration any 
other means of solution”.^ The Commission, while accepting 
the Czechoslovak proposal, sought to torpedo it by insisting 
that it could be put into effect only subject to a successful 
termination of the Karachi Military Conference convened for 
the purpose of fixing a definite cease-fire line. The Czechoslo¬ 
vak delegation refused to accept this demand because a serious 
political matter could not be tied up with, and made dependent 
on, the favourable result of a Military Conference: 

“It is a serious political matter which must be considered 
on its own political grounds without any junction with mili¬ 
tary talks in Karachi, whatsoever might be their result.'’* 

But the Commission’s majority continued to adhere to the 
standpoint that the ultimate decision on the convening of a 
joint conference of the Governments of India and Pakistan 
would depend on the outcome of the Karachi miUtary 
negotiations. 

To the bitter disappointment of the Commission, the 
Karachi military conference evolved an agreed formula on the 
demarcation of the cea.se-fire line. After its successful termi¬ 
nation, the Commission approved, in its morning ses.sion on 
July 29, with the only exception of the United States delegation 
which abstained from voting, the Czechoslovak proposal for 
calling a joint political conference of India and Pakistan. But 
on the same day, in its afternoon session, it also passed—the 
Czechoslovak delegation abstaining—the proposal of the United 
States delegation for arbitration proceedings, for which the 
two Governments were recommended to accept as arbitrator 
the Plebiscite Administrator designate. Admiral Nimitz. Dr. 
Chyle told the Security Council that the “reason given for the 
hasty passing of the arbitration proposal of the U.S. delegation 
was the much stressed anxiety that the joint political confer¬ 
ence might end in failure and that, in order to save time, it was 
necessary to have a new proposal in readiness.” 


(3) Dr. Chyle’s Report. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. 
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The Governments of India and Pakistan accepted the 
Commission’s proposal of a joint political conference. Both 
the Governments appointed their delegations and August 22 
was fixed for the convening of the Conference which was to 
be held at New Delhi. But to their surprise they learnt on 
August 18 that the Commission had decided to cancel the joint 
political conference for which both India and Pakistan were 
making brisk prep>arations. Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan 
informed the Chairman of the Commission on August 29, 3949, 
in Karachi, that the Pakistan Government was taken by sur¬ 
prise at the Commission’s decision to cancel the joint confer¬ 
ence. On August 30, the Chairman of the Commission was 
informed in New Delhi by a representative of the Ministry of 
External Affairs and, two days later, by Pandit Nehru himself, 
that the Government of India had been astonished and dis¬ 
appointed at this decision. As Dr. Chyle put it: 

“The reasons for their standpoints was the conviction 
they voiced that parties to a dispute need not have identical 
views—for that is why disputes are being carried on—but 
they must sit round a table and must at least start discus¬ 
sions if any solution is to materialise.*’ ‘‘ 

The reason that the Commission advanced for the cancella¬ 
tion of the Conference was the finding of unbridgeable differ¬ 
ences in the answers of the Governments of India and Pakistan 
regarding the programme and agenda of the Conference. But 
the Commission failed to mention that tlie ‘‘conflicting points 
of view were well known previously not only to the Commis¬ 
sion but also to the two Governments”.' Dr. Chyle argued 
with the Commission’s majority that they had no right to 
cancel the Conference and that this could be done only by the 
two participating Governments. 

The real reason that impelled the Commission to take such 
a decision was not to remain concealed from democratic public 
opinion for long. On August 23, the Press Trust of India 
flashed a message from United Nations Headquarters at Lake 
Success that there was a prospect of the impasse “in which the 
Kashmir Commission now finds itself” being solved “by ap¬ 
pointing Admiral Chester W. Nimitz to act as arbitrator to fix 


(0) Dr. Chyle’s Report. 
(7) Ibid. 
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the truce terms between India and Pakistan.” The news 
agency added: 

“Though speculation has hitherto proceeded on the basis 
that Admiral Nimitz would be appointed mediator, those 
taking interest in Kashmir affairs noted that the New York 
Tivies published a story on Kashmir under the heading 
‘Nimitz as Arbiter in Kashmir Urged’ and ‘U.N. Commission 
to Propose His Appointment’.” ^ 

Seven days later, i.e. on August 29, the Commission actual¬ 
ly presented the memorandum on arbitration to the Govern¬ 
ments of India and Pakistan who were asked to “submit to arbi¬ 
tration the differences existing between them concerning all 
questions raised by them regarding the implementation of Part 
II of the Resolution of August 13, 1948”. Admiral Chester 
Nimitz was recommended as the arbitrator of the dispute. 

Since an undesirable advance publicity was being given to 
the Commission s arbitration plan in the U.S. press, the Com¬ 
mission took up the matter in its meeting on August 24, 1949, 
and in expressing its concern over this type of publicity, unani¬ 
mously considered it an interference with its work and prestige. 
It was decided to address a telegraphic communication to the 
President of the Security Council asking that the Secretary- 
General be requested to issue a press statement declaring that 
it lay with the Commission itself to decide what action it should 
take and thus dismiss the impression that the Commission 
derived the initiative from the press or any other sources. But 
Mr. Cordal, a member of the United Nations Secretariat, with¬ 
held on August 26 the cabled protest of the Chairman of the 
Commission, at that time the Czechoslovak delegate, from the 
Chairman of the Security Council, at that time a delegate of 
the Soviet Union. The cablegram was unanimously approved 
and voted upon by all members of the Commission who were 
informed by Cordal on September 4 that he had not delivered 
the complaint to the Chairman. The replies sent to the Com¬ 
mission’s cable by Sir Alexander Cadogan and Mr. Trygve Lie 
rejecting the complaint, were so drafted as to constitute a 
reproach to the Commission. The reason why Trygve Lie did 
not issue a statement as demanded by the Commission was 
because the Truman and Attlee intervention, made possible 


(8) Tribune, August 24, 1949. 
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by timely information emanating from the Commission itself, 
was to be carried out at the same time. 

The arbitration offer of the Commission, which had been 
drawn up in one of its secret sessions, before being presented 
to India and Pakistan, was placed at the disposal of the Gov¬ 
ernments of the U.K. and the U.S.A. Dr. Chyle revealed that 
the “verbatim text of the secret arbitration memorandum came 
into the hands of the British High Commissioner in New Delhi 
and Karachi at the same time or even sooner than it was 
officially presented to the Indian Government President 

Truman and Prime Minister Attlee made use of it in a synchro¬ 
nised action for “public interventionary pressure”. Two days 
after the Commission’s memorandum on arbitration was placed 
before the Governments of India and Pakistan, they wrote tO' 
Pandit Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan urging its immediate 
and unreserved acceptance. Their motives were clear, 

“Four main trade routes to Central Asia pass through 
Kashmir. A few miles beyond the northern border lies the 
Soviet Union.... Both Great Britain and the United States 
are aware of this situation and that explains the Truman- 
Attlee demarche. 

The Truman-Attlee intervention caused deep indignation 
in Kashmir and India as a whole. Pandit Nehru told an 
Allahabad audience: 

“I am surprised at the intervention of President Truman 

and Mr. Attlee in the Kashmir issue_It is not right to 

sidetrack the basic cause of the conflict. Such a situation 
makes us restless and uneasy.” 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad characterised the Truman-Attlee 
letters as a “serious intervention in the Kashmir dispute”. 
The National Conference annual session, held in September 
1949, declared that the proposal of arbitration was a device to 
rob the people of Jammu and Kashmir of the right of self- 
determination. It viewed the intervention with “suspicion and 
anger”. 

(9) Dr. Chyle’s Report. 

(10) Time and Tide, London, September 17, 1949. 

(11) Hindustan Times, September 5, 1949. 

(12) Tribune, September 7, 1949. 
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The Government of India’s opposition to the arbitration 
proceedings of the Commission and the Truman-Attlee inter¬ 
vention foiled the immediate tactics of the Anglo-American 
powers for installing Admiral Nimitz in Kashmir. The tragedy 
was that this opposition was not total and opportunities for 
foreign intervention in the near future were allowed to remain 
open. Thanks to the Government of India’s continued reliance 
on the United States and Britain for a solution of the Kashmir 
problem, these powers were enabled to continue their attempts 
to achieve their objective through other methods and devices. 



CHAPTER XIII 

GENERAL McNAUGHTON COMES ON 
THE SCENE 


FOUR members of the Commission—^the U.S.A., Belgium^ 
Colombia and Argentina—^presented a report to the Security 
Council in December 1949. The report mentioned the problems 
of (1) disposal of “Azad Kashmir'’ forces, (2) withdrawal of 
regular forces from the State and (3) the defence and future 
administration of the northern regions as the main obstacles 
to a solution of the dispute. Whereas the report discussed 
exhaustively the respective positions of the Governments of 
India and Pakistan in regard to these three problems, it was 
singularly silent on the contradictory promises and mutually 
exclusive assurances furnished by the Commission to the two 
Governments. Not even a bare reference was made to these. 
On the question of demilitarisation, these members of the Com¬ 
mission had come to the conclusion that the problem should 
be treated on a new basis, “eliminating all distinctions and 
comprising all questions concerning the final disposal of all 
armed forces in the State of Jammu and Kashmir”. Similarly, 
on the question of the northern areas, it arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that “the situation in the Northern Area today is such that 
the posting of garrisons by the Indian Army at points beyond 
those which are now held by it would result in an extension 
of military activities by the Government of India...” 

The Commission, whose unauthorised actions regarding 
the cancellation of the joint Indo-Pakistan Conference, arbitra¬ 
tion etc., had been thoroughly exposed by Dr. Chyle, recom¬ 
mended to the Security Council the abolition of the five-mem¬ 
ber body and its replacement by a “single person” enjoying a 
^‘broad authority”. This was aimed at eliminating the voice 
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of Czechoslovakia, whose delegation had consistently unmasked 
and fought in the Commission against the imperialist schemes. 

Dr. Chyle, the Czechoslovak member of the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan, submitted a minority 
report, referred to earlier, to the Security Council. This 
document was a scathing exposure of the Commission’s villain¬ 
ous acts and conspiracies which aimed at a furtherance of 
Anglo-American schemes against Kashmir and her national 
movement. The Czechoslovak delegate dissociated himself 
with the Commission’s ‘‘finding” that the failure of its mission 
was caused by the intransigence of the two Governments. He 
pointedly mentioned in his report that causes of its failure 
“must be looked for in the activities of the Commission per se, 
with a proper hght thrown on the substance of the whole 
problem of Kashmir”. But the Commission had “judged its 
task for the greater part only from the technical angle, without 
a capacity for seeing and drawing its conclusions from the 
whole political background of the Kashmir problem”. The 
Chyle Report discussed in detail how the Commission failed to 
contribute in a constructive way to the positive solution of the 
whole problem. The cancellation of the joint Indo-Pakistan 
political conference; the unauthorised proposal for arbitration; 
the disclosure of the secret memorandum on arbitration to the 
Governments of the United States of America and Britain— 
all these were listed as the principal factors responsible for 
undermining the mediatory role of the Commission. 

On the two questions of the “Azad Kashmir” forces and 
the northern areas, Dr. Chyle stated that the Commission, 
while adopting the August 13 resolution, “underrated the signi¬ 
ficance of the Azad forces and failed altogether to take into 
account the situation in the ‘North Area’, on which two pro¬ 
blems subsequently all the Commission’s work kept on 
foundering. In the August 13 resolution no mention of ‘Azad 
Forces’ was made. And meanwhile they grew by spring of 
1949 into 32 disciplined and fully armed battalions.” Dr. Chyle 
went on: 


“Owing to this fact, which is at variance with Part I, 
Section B of the said resolution forbidding both parties any 
increasing of their military potential, the situation has mate¬ 
rially undergone an absolute change and so a new problem 
was created as to what within the meaning of the resolution 
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represents a ’bulk’ of the Indian army in Kashmir. From 
this have arisen logically further difficulties concerning the 
disarming of the ‘Azad Forces’ and the synchronization of 
the withdrawal of military troops.” 

The Czechoslovak delegate stated in his report that on the 
problem of “Northern Areas” also the Commission showed a 
“lack of sagacity” which rendered the situation more difficult. 
In both of its resolutions, August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949, 
the Commission did not refer to the situation in the “strategi¬ 
cally very important territory to the north of Kashmir”. 
Having appreciated this serious shortcoming, the Government 
of India made a reservation in respect of the August 13 resolu¬ 
tion. Instead of rectifying this vital shortcoming, the Commis¬ 
sion wrote to the Prime Minister of India “that the question 
might be examined when the resolution of 13 August 1948 
was implemented”. 

“This obligation of the Commission, which—due to the 
Commission’s own faulty judgement—therefore did not 
represent any formal part of the resolution of 13 August 
1948, the Commission now explains as only a declaration of 
an intention to study later on the situation in the North.” 

But, meanwhile, the Pakistan army occupied these strate¬ 
gic regions and the Commission was presented with a fait 
accompli. 

“The Commission facing later on the materially changed 
situation in the Northern area is bound to admit that while 
the reservation of the Government of India of 20 August 1948 
may be legally valid, it is physically impossible to implement 
it.” 


Dr. Chyle debunked the conclusion presented in the majo¬ 
rity report about the inflexibility of a Commission composed 
of five members: 

“It was not a lack of flexibility but rather too much 
flexibility demonstrated by so many and so important clari¬ 
fications, elucidations etc., which considerably contributed 
to undermine the Commission’s position, as a result of a vain 
attempt to please both parties to the dispute at the same 
time.” 
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Dr. Chyle made the following recommendations to the 
Security Council: 

(1) ‘‘After the experience of the past it is quite clear that 
the new mediation organ must be really independent 
and untrammelled by any outside influence.” 

(2) “A guarantee of full independence would be enjoyed by 
a Commission consisting of representatives of all the 
members of the Security Council.” 

These were the two reports before the Security Council 
which took up the Kashmir case for discussion on December 
17, 1949. Indian public opinion was taken by surprise when 
it learnt that in the Security Council meeting the Indian repre¬ 
sentative did not make any use of Dr. Chyle’s Report or even 
make a passing reference to it. So pathetic was the faith of 
the Indian Government in the “mediatory” role of the United 
States and Britain. ' 

Dr. Arne Sunde, the representative of Norway, proposed 
that the Council President be asked to meet “informally the 
two parties and find a mutually satisfactory way of dealing 
with the Kashmir problem”. This proposal was supported by 
the British and French representatives and was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The Security Council President, General McNaughton 
(Canada), put several proposals before the representatives of 
India and Pakistan, the main features of which were: 

(1) “That there should be an agreed programme of progres¬ 
sive reduction of armed forces on either side of the cease¬ 
fire line by withdrawal, disbandment in .such stages as 
not to cause fear to the people on either side of the 
cease-fire line. 

(2) “That the programme of demilitarisation should include 
the withdrawal from the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
of the regular forces of Pakistan, and the withdrawal of 
the regular forces of India, not required for the purposes 
of security and for the maintenance of local law and 
order on the Indian side of the cease-fire line, also the 
reduction by disbanding local forces, including on the 
one side the armed forces and Militia of the State of 
Kashmir and on the other ‘Azad Forces’.” 

(3) “That the administration of the Northern area should, 
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subject to the United Nations supervision, be continued 
by the existing local authorities. 

(4) “That when the agreed programme of the demilitariza¬ 
tion preparatory to the plebiscite has been accomplished 
to the satisfaction of the United Nations Representative 
the Plebiscite Administrator should proceed forthwith 
to exercise the functions assigned to him under the terms 
of UNCIP Resolution of January 5, 1948. 

(5) “That a United Nations Representative should be ap¬ 
pointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to supervise the execution of demilitarization.” 

A perusal of the clauses of the McNaughton proposals will 
show that all the assurances furnished to the Government of 
India by the Commission were negatived and rendered inope¬ 
rative. Firstly, the sovereignty of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Government over areas on the other side of the cease-fire line 
was denied in actual substance. Secondly, the administration 
of these areas by the “Azad Kashmir Government'’ (“existing 
local authorities”) was recognised. Thirdly, the suggested dis¬ 
arming and disbanding of the “Azad Forces” was neutralised 
by a similar disarming and disbanding of the State Forces and 
the National Militia. Fourthly, India's claim to control of the 
northern territories for defence and administration was dismis¬ 
sed for ever. Sir B. N. Rau, the leader of the Indian delegation 
at the U.N.O., was, therefore, right in saying that the “net 
effect of these proposals is to eliminate or neutralise every one 
of the assurances relied upon by India”. The Anglo-American 
powers, the main wire-pullers behind McNaughton, this time 
came out openly with their views regarding the “Azad Forces” 
and northern areas, without even a pretence of holding a brief 
for India’s case. The British delegate. Sir Alexander Cadogan^ 
was emphatic about the correctness of McNaughton’s proposal 
in respect of the northern areas: 

“In regard to the question of the Northern areas my 
Government is impressed by the view given in para 273 of 
the Commission’s report that the entry of Indian forces into 
the area north of cease-fire line would almost inevitably lead 

to a renewal of hostilities-It will be remembered that all 

members of the Commission except one [Czechoslovakia] 
felt that the Government of India ought, in these circum- 
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stances, to be willing to waive this claim, which has in any 
event to be considered afresh.” 

Thus these powers showed themselves in their true colours. 
In General McNaughton’s proposals there were neither the 
Commission’s double-faced promises nor its honey-sweet but 
evasive assurances. 

To understand this reversal in Anglo-American tactics, it 
needs to be reiterated that the assurances given to India by 
the Commission were not motivated by any sincere belief in 
their correctness. At that particular stage of foreign inter¬ 
vention, it was necessary to take recourse to this ruse in order 
to please India and drag her into the Anglo-American net. 
But this clumsy trick landed the Commission in an impene¬ 
trable jungle of complications from which it failed to extricate 
itself even by the method of arbitration. Two alternatives 
were now left open before the Commission’s successor, Gene¬ 
ral McNaughton: either he acclaims and once again recites the 
false assurances given by the Commi.ssion to India or denies 
them point blank. The occasion for the first had irretrievably 
passed. The blunt truth had to be conveyed to the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment and its consent somehow secured to an early appoint¬ 
ment of the Administrator. Accordingly, the General evolved 
a formula which was a total departure from those presented 
earlier by the Commission. 

For forcing these plans down India’s throat, imperialism 
relied on its familiar and age-old art of pressure and blackmail. 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, then Kashmir’s Deputy Prime 
Minister, disclosed that the Anglo-American powers were sub¬ 
jecting India to great pressure, threatening her with stoppage 
of petrol supplies in case the McNaughton formula was 
rejected. 

“ ‘The Anglo-American powers have threatened India 
with stopping petrol and many other commodities she is 
getting from them’, was disclosed by Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad, addressing a meeting on March 7. ‘The Anglo- 
American bloc wanted to bind its decision on India by 
threats and coercion’.” ^ 

But the pressure tactics did not work this time. The 

(1) Indian News Chronicle, March 8, 1950. 
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Government of India rejected the McNaughton formula of 
demilitarisation and opposed the General’s recommendation 
that the northern areas be left under the control of the “Azad” 
authorities. 

Faced with this situation, the Security Council majority 
passed a resolution on March 14,1950, which was sponsored by 
the United States, Britain, Norway and Cuba. It provided for 
the dissolution of the Commission and for appointing a 
“United Nations” Representative instead. It called upon 
India and Pakistan to prepare and execute within a period of 
five months a programme of demilitarisation on the basis of 
the McNaughton proposals. The resolution was accepted by 
India subject to their reservation made with respect to the 
McNaughton proposals. 

The United States and Britain knew from the experience 
of the UNCIP that if the terms of reference of the United 
Nations Representative were confined to certain cut and dried 
proposals and if no latitude was provided for adjustments that 
he might require to make in his plans, their ultimate object 
would once again remain unaccomplished. It was, therefore, 
provided in the resolution that the U. N. Representative could 
place before India and Pakistan any suggestion which in his 
opinion “was likely to lead to the solution of the dispute”. 
Subsequent events showed that the authors of the resolution 
contemplated an entirely new formula. 



CHAPTER XIV 


OWEN DIXON PRESENTS 
A NEW FORMULA 


THE Anglo-American powers chose their representative 
very carefully. The Aiisiralian and New Zealand Weekly of 
June 10, 1950 described Sir Owen Dixon thus: 

“In May 1942, a special Act of Parliament was passed 
to enable Sir Owen, as a judge, to represent Australia in 
Washington as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary. 

“In the two and a half years during which he repre¬ 
sented his country’s interests at the war-time nerve centre 
of world diplomacy, Sir Owen gained the esteem and confi¬ 
dence of the Washington State Department and the British 
Embassy. His outstanding judgment, intellect and integrity 
gained him the esteem of his American associates and did 
much to enhance Australia’s prestige in American circles.” 

Even before Sir Owen Dixon was appointed United 
Nations Representative, the foreign press was giving indica¬ 
tions of the nature of the plans being hatched by the United 
States and Britain. Columnist Walter Lippmann wrote in the 
Washington Post of December 12, 1949: 

“It is not at all impossible to settle the Kashmir dispute 
by what may be described as mediation but in fact would be 
arbitration. The beginning is to recognise that the State of 
Kashmir and Jammu is not a national or natural entity. 
They are not one geographic, linguistic or religious commu¬ 
nity. They are in fact a mosaic of distinct regions.... Thus 
it follows inexorably, I believe, that the princely State of 
Kashmir and Jammu can be and should be partitioned to 
make a settlement.” 
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After Dixon’s arrival in the sub-continent on May 27, 
1950, the nature of these plans was disclosed by the British and 
American press with an even more amazing degree of accu¬ 
racy. The Special Correspondent of The Thnes (London) 
reported from Karachi: 

‘^Should Sir Owen Dixon decide that these Indian and 
Pakistan views are incompatible, but yet feel it worthwhile 
to attempt a solution of the Kashmir issue other than through 
a general plebiscite, there are one or two proposi¬ 
tions left open to him. Of these the most obvious is parti¬ 
tion, or partition combined with a plebiscite in the vale of 
Kashmir.” ^ 

The New York HercdA-Trihune wrote on August 29, 1950: 

“The ideal solution, most Americans are probably in¬ 
clined to believe, would be a complete withdrawal of Paki¬ 
stani and Indian troops, a temporary administration by the 
U.N. and an early plebiscite under U.N. auspices.” 

Many more foreign papers, well posted with the trend of 
events, correctly disclosed the main features of the plan that 
Dixon was later on lo advocate. Their very exactness leads 
one to believe that Dixon had already been briefed by the 
Governments of the United States and Britain and that he 
drew his instructions from them. - 

The line of partition, limited plebiscite and United 
Nations administration over Kashmir as indicated by these 
papers was not, structurally, altogether different from the 
earlier plans of the United States and Britain. No doubt, the 
plan differed from the earlier ones in respect of the fact that 
now a partial and not an over-all plebiscite was contemplated. 

(1) The Times, Lrondon, July 28, 1950. Eleven days later tlie same corres¬ 
pondent wrote: 

“Sir Owen is now thought to have shifted his enquiries to the possibility 
of partition, or a solution in which partition would be combined with a 
plebiscite in a limited area or areas,” ( The Times, London, August 8, 1953.) 

(2) This was also disclosed by the Special Correspondent of the Bharat 
In London: 

“Prior to his departure for the Indian sub-continent, Anglo-American 
representatives and other statesmen at the United Nations privately and 
unofficially suggested to Sir Owen Dixon a new compromise formula to 
resolve the Kashmir dispute, it is understood.” (Bharat, Bombay, May 
30, 1950.) 
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This was no doubt a change, an important change. But the 
foreign press wrote with a brutal frankness that the basic 
objective of the United States and Britain, namely, domination 
over the Kashmir Valley, remained not only unchanged but 
was possible of achievement through an implementation of lhe 
Dixon plan. The Times (London) wrote on May 6, 1950: 

“If it came to a partition, the Vale of Kashmir would be 
the question mark. A local plebiscite might be held, but it 
might involve communal strife with ‘Koran versus Kafir 
(unbeliever)’ as its slogan. As an alternative, there is the 
p>ossibility of an interregnum or neutral mandate in the Vale 
for the next five or ten years, during which time the people 
could make up their minds where they wished to go. And 
if they ultimately decided that they wished to go to neither 
side, but preferred to remain autonomous, a common play¬ 
ground for summer holidays and winter sports for all the 
world to enjoy, might that not be the final solution.” 

The Glasgow Herald wrote on August 25, 1950: 

“If a plebiscite proved impracticable even there [in the 
Kashmir Valley] the alternative possibility exists of turning 
the Vale into a ‘free territory’ of sorts, at least until feelings 
in Kashmir at large had returned to normal.” 

Before Sir Owen Dixon disclosed his real plan of partition, 
limited plebiscite and United Nations control of the Valley, he 
revived the old plans of overall plebiscite and the McNaugh- 
ton formula of demilitarisation. The patent object of urging a 
procedure that had already been rejected was to parade once 
more before world opinion the irreconcilable views of India, on 
the one hand, and Pakistan and the Mediator on the other, in 
order to justify a switch-over to the alternative plan of parti¬ 
tion and partial plebiscite, precisely for the implementation of 
which Sir Owen had been sent to the sub-continent. It had 
to be demonstrated to the outside world that the differences 
were so fundamental and acute that nothing but partition could 
solve the “Kashmir imbroglio”. Dixon made this clear himself: 

“Only if and when I was satisfied that no such agree¬ 
ment cou’d be brought about [as if the McNaughton talks 
had not made it clear—^Author.] and that all real chance of 
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it was at end, ought I turn to some form of settlement other 
than a plebiscite of the whole State.” ® 

The Mediator, while building a case for his plan of parti¬ 
tion, intended, at the same time, to prepare the ground for 
persuading India and Pakistan to hand over Kashmir, lock, 
stock and barrel, to imperialism. This he did with the cunning 
^Trill of a seasoned imperialist diplomat. He proposed that 
since India had been demanding that no authority other than 
that of the K ashmir Government should be recognized in the 
“Azad Kashmir ” areas, the administration in these territories 
would be carried on according to the “law and custom of the 
State as existing before the trouble arose”, by persons holding 
the office of District Magistrate to each of whom would be 
attached an Officer of the United Nations. The lowers of the 
United Nations [read Anglo-American] officers “would be of 
supervision and he would take what steps he considered 
desirable”. Regarding the administrative set-up in the north* 
ern territories, he proposed that Political Agents representing 
the United Nations should be vested with all authority there. 
The provisions that Dixon suggested for those parts of the 
State which were under the National Conference Government 
were: (1) A United Nations Officer would be posted with or 
attached to each District Magistrate; (2) he would be em¬ 
powered to see the administrative records and proceedings of 
the District Magistrates and officers subordinate to the District 
Magistrates; (3) the duties of the United Nations Officer would 
include “observation, inspection, remonstrance and report”; 
(4) without the prior consent in writing of the United Nations 
Officer, no warrant or order for the arrest of any person should 
be granted or made under emergency powers or any powers of 
detention or imprisonment reposed in any officer of the Gov¬ 
ernment or administration, and all prisoners held under the 
authority of any like warrant or order when such date or 
period was formally named by the Plebiscite Administrator 
should be set free within seven days.” 

Under the pretext of liquidating the cease-fire line as a 
political boundary and of establishing a single Government for 
the whole of the State, Dixon made three suggestions which 
practically amounted to either a complete supersession of the 
Jammu and Kashmir Government by the “United Nations” 


(3) Sir Owen Dixon’s Report to the Security Council. 
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administration or its replacement by a pro-imperialist regime. 
These three suggestions were: (1) '‘Bringing into existence a 
coalition Government, that is either a coalition brought about 
by a meeting of Sheikh Abdullah and Mr. Ghulam Abbas, 
Supreme Head of the Azad Kashmir Movement, or by placing 
certain portfolios at the disposal of the respective parties”; 
(2) “Formation of an administration for the entire State com¬ 
posed of trusted persons outside politics holding high judicial 
or administrative office and commanding general confi¬ 
dence. ... The ChaiTTYian would he appointed hy the United 
Nations. ... The existing Ministers would continue to hold 
office but they would be relieved of their responsibilities during 
the period.” (3) “The third plan differed from the second only 
in the constitution of the administrative body. It was to be 
constituted altogether oj United Nations representatives.^' 

The foregoing account of the original Dixon plan will have 
shown that it was not so much a compromise formula on the 
ticklish question of demilitarisation as a basis for the new plan 
of imperialism (partition and plebiscite with “United Nations” 
control of the Valley). The only new feature in this first plan 
of Dixon—as compared with those that followed the April 21 
resolution—was an open, categorical demand for the superses¬ 
sion of the Kashmir Government by a “United Nations” 
administration. If the incorporation of this scheme in the plan 
of overall plebiscite was not intended to be the basis for the 
future plan of partition, if the aim was only to solve the techni¬ 
cal question of demilitarization that had so far blocked all 
“progress”, Dixon should have tackled anew, and on a basis 
different from that of McNaughton, this vexing issue and thus 
sought to overcome the imi>asse. Had the endeavour been 
only to secure India’s agreement to imperialism’s plan of de¬ 
militarization, a new formula should have been worked out. 
But Dixon, on the other hand, followed the succession of 
plans of his predecessors without any change whatsoever. He 
concentrated, to start with, on the issue of “United Nations” 
control over the Valley which he hoped to force on India. 
Only after this would he disclose the new plan which had been 
evolved in Washington and London and so clearly foreshadow¬ 
ed by the imperialist press. 

When the initial plan and the so-called demilitarisation 
proposals were rejected, as he had expected they would be 
from the very outset, Sir Owen brought forward his actual 
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plan. The features of this plan were: (1) A plebiscite by sec¬ 
tions or areas of the State to be held and each section or area 
to be allocated according to the result of the vote therein, or 
(2) Conceding that some areas were certain to vote for acces¬ 
sion to India and some for accession to Pakistan, without taking 
a vote therein, they should be allotted accordingly and the 
plebiscite to be confined only to the uncertain area, which ap¬ 
peared to Dixon to be the Valley of Kashmir and “perhaps 
some adjacent country”. The plebiscite stunt was to be 
staged (as revealed by The Times and the Glasgow Herald) to 
enable the Anglo-American powers to bring the Valley under 
their complete control. Sir Owen Dixon stated in his report: 

“In fact I had decided that I would use for the limited 
plebiscite area [the Kashmir Valley and some adjacent area] 
one of the measures which I had proposed for the whole 
State.... I intended to provide that an administrative body 
consisting of United Nations Officers should be set up in the 
limited plebiscite area. The Plebiscite Administrator would 
be at the head of the body. The body will carry on the func¬ 
tions of the Government in the area until the poll was 
declared [which The Times frankly said would take “five 
or ten years”—Author].” 

He added: 

“It appeared to me that the danger to the freedom and 
fairness of the plebiscite could not be removed unless in the 
administrative hierarchy of the State so far as it controlled 
the plebiscite area, United Nations Officers were interposed 
temporarily. The authority of the Ministry over the rest of 
the State would not be affected. The ordinary working of 
the Government in the plebiscite area would go without 
change, but for the limited area the United Nations Adminis¬ 
trators would for the time being he responsible for the 
working of the machinery . . .. ” 

A perusal of the various provisions of Dixon’s second plan 
shows that it was not just a rehash of the earlier resolutions 
of the Security Council. It differed from them, particularly 
those that followed the April 21 resolution, not only in respect 
of the change from an overall to a limited plebiscite, but also 
in respect of the fact that the Kashmir Government was now 
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proposed to be superseded by a “United Nations administra¬ 
tion with Admiral Chester Nimitz occupying a key position 
in it. To understand the implications of this important change, 
it needs to be stressed here, once again, that the demand for 
a liquidation of the Kashmir Government, first voiced in the 
Security Council by Warren Austin and Noel-Baker, was not 
in reality given up after the passage of the April 21 resolution 
but only concealed under the equivocal phraseology ot the 
Commission’s resolutions. At that time it was necessary for 
the United States and Britain to hide their real intentions, 
to refrain from shouting them from the housetops as was done 
at the time the Kashmir question was first brought before the 
Security Council. They then feared that such a course might 
make the Indian Government more and more reluctant to 
accept the basic points of the April 21 resolution, particularly 
at a time when the Indian Army was committed to a policy 
of expelling the invaders from the State. By the time Sir 
Owen Dixon came to the Indian sub-continent however, the 
Government of India had become entirely dependent on impe¬ 
rialism for the solution of the two-and-a-half-year-old dispute. 
The basic provisions of the April 21 resolution had been accept¬ 
ed by it and a method for their implementation was being 
explored. Dixon therefore seized the opportunity and re¬ 
incorporated in the Anglo-American documents on Kashmir 
the original demand of imperialism, tragically assumed by the 
Indian Government to have died a natural death. Sir Owen 
laughed at Government of India’s naivety; he reminded Pandit 
Nehru that so far he had agreed to general propositions in re¬ 
gard to this basic issue but the time had come when they had 
to be concretised and implemented: 

“There is I believe on the side of India a misconception 
of what ought to be done to ascertain the real will of the peo¬ 
ple which is not that tacitly assumed by me.... The resolu¬ 
tion of 5 January 1949 contains some rather general provi¬ 
sions in relation to the holding of the plebiscite 
and the antecedent steps and about these more general 
provisions the parties were able to agree. But to apply 
propositions of this kind a programme of practical acts and 
physical events must be agreed upon. Without this it is 
impossible for the Plebiscite Administrator to begin the 
extensive and difficult work of organizing the taking of a 
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poll. It is the practical measures which have proved the 
obstacle, not the more general propositions.”^ 

Both India and Pakistan accepted the principle of partition 
and limited plebiscite. All the same, the central plan for 
establishing U.N, authority in the Valley was rejected by the 
Government of India. It was this rejection that led Dixon to 
report failure to the Security Council. 


(4) Sir Owen Dixon’s Report to the Security CounoU. 
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CHAPTER XV 

KASHMIR —A BASE AGAINST 
NEW CHINA 


LONG before the tribal invasion, Nichol Smith, an 
American intelligence agent, had come to Kashmir and con¬ 
ducted an extensive survey of Ladakh, which adjoins Chinese 
Turkistan. He describes his expedition in his book Golden 
Doorway to Tibet. Nichol Smith had worked for the U.S. 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) in France, Siam, China, 
India and Ceylon. He had described his activities on Hainan 
island and in China in his earlier book Burma Road. Sub¬ 
sequently he was “parachuted into Siam as an agent of the 
OSS’* ^ and produced another book, Into Siam—Underground 
Kingdom. Smith was accompanied in Kashmir and Ladakh 
by “a friend, Loren Tutell, who took movies and still photo¬ 
graphs”. - Major Tutell had served during the Second World 
War as Commander of the Fifth Combat Camera Unit in the 
Pacific. Both of them had stayed at their Srinagar base camp 
in the houseboat Dawn and were looked after by one Sidikh 
Badhyari, called Raja for short. They left Srinagar for Ame¬ 
rica on the day the Indian Army arrived in Kashmir. Robert 
Trumbull, the New York Tunes Delhi Correspondent, reported 
on the same day: 

“One of the chartered civil aircraft that flew the Sikhs 
to Srinagar brought back to New Delhi two American ex¬ 
plorers, Nicol Smith, author and lecturer, of 150 Central 
Park South, New York, and Loren Tutell, Cameraman, of 
Chicago. ... 

“Mr. Smith and Mr. Tutell salvaged 18,000 feet of movie 


<1) Prescott, Orville, New York Times, June 29, 1949. 
(2) Ibid. 
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film shot in Kashmir and western Tibet but had to abandon 
$ 6,000 worth of camera equipment.... 

“In wide travels through Kashmir in the recent troubled 
period, Mr. Smith found evidence that the local rulers might 
take advantage of an outbreak to abrogate their allegiance 
to the Maharaja. In the Ladakh area_Mr. Smith dis¬ 

covered widespread sentiment for independence.” ^ 

Trumbull added on the next day: 

“Nicol Smith of New York, author and lecturer who 
came from Srinagar yesterday, brought reports of some pro- 
Russian activity in Leh, capital of the Kashmir province of 
Ladakh, which he recently visited. Ladakh adjoins Chinese 
Turkistan, which Mr. Smith also discovered was under 
strong Russian influence although it was a province of 
China.” •« 

Nicol Smith described the purpose of his visit to Ladakh 
in his book Golden Doorway to Tibet: 

had been nursing a pet idea. During World War 
II, I had often flown in a C-47 over the mountains of Eastern 
Tibet and had thought grimly that below us was not one 
level spot for a landing in all these thousands of square 
miles. Was the Lake Pagong area equally unfit for a landing 
place? That was what I wanted to know.” 

Lake Pagong, partly in Tibet and partly in Ladakh, is 
forty miles in length and from two to nearly four miles in 
width. Its height above sea level is 13,930 feet. This area 
was surveyed by Major Loren Tutell alone as Nicol Smith was 
taken ill. His findings were, however, described by Smith: 

“Loren’s observations convinced him that its northern 
section had a minimum width of two miles for a distance of 
at least 20 miles, and that its depth was considerable, even 
close inshore. 

“Loren took from his pocket the rough notes which he 
had jotted down. He showed that there was ample room 
for a runway several miles long to be constructed at this 

(3) New York Times, October 28, 1947. 

(4) Ibid., October 29, 1947. 

(5) Smith, Nicol, Golden Doorway to Tibet, 1949, p. 234. 
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end of the lake. In fact, he insisted, there was room for 
several runways here. The mountains to the northwest were 
low enough to be flown over easily by any aircraft after its 
take-off. 

“We looked at each other in silence.... ” ® 

As time passed, the strategic value of Kashmir to the 
imperialists became still greater, particularly with the estab¬ 
lishment of the People’s Republic of China in October 1949. 
Kashmir was now not only a bridgehead against the Soviet 
Union but also against the Chinese province of Sinkiang. 
Besides, it could be used as a forward base for the penetration 
of Tibet which, at that time, was still outside the new People’s 
Republic of China. Maulana Syed Masoodi, M.P., stressed 
this in a public meeting at Delhi: 

“Another aspect of the Kashmir question is that some 
Powers look at it not from the point of view of the people of 
Kashmir but in terms of the possible use of the State as a 
military base in the new world war. To them Kashmir, 
because of its proximity to Soviet Russia and China, is a 
valuable strategic area, and naturally, therefore, in every 
proposed solution of the Kashmir dispute this factor is upper¬ 
most in their minds.” 

The President of the Jammu and Kashmir Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, Mr. G, M. Sadiq, told a Kashmir trade union conference 
in 1951: 

“The Anglo-Americans have no other motive except to 
turn Kashmir into a military base against Russia and New 
China, and it is only for this reason that they are occupying 
themselves with these problems with such zeal.” 

It was for this reason that as early as May 1949, when the 
American-led forces of Chiang had been expelled from a vast 
stretch of the Chinese mainland and the issue irrevocably 
decided. General MacArthur’s Headquarters dispatched several 
military experts to Kashmir under the cover of “United Nations 
Observers”. As Reuter reported from Tokyo: 

“General Douglas MacArthur’s Supreme Allied Head¬ 
quarters announced that seven U.S. Army officers have been 

(6) Smith, Nicol. Golden Doorway to Tibet, p. 248. 

(7) Hindustan Times, February 24, 1953. 
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ordered from here to New Delhi as truce observers in the 
Kashmir dispute.” ^ 

Subsequently, many foreign observers visited the north eastern 
province of Ladakh, among them Margaret Parton of the New 
York Herald-Tribune and the Special Correspondent of the 
London Times, 

The peaceful liberation of Tibet in October 1950 increased 
still further the importance of Kashmir to the United States 
rulers. Their interest in Kashmir grew more active and pro¬ 
nounced. Ten days after the entry of the People’s Liberation 
Army into Tibet, Reuter reported from Flushing Meadows: 

“Hitherto, the maps that were referred to showed the 
former Indian Empire’. Now bigger maps are in demand, 
showing the relation of Kashmir and its surrounding area 
in a clear perspective of the entire Himalayan region. 

“This may be due to reports that invaded Tibet had 
talked about the possibility of raising the Tibetan question 
in the Security Council. 

“Those interested in the question noted that Tibet has 
a common boundary with Kashmir, in the latter’s pre¬ 
dominantly Buddhist province of Ladakh.,., There is some 
speculation now whether the entry into neighbouring Tibet 
of Communist forces, regarded in some quarters as an im¬ 
portant element in the cold war, may cause the Kashmir 
question to be treated in a new light. 

“The proximity of Communist China’s forces so close 
to Kashmir, India and Nepal is recognised as a new develop¬ 
ment, but there is no indication that the basic approach to 
the Kashmir question will undergo important changes, un¬ 
less the question of Tibet somehow comes up before the 
United Nations. 

“The U.S. delegation is known to have the entire ques¬ 
tion in the sub-Himalayan regions under review. 

“Although no one openly admits that Tibet is being 
studied independently, the feeling persists that a new factor 
has appeared in the background and may cast its shadow on 
Kashmir at some future date.” ^ 

The United Press of America reported from Washington about 

(8) The Statesman, May 22 , 1949. 

(9) Hindustan Times, November 4. 1950. 
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a conference on Kashmir held between the Secretary of State^ 
Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State (Eastern Affairs)^ 
George McGhee and Pakistan Foreign Minister, Sir Mohammad 
Zafrullah. The news agency reported: 

“The American official made no special suggestions but 
merely pointed out U.S. interest in seeing out stability in 
that strategic area which lies only a few miles from commu^- 
nist invaded Tibet and near Nepal, where the Nepalese are 
trying to overthrow the present regime.” 

Two and a half months later, the same agency reported from 
Flushing Meadows: 

“Kashmir has always been a serious worry to the 
United Nations as well as to the western nations because the 
situation for three years has carried the threat of a full scale 
war. However, the question grew in importance in recent 
months when the unity of Asia before the communist threat 
became one of the foremost considerations in the minds of 
the western policy makers.... 

^^Kashmir has its border with Red China and the Com¬ 
munist advance into Tibet has flanked that area. The border 
of the Soviet Tadjik Republic is less than a hundred miles 
from the northern tip of Kashmir across the narrow strip 
of the Afghan territory.” 

On May 3, 1952, Robert Trumbull reported from New Delhi: 

“The Asian situation as a whole, particularly the occu¬ 
pation of neighbouring Tibet by the Chinese communists, has 
given the Kashmir settlement a new urgency, Kashmir is 
bordered by both Tibet and China proper, and Kashmir’s 
eastern province of Ladakh has strong Tibetan affinities.”^- 

The settlement of the Tibetan question by peaceful nego¬ 
tiation between the Central People’s Government of China 
and the Lhasa authorities thus spotlighted the importance of 
Kashmir’s north-eastern province of Ladakh in the military- 
strategic calculations of the imperialists. 

The rise of New China had also given a new significance to 

(10) Sunday News of India, Bombay. November 19, 1950. 

(11) Hongkong Daily Telegraph, February 5. 1951. 

(12) New York Times, May 4, 1952. 
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India as a whole in American eyes. The United States now 
looked at her as the only ‘"stable” Asiatic ally of the “free 
world”. The U.S. Government was anxious to draw India to 
her side on all outstanding political and military issues facing 
the Far East. The New York Times wrote on October 16, 1949: 

“For months, as Communist armies have swept across 
China, Wa.shington’s hopes for a democratic rallying-point 
in Asia have been pinned on India, the second biggest Asiatic 
nation, and on the man who determines India’s policy— 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. ... 

“The United States is seeking a way to reassert Western 
influence and thus prevent a further spread of Communism 
in the Far East. To this end Washington is trying to enlist 
the support of Prime Minister Nehru, the unofficial spokes¬ 
man for most of South-east Asia.” 

On October 27, Margaret Parton wrote in Ihe New York 
Herald-Tribune : 

“As Communism solidifies in China and becomes an 
increasing threat to Southeast Asia, India looms large as 
democracy’s firmest bulwark in the East.... 

“Potentially she forms Asia’s largest military base left 
to the democracies. Her supplies of manpower are vast. 
She is a source of coal, manganese, iron, mica and some 
petroleum. She has one of the world’s largest steel works.” 

The United States interest in Kashmir could not, there¬ 
fore, be restricted only to its future use as a forward base to 
penetrate the territories of Sinkiang and Tibet. With Ame¬ 
rican military rule set up in the State under Admiral Chester 
Nimitz, it could be used as well to dominate India and compel 
her Government to align itself unreservedly with the United 
States on all matters of political and military importance, 
particularly those relating to the Far East. 

This aspect of the United States plan was glaringly reveal¬ 
ed when President Truman (and Prime Minister Attlee) 
wrote to Pandit Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan pressing 
unconditional acceptance of the Commission’s proposal of 
bringing Admiral Chester Nimitz into Kashmir as the supreme 
arbitrator of the dispute. Although the actual texts of these 
letters were not published, the foreign press indicated their 
main contents and the background in which they had come to 
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be written. The United Press of America reported from 
Washington: 

“President Truman, in letters to the heads of the Indian 
and Pakistan Governments, is understood to have stated that 
a continuance of this wrangle for control of the State 
constituted a threat to the peace of all South-East Asia.... 

“President Truman’s plea came as the high level U.S. 
policy-making group continued its efforts to work out a new 
American policy to contain Communism in Asia. One of 
the main features of the new policy is expected to be the 
establishment of a ‘security zone’ around Communist China 
by promoting stability and democracy in the areas bordering 
China.” 

Early in January 1951, a conference of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers was convened in London. At that time 
United States war adventurism stood at its peak and held out 
an imminent threat of a new holocaust in the East and all over 
the world. The American armies, ignoring the warning of the 
People’s Republic of China, of all the peace-loving peoples of 
ihe world and even of certain governments friendly to the 
United States rulers, had crossed the 38th parallel and advanc¬ 
ed into North Korea. General Mac Arthur was publicly declar¬ 
ing his intention of attacking China and of extending the war 
beyond the Korean borders. President Truman had already 
threatened to employ the atom bomb against the Korean peo¬ 
ple. The forces of war in the United States were openly cla¬ 
mouring for a new conflagration to envelop the whole of Asia 
and the world. 

It was not, therefore, surprising that the United States 
Government subjected the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference to heavy pressure, demanding ever more costly 


<13) Hindustan Times, September 1, 1949. 

The Montreal Daily Star wrote on August .31, 1949 that this action was 
regarded in diplomatic circles as particularly significant since it came at a 
time when a “high level advisory group”, headed by Ambassador-at-large, 
Philip C. Jessup, is “attempting to hammer out a new Asian policy in the 
wake of the Nationalist collapse in China”, the main feature of which was the 
•‘bolstering of democratic governments around China”. The Washington Cor¬ 
respondent of The Times (London) also reported that the action had been 
construed at Washington as being the “first step in a new Asiatic policy and 
the Far Eastern policy which is now being formulated for combating Com¬ 
munism”. (The Times, September 1, 1949.) 
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war preparations and a united front against China. The main 
task they wanted the Commonwealth Conference to set itself 
was the evolving of an agreed plan for building a Pacific Pact, 
with India as the main base, directed against New China and 
the rising tidal wave of the national-liberation movements of 
the people of South-East Asia. As the New York Times of 
January 4, 1951 indicated: 

“China, with her invasion of Korea and Tibet and her 
commitment to Russian policy has faced the globe— 
encircling the Commonwealth with a common danger. 

“The defence of Asia is, therefore, the central—and one 
might almost say vital—topic for discussion.” 

The special importance attached by the United States to the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent was explained by the Washington 
Post of January 2, 1951: 

“Britain would like a strong India and a strong Pakis¬ 
tan to join in resisting the spread of Chinese Communist 
influence throughout Asia. 

“Chinese Red forces are already in Tibet, whose moun¬ 
tains look down on the plains of India.... Britain feels 
Asian nations should lead the fight against communism in 
that part of the world.... ” 

Two days later it added: 

“Pakistan and India are geographically nearest of the 
British Dominions, and could give powerful help in the Mid¬ 
dle East if it were not for the Kashmir issue.... 

“For this reason Washington has diverted from normal 
diplomatic restraints to suggest that the Kashmir quarrel 
be taken up at the Commonwealth meeting. In American 
eyes, the key to Middle Eastern defences lies in India and 
Pakistan.. . 

That the United States Government had actually written to the 
British Government asking them to place the Kashmir issue 
on the agenda of the Conference was also admitted by the 
Washington correspondent of the Montreal Daily Star who 
quoted an American official in support of the disclosure of this 
top-secret message; 


(14) Washington Post, January 4, 1951. 
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“Large military forces of both India and Pakistan have 
been pinned down for the two years in the quarrel over the 
predominantly Muslim but Hindu-ruled province. American 
officials feel this situation weakens the basis of all strategic 
planning for Southeast Asia and the Middle East. 

“Disclosure of the American efforts to bring about dis¬ 
cussion of the problem at the London Conference.... was 
made by Michael J. McDermott, State Department Press 
Officer.” 

The purpose for which the United States sought to bring 
the Kashmir issue before the Commonwealth Conference was 
commented upon in the American as well as the British press. 
The Times wrote on January 3, 1951: 

“The question of Kashmir which has become the princi¬ 
pal obstacle to co-operation between Pakistan and India can¬ 
not be excluded altogether at a meeting which has chiefly 
to consider the security of South-East Asia. Until the Kash¬ 
mir dispute is settled, the whole Commonwealth, as well as 
Pakistan and India, will be grievously handicapped in fram¬ 
ing plans for strengthening international security throughout 
Asia and the Middle East.” 

Business Week commented on January 20, 1951: 

“The solution of the Kashmir problem is the key to 
India-Pakistan co-operation in defence of the Middle East 
and South East Asia. That is why the Commonwealth 
ministers made a desperate new effort to solve the dispute.”^^* 

The “solution” of the Kashmir problem was thus regarded 
as the key to Indo-Pakistan co-operation in carrying out the 
strategic plans of imperialism in the Middle East and South 
East Asia, and against People’s China. 

When U.S. pressure succeeded in placing the Kashmir is¬ 
sue on the agenda of the Prime Ministers’ Conference, their 
two satellites in the Commonwealth, Australia and New Zea¬ 
land, offered to send their troops to Kashmir for the ostensible 
purpose of maintaining law and order during the plebiscite. 

(15) Montreal Daily Star, January 5. 1951. 

(16) The same explanations were given by Time and Tide, London, on 
January 6 and by The Times, London, on January 8, 1951. 
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The Hongkong Daily Telegraph of January 17, 1951 reported 
an interview with the Pakistan Prime Minister at London: 

“Asked which Commonwealth countries would have 
sent troops to Kashmir, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan replied: 
‘Australia and New Zealand, and I think other Common¬ 
wealth countries would have done. We never reached the 
stage of finding out which ones’.’’ 

The Ma'nchester Guardian reported on January 18, 1951: 

“Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, said, at a 
press conference to-day, he was the author of the suggestion 
that Commonwealth troops should police Kashmir during 
the proposed plebiscite.” 

That these foreign troops would actually be placed under the 
direct control of the United States, was revealed by the Prime 
Minister of Canada, Mr. Louis St. Laurent. Reporting an 
interview with him, the Ottawa correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor quoted him as saying that 

“....the suggestion was advanced that Indian and 
Pakistani troops occupying Kashmir might be replaced.... 
by composite groups of iroops from other Commonwealth 
countries junctioning render the United Nations.”^" (Empha¬ 
sis added.) 

It was also proposed, as an alternative, that the Kashmir 
National Militia be disbanded and Admiral Chester Nimitz be 
vested with supreme authority to raise locally forces for the 
maintenance of “law and order”. But these proposals of the 
pro-American Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zealand 
were turned down by Pandit Nehru who refused to agree to 
the occupation of Kashmir by their troops. 

As observed in Chapter VIII, the entry of foreign troops 
into Kashmir was planned by the United States and Britain, 
at the time of the reference of the Kashmir case to the Security 
Council, to follow the expected success of their efforts at an 
early establishment of the United Nations Administrator in 
Kashmir. It was for this reason that while the UNCIP, Gene¬ 
ral McNaughton and Sir Owen Dixon were attempting to force 
India to permit the appointment of Admiral Chester Nimitz^ 


(17) Christian Science Monitor, January 17, 1951. 
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the demand for the admittance of foreign troops into Kashmir 
was never placed before India and Pakistan. The UNCIP 
went even to the extent of saying once that the United Nations 
did not contemplate sending foreign troops to Kashmir. When 
Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan asked the UNCIP members 
whether they “intend to secure the services of an international 
or neutral force” its Chairman replied: 

“As the Government of Pakistan are aware, the United 
Nations does not have at its disposal an international force. 
The use of neutral forces has not been contemplated by the 
Commission.” 

The argument that the Commission did not contemplate 
using any “neutral force” in Kashmir because the United 
Nations had no international force at its disposal is patently 
wrong. If this were the actual reason for the Commission’s 
inability to provide in its resolutions for the use of “neutral 
forces”, how did the Security Council, an organ of the United 
Nations, call on India and Pakistan, in February 1951, to admit 
the armed forces of the “United Nations Member States” 
into Kashmir? Or how did Frank Graham, an appointee of the 
United Nations, ask India and Pakistan, on December 7, 1951, 
whether they were prepared to accept the entry of these troops 
into Kashmir? The real reason was that the UNCIP did not 
consider it wise and politic to reveal this final objective of the 
Anglo-American powers until the administrator was firmly 
established in Kashmir. 

But the deliberations of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference indicated that the proposal for the entry 
into Kashmir of Australian and New Zealand troops was 
divulged even before the United States had secured an appoint¬ 
ment of Admiral Chester Nimitz in Kashmir. This was done 
because the United States could not hold in abeyance the plan 
of sending into Kashmir her troops or those of her satellites at 
a time when New China had emerged, when the whole of Tibet 
had been freed from foreign intrigues and when the rulers of 


(18) Pakistan Government Memorandum submitted to the UNCIP on Aug¬ 
ust 19. 1948. 

(19) UNCIP Reply of August 27, 1948 to the Pakistan Government Memo¬ 
randum dated August 19. 1948. 

(20) This is the subject of the next chapter. It is mentioned here only to 
illustrate the point under analysis. 
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the U.S.A. were seriously preparing for an invasion of the 
Chinese mainland. This was confirmed when, at the next 
meeting of the Security Coimcil in February 1951, the proposal 
of sending foreign troops into Kashmir was formally incorpo¬ 
rated by the United States and Britain in their draft resolution 
on Kashmir. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE PENTAGON AGENT TAKES A HAND 


THE General Council of the National Conference met late 
in October 1950. The Council voiced its strong opposition to 
the dismemberment of the State and declared that the unity 
and organic homogeneity of the p>eople should not be broken. 
One of the most heartening features of the General Council 
Session was its outright declaration that the American-domi¬ 
nated United Nations had not solved the Kashmir problem but 
only prolonged it to the detriment of the well-being of the 
Kashmiri people and the future of their country. The Session 
accordingly took the decision for convening a sovereign 
Constituent Assembly, based upon adult suffrage, for the pur¬ 
pose of determining the future shape and affiliation of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir. The Session also agreed to leave it 
to the Constituent Assembly to decide about the future of the 
monarchy and the question of payment of compensation to the 
dispossessed landlords. 

This came as a direct challenge to the United States and 
Britain, to their plans for converting Kashmir into their colony 
and military-strategic strongpoint. The Manchester Guardian 
wrote on February 22, 1951: 

*The Security Council could not take a cordial view of 
the Assembly since it overrides the principle—accepted by 
all concerned—that Kashmir’s future should be settled by 
a United Nations plebiscite,'^ 

Claude Pepper, an American Senator and the Chairman of a 
sub-committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
which deals with countries between Burma and the Middle 
East, threatened that “if the two countries failed to settle the 
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issue amicably ttie United Nations will have tO ‘WTGStJo With 
it in the right proper way’.” ‘ 

The United States and Britain hastened to call a meeting 
of the Security Council on February 21, 1951 to consider a 
joint resolution on Kashmir introduced by their representa¬ 
tives. The main features of the resolution were: 

(1) ‘^The possibility that any forces required for the 
purpose of facilitating demilitarisation and holding of the 
plebiscite might be provided from Member States of the 
United Nations or raised locally.” 

(2) “The possibility that, while supervision will be re¬ 
quired over the exercise of the functions of Government in 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir, different degrees of such 
supervision may be appropriate for different areas.” 

(3) “Accept arbitration upon all outstanding points of 
difference, such arbitration to be carried out by an arbitra¬ 
tor, or a panel of arbitrators, to be appointed by the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice in consultation with the parties.” 

The preamble of the resolution stated that the convening 
of a Constituent Assembly, as recommended by the General 
Council of the All Jammu and Kashmir National Conference, 
for the purpose of determining the future shape and affiliation 
of the State “would not constitute a disposition of the State 
in accordance with the above principle”. Introducing the 
resolution, Sir Gladwyn Jebb said: 

“I feel bound to say on behalf of my delegation that for 
our part we find it difficult to reconcile the Kashmir National 
Conference resolution with the agreed form of settlement and 
my Government have felt some anxiety lest in Kashmir State 
authorities should embark on independent action which 
would be a challenge to the authority of the Security Council 
and of the United Nations as a wffiole.” 

The joint Anglo-American resolution also provided for 
the appointment of a United Nations Representative wffio was 
to proceed to the sub-continent “to effect the demilitarisation 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir” and “to present to Govern¬ 
ments of India and Pakistan detailed plans for carrying out a 
plebiscite in the State.... ” 


(1) Dawn, October 20, 1950. 
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Mr. B. N. Rau, who led the Indian delegation, opposed the 
joint Anglo-American resolution. He informed the sponsors 
of the resolution that the Government of India was not pre¬ 
pared to accept the proposal that foreign troops be stationed 
in Kashmir: 

“We are wholly unable to accept any entry of foreign 
troops in the State or any other part of India. In view of 
the provisions made by the resolutions of August 1948 and 
January 1949, there is no occasion for the use of foreign 
troops or of special local levies recruited by any outside 
agency.'’ 

The draft Anglo-American resolution was bitterly opposed 
in India by the press as well as the people. Robert Trumbull 
indicated in a report despatched from New Delhi on February 
24, 1951 the general feeling in India towards the resolution: 

“It is difficult to understand how anyone could expect 
him [Nehru] to accept the new suggestion that foreign or 
new local forces be raised to police the State during the 
plebiscite period. 

“The Indian press has seldom, if ever, been so unani¬ 
mous in its sentiment as it has been in objection to the new 
Kashmir resolution and it has rarely used such strong lan¬ 
guage. Without the slightest doubt the press in this instance 
reflects the opinion of the Government though the latter may 
use more diplomatic language in the proceedings at 
Lake Success.” - 

Facing this opposition, the co-sponsors of the resolution 
sought to “accommodate” India’s point of view. The repre¬ 
sentatives of Britain and the United States accordingly pre¬ 
sented a revised draft on March 21 in which clauses pertaining 
to (1) the stationing of foreign troops and (2) exercising of 
different degrees of supervision for different areas were 
omitted. The revised draft called upon the United Nations 
Representative (replacing Owen Dixon) to effect demilitarisa¬ 
tion on the basis of the UNCIP resolutions of August 13, 1948 
and January 5, 1949. The Anglo-American resolution was 
passed by the Council majority on March 30, 1951. 

The Anglo-American majority in the Security Council 


(2) New York Times, February 25. 1951. 
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appointed Frank Graham as “United Nations Representative 
for India and Pakistan”. The New York Herai’d-Tribune of 
April 3, 1951 reported that General Dwight Eisenhower had 
originally been considered for this job. The ultimate choice of 
Graham however was not accidental. The Manchester 
Guardian of May 2, 1951 wrote: 

“He is a fine type of American liberal.... He has 
recently been an Adviser on Defence Manpower in the 
Department of Labour.... It shows what importance the 
President attaches to Kashmir that he is willing to release 
Dr. Graham to it at this critical time.” 

Graham was accompanied by a staff of twelve, most of 
whom were Americans. General Jacob Devers, a former Chief 
of the United States Army Field Forces, acted as his Military 
Adviser. 

After 1951, the Western powers did not consider it wise 
or politic to demand an outright liquidation of the Kashmir 
Government and its replacement by a foreign administration.® 
Therefore, on India’s insistence, the clause relating to foreign 
control of the Kashmir Goveimment was readily dropped in 
the revised joint Anglo-American resolution of March 30, 1951. 
This was no ordinary omission of just a few sentences but a 
definite pointer to a shift in the tactics of the United States and 
Britain. 

The new tactics aimed at having the Plebiscite Adminis¬ 
trator, Admiral Chester Nimitz, established in Kashmir at an 
early date and at raising the number of United Nations 
Observers to several thousands and equipping them with suita¬ 
ble weapons. Through these two closely-related moves the 
imperialists planned to bring Kashmir under their control 
without openly demanding the termination of the Kashmir 
Government and its supersession by a foreign administration. 

Immediately on his arrival in India, Frank Graham started 
putting the imperialist plans into effect. In the first round 
of his negotiations (June to September 1951) he concentrated 
on the question of demilitarisation without the solution of 
which India could not be induced to accept the appointment of 
Admiral Chester Nimitz as the Administrator of Kashmir. The 

(3) The factors accounting for this change are discussed in detail In 
Chapter XIX. 
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well-known twelve proposals of Graham were subordinated to 
this purpose. 

It was quite obvious that the Graham formula of demili¬ 
tarisation could not be based on either that of McNaughton or 
Dixon, both of which had been rejected by India. The Ameri¬ 
can “Mediator'", therefore, evolved a “new approach” to this 
problem. Point 7 of his twelve proposals provided that “at the 
end of the period of demilitarisation there would remain on the 
present Pakistan side of the cease-fire line a force of....'* 
Civil Armed Force, and on the Indian side of the cease-fire 
line a force of.... The quantum required by the Government 
of India on its side of the cease-fire line was stated by Prime 
Minister Nehru to be one line of Communication Area Head¬ 
quarters and one Infantry Division (normal) but of four bri¬ 
gades and four battalions each.*'* The Government of India 
agreed to a Civil Armed Force of 4,000 to be maintained on 
the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line. The Pakistan Prime 
Minister wrote to Graham that he wanted not more than four 
infantry battalions (with the necessary administration) to be 
retained on each side of the cease-fire line. 

In the second phase of his negotiations (November-Dec- 
ember 1951) which were held in Paris, Graham tackled not 
only the question of the quantum of troops to be retained on 
each side of the cease-fire line, but also questions relating to 
the date on which the Government of India would cause the 
Administrator to be appointed to office, the raising of the 
number of United Nations observers and the stationing of 
foreign troops in Kashmir. In his questionnaire presented to 
the Governments of India and Pakistan on December 7, 1951, 
Graham asked if, (a) in addition to existing United Nations 
Military Observers, their number could be raised to a level as 
“would be deemed proper by the Uni.ed Nations” and the two 
Governments; (b) if foreign troops could be stationed in 
Kashmir “to maintain law and order” as long as the United 
Nations deems necessary; and (c) whether the two Govern¬ 
ments would agree to “cause the Plebiscite Administrator to 
be formally appointed to office not later than the final day of 
the demilitarisation period”. 

(4) The blank spaces were to be filled in by the respective Governments. 

(5) Letter from the Prime Minister of India to Dr. Frank Graham dated 
September 11, 1952. 

(6) Letter from the Prime Minister of Pakistan to Dr. Graham dated 
September 12, 1952. 
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General Devers stated in his first plan that the number of 
observers would be raised to 800 officers and 600 men who 
would be equipped with “necessary jeeps, helicopters and com¬ 
munication equipment”. But in the second plan (the Govern¬ 
ment of India stated that it was never shown to their represen¬ 
tative) the number was not specified but was generally believed 
to be of the order of several thousands. 

The Government of India stated in reply to Graham’s 
questionnaire that (1) as regards the observer force proposed, 
a force of observers twice that posted at present on the Indian 
side of cease-fire line should suffice, while on the Pakistan side 
a force of 100-150 appeared to be adequate; (2) the replacement 
of Indian troops by foreign forces, howsoever constituted, can 
under no circumstances be accepted; (3) “the Plebiscite Admi¬ 
nistrator should be appointed as soon as conditions in the State, 
on both sides of the cease-fire line, permit of a start being made 
with the arrangement for carrying out the plebiscite.” 

The Pakistan Government accepted points (a) and (b) of 
the questionnaire which related to the increasing of the 
strength of Military Observers and the stationing of foreign 
troops. Regarding (c) they stated: 

“The Pakistan Government wish to emphasise the im¬ 
portance of appointing the Plebiscite Administrator formally 
to office as early as possible.... It is hoped that he would be 
appointed to Office as much in advance of the final day of 
demilitarisation as possible.” 

Thus, in his negotiations with India and Pakistan, Graham 
strove to speed up the plan of having the Administrator 
inducted into Office “at a certain moment in the period of de¬ 
militarisation” and of pushing into Kashmir either the regular 
troops of the imperialist countries or their military personnel 
masquerading as “United Nations Observers”. 

It must be noted that the United States and Britain do not 
now press for a liquidation of the Kashmir Government or its 
supersession by a foreign administration. The immediate plan 
for the accomplishment of their final object of bringing Kashmir 
within their strategic orbit was now the early appointment of 
Admiral Nimitz as Administrator in Kashmir. As Graham 
himself said; 

“The main key to the complex problems of the demili- 
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tarisation programme.... would be the fixing of a definite 
day for the induction into office of the Plebiscite Admini¬ 
strator.^’ 

The importance of the plan of sending into Kashmir 
foreign military observers in large numbers was observed by 
many American and British papers. The Washington Post 
wrote on July 19, 1951: 

^Tf there is to be any solution, it will necessitate the 
abandonment of congealed positions and the willingness to 
make concessions on both sides. Unfortunately there is no 
United Nations police force to safeguard Kashmir, But would 
it not be possible, given a real desire for agreement, for a 
small force of troops from both India and Pakistan to be 
placed under U.N, command to enforce order pending a 
plebiscite? There should be no difficulty in recruiting a 
corps of neutral observers to supervise the plebiscite itself.” 

The Manchester Guardiari wrote on November 8, 1952: 

“Some time ago a suggestion was made that in the pi’e- 
sent circumstances the best guarantee would be a very much 
enlarged staff of observers at the disposal of the plebiscite 
administrator. If the plebiscite campaign were carried out 
under the scrutiny of their eyes and ears, and if the troops 
remaining on both sides were cantoned in sparsely populated 
areas, it should be possible to reassure both sides about the 
fairness of the proceedings.” 

It was at this dangerous stage of foreign intervention that 
the Soviet delegate to the United Nations, Jacob Malik, laid 
bare in the Security Council the machinations of the Anglo- 
American powers and the real character of the various plans. 
He exposed their aggressive, imperialistic nature and showed 
that they were not based on the desire to solve the Kashmir 
question. These plans stood for British and American inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of Kashmir, for prolonging the 
dispute between India and Pakistan, for converting Kashmir 
into an imperialist “trust territory” of the United States and 
Britain on the pretext of rendering help through the United 
Nations: 

“Finally, these plans, as regards Kashmir, aim to achieve 
- the bringing of American-British troops into the territory of 
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Kashmir and to convert the latter into an American-British 
colony and into a military-strategic strongpoint.” 

The Soviet delegate asked the Security Council who autho¬ 
rised Graham to ask India and Pakistan whether they were 
prepared to agree to admit the armed forces of the United 
Nations members into Kashmir when this proposal had been 
dropped in the Security Council resolution itself. The Security 
Council resolution, defining the scope of powers of the Repre¬ 
sentative, did not grant him any authority to deal with the 
question of bringing foreign troops into Kashmir. Who then 
had prompted Graham to this step? M. Malik said: 

‘‘The Security Council has not authorised him. Who did 
then? There can be only one reply, evidently Mr. Graham 
received authority directly from Washington, from the 
Pentagon. 

“It follows from this that Mr. Graham as United Nations 
Representative exceeded his authority and following the 
general line of the American-British bloc did everything 
in his power in order to create the ground for bringing U.S. 
and British Armed Forces into Kashmir under the guise of 
‘United Nations’ Armed Forces\” 

The Soviet delegate concluded from this that it was 
United States and British interference in the internal 
affairs of Kashmir that “impedes the solution of the Kashmir 
question, makes impossible for the Kashmir people to decide 
their destiny themselves on the basis of the principle of self- 
determination provided for by the United Nations Charter.” 
He told the Security Council that the Kashmir question could 
be solved by granting the Kashmir people the opportunity to 
decide their future themselves, without any foreign 
interference. 

M. Jacob Malik’s sharp exposure of the British and Ame¬ 
rican designs against Kashmir upset the plans of Gladwyn Jebb 
and Ernest Gross. As the Pahistan Times of January 26, 1952 
wrote: 

“The Soviet exposure of Anglo-American aims with 
regard to Kashmir seems to have had a paralysing effect on 
the gentlemen who had given the world to understand that 
a final plan was in preparation and would shortly be present¬ 
ed to the Security Council.” 
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This led the French President of the Security Council to 
adjourn the debate sine die and the Anglo-American majority 
in the Council called upon Graham to visit the Indian sub-con¬ 
tinent once again and resume his talks with the Indian and 
Pakistani Governments. 

In the third round of his discussions (February-March 
1952), Graham again attempted to secure the approval of India 
and Pakistan to his demilitarisation proposals so as to clear 
the path for an early planting of the Military Administrator. 
He started with his demilitarisation scheme because the Gov¬ 
ernment of India had continued to maintain the position that 
the date for the Administrator’s formal induction into office 
could be settled without difficulty provided agreement was 
reached on the scope of demilitarisation and the quantum of 
forces that would remain at the end of the period of demilita¬ 
risation. The solution of the problem of demilitarisation, 
therefore, became for Graham an essential prerequisite for a 
further execution of his plans. 

The Government of India maintained its position concern¬ 
ing the minimum forces to be left on each side of the cease-fire 
line at the end of the period of demilitarisation, i.e., 21,000 
regular Indian Army forces and 6,000 State Militia to be sta¬ 
tioned on the Indian side and a civil armed force of 4,000 men 
on the Pakistan side of the line. India proposed that the civil 
armed force should consist of persons normally resident in 
“Azad Kashmir” territory, half of whom should be followers 
of “Azad Kashmir” and the other half of persons who are not 
followers of “Azad Kashmir”. The Pakistan Government, on 
the contrary, agreed with Graham that at the end of the 
period of demilitarisation there should remain on each side of 
the cease-fire line “the lowest possible number of armed forces 
existing on each side of the cease-fire line on 1st January 1949”. 
This situation in which Graham failed to impose his demilitari¬ 
sation plans on India and Pakistan threatened to postpone inde¬ 
finitely the fixing of a date for the appointment of Admiral 
Chester Nimitz. ^ To bypass this difficulty, Graham devised a 
new and crafty s’tratagem. 

The American representative presented a case that he was 
of the “firm conviction” that besides the question of the final 
quantum of forces—on which alone he had been concentrating 
so far—^there were other factors which had a bearing on demi- 
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litarisation and which needed now to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. These factors, he explained, were closely related to 
problems affecting the “preparation of the plebiscite and with 
the responsibilities of the Plebiscite Administrator”. Graham 
also stated that he was not in a position to give a “considered 
statement” on all these factors. He, therefore, demanded that, 
in addition to his civilian and military staff, the Plebiscite 
Administrator-designate be associated with him “in studies and 
consideration of common problems” for the alleged purpose of 
placing the question of demilitarisation in a perspective which 
would favour its solution. This subtle manoeuvre was aimed 
at bringing Admiral Nimitz into the sub-continent through the 
back-door under the ostensible plea of adding his “wise voice 
to the.... negotiations”” before a solution was found to the 
vexing problem of demilitarisation. As A. M. Rosenthall wrote 
in the New Yoi^k Times of July 24, 1952: 

“The Security Council has appointed Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz to the post of plebiscite administrator but 
he never has been able to begin his job. In his last report 
[the one under discussion here] Dr. Graham suggested cau¬ 
tiously that Admiral Nimitz might be brought into the pic¬ 
ture during the demilitarisation talks.... (Emphasis 
added.) 

The acceptance of this clever device by India and Pakistan 
would have led to the accomplishment of the object of planting 
the American Admiral in Kashmir, though formally for diffe¬ 
rent reasons, and faced the two Governments and the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir State with a fait accompli. But to the 
dismay and disappointment of Graham, the suggestion was 
turned down by the Government of India and his immediate 
object was thus defeated. 

Frank Graham resumed his talks with the representatives 
of India and Pakistan at New York which continued from May 
29 to July 16, 1952. In this (third) round of negotiations, the 
American representative did not introduce any new set of pro¬ 
posals. He only asked the Indian and Pakistan representatives 
to state their positions on the quantum of forces to be left on 
each side of the cease-fire line at the end of the i>eriod of demi- 


(7) New York Times, April 28, 1952. 
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litarisation, and on the question of general iniplementation of 
the UNCIP resolutions of August 13, 1948 and January 5,1949.® 

At a joint conference of Indian and Pakistan representa¬ 
tives held on July 16, 1952 at New York, Graham introduced 
a revised draft of his twelve proix)sals which he wanted to 
consider with India and Pakistan in a meeting at ministerial 
level. The two Governments accepted his suggestion and the 
conference took place at Geneva from August 26 to September 
10, 1952. As in the previous rounds of talks, Graham made an 
early induction of Admiral Nimitz into office the central part 
of his revised twelve proposals. In his Fourth Report to the 
Security Council he stated: 

“The heart of the integrated programme for demilitari¬ 
sation and the plebiscite is the induction into Office of the 
Plebiscite Administrator. This was made a central part of 
the twelve proposals, original and revised. 

The talks at Geneva (fourth round) took place in two 
stages. The first began with a discussion of the revised propo¬ 
sals, paragraph 7 of which sugge*sted brackets of 3,000 to 6,000 
armed forces on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line and an 
Indian Army force of 12,000 to 18,000 on the Indian side of the 
cease-fire line. Graham proposed that an effort be made to 
fix the quantum of forces on each side of the cease-fire line 
within these brackets. On September 2, he proposed a definite 
figure of 6,000 to remain on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire 
line and of 18,000 on the Indian side after the period of demili¬ 
tarisation. In this and the other draft of demilitarisation pro¬ 
posals the figures did not include the Gilgit and Northern 
Scouts on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line and the State 
Militia on the Indian side of the line. 

Replying to these proposals, the Government of India said 
that they considered that a minimum force of 28,000 would be 
necessary on the Indian side of the cease-fire line at the end of 
the period of demilitarisation. However, on complete disband¬ 
ment and disarmament of the “Azad Kashmir” forces they 
agreed to reduce the strength by 7,000 but in no case below the 
absolute minimum of 21,000. The Government of India main¬ 
tained that under no circumstances would they allow the 
Militia to be included in these calculations. The Government 

(8) The reasons why no new proposals were put forward is explained 
in Chapter XVII. 
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of India also maintained that they would agree to a civil armed 
force of 4,000 being stationed on the Pakistan side of the cease¬ 
fire line. They held that to give the “local authorities” in this 
area any armed force equivalent to troops would be a violation 
of the sovereignty of the Jammu and Kashmir Government. 
As regards the induction into office of the Plebiscite Adminis¬ 
trator, the Government of India stated that he could properly 
function only after the process of demilitarisation was com¬ 
plete. The Government of India was, however, prepared to 
agree to his induction on the last day of the period of demili¬ 
tarisation provided it was completed according to plan and 
was exhaustive. 

The Government of Pakistan maintained that at the end of 
the period of demilitarisation there should remain on each side 
of the cease-fire line only the minimum forces necessary for 
the maintenance of law and order (which India said included 
the maintenance of defence in her case) and the preservation of 
the cease-fire line and that the character of the forces must be 
the same on both sides of the cease-fire line. The Pakistan 
Government considered that Graham’s proposal of appointing 
the Administrator not later than the last day of the demilitari¬ 
sation programme represented a concession to the Indian point 
of view. Nevertheless, the Pakistan Government was prepared 
to accept it as part of the twelve proposals suggested. 

Graham thus once again failed to impose his plans of 
demilitarisation on India and Pakistan. Thus began the second 
stage of the Conference when Graham tried to evolve some 
principles “based on the requirements of each side of the cease¬ 
fire line.... which could then serve as the criteria for fixing 
the quantum of forces. . .. ” ^ Accordingly he submitted a new 
draft proposal in the joint Indo-Pakistan meeting, paragraph 7 
of which provided that demilitarisation should be carried out 
in such a way that at the end there would be, on the Pakistan 
side of the cease-fire line, the minimum number of forces re¬ 
quired “for the maintenance of law and order” and of the 
cease-fire agreement, and, on the Indian side of the cease-fire 
line, the minimum number of Indian forces and State armed 
forces required “for the maintenance of law and order” and 
the cease-fire agreement. But even this Graham did not 
succeed in imposing on India and Pakistan. 


(9) Dr. Frank Graham's Fourth Report to the United Nations. 
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Earl^ in November 1952, the Security Council was called 
into session to consider Frank Graham’s Fourth Report. 
On November 6, the United States and Britain introduced a 
joint resolution on Kashmir which sought to make it manda¬ 
tory for the Indian and Pakistan Governments to 

“enter into immediate negotiations at the Headquarters of 
the United Nations in order to reach an agreement on the 
specific number of forces to remain on each side of the cease¬ 
fire line at the end of the period of demilitarisation, this 
number to be between 3,000 and 6,000 armed forces remain¬ 
ing on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line and between 
12,000 and 18,000 armed forces remaining on the Indian side 
of the cease-fire line.” 

The introduction of the joint Anglo-American resolution 
and the observations made on it by the British and United 
States representatives brought fresh confirmation of the fact 
that their main immediate aim was to secure the acceptance 
by India and Pakistan of Admiral Nimitz’s early appointment 
in Kashmir. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, introducing (he resolution, 
observed that “within a matter of months we might hope to 
see the Plebiscite Administrator formally appointed and esta¬ 
blished inside Kashmir. ...” The British delegate also stated 
very frankly that the United States and Britain were deter¬ 
mined to send into Kashmir their own troops or ihose of other 
imperialist powers: 

“He [Sir Gladwyn Jebb] also recalled that the Anglo- 
U.S. proposal of February 1951, that a neutral force might 
be used in Kashmir to facilitate demilitarisation in case 
either side had any doubts about a renewal of conflict.” 

Speaking on the Anglo-American resolution, the Soviet 
representative, M. Zorin, said that Graham’s Fourth Report 
and the debates which took place in the Security Council con¬ 
tributed nothing new to the consideration or solution of the 
Kashmir problem. He pointed out that the Anglo-American 
policy on Kashmir clearly bore an imperialist character, 
explaining that what Graham meant by “strategic geography” 
was really made clear by the Commander of the U.S. Pacific 

(10) The Statesman, November 8, 1952. 

(11) Ibid. 
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Fleet, Admiral Arthur Radford, after his visit to Karachi on 
November 12, 1952. As reported in the Pakistan, then semi¬ 
official, publication. Dawn, Radford said that “Pakistan occupies 
a strategic position and is bound to play an important role in 
the world-wide struggle against communism.” Commenting on 
Radford’s visit to Pakistan, Dawn said that “American military 
plans in this area consist in setting up of air bases in Pakistan 
territory within 90 minutes flying time of major Soviet indus¬ 
trial areas”. M. Zorin said that this was the true meaning of 
“strategic geography”. The Soviet representative also explain¬ 
ed that the proposal of bringing foreign troops into Kashmir 
which had been categorically turned down by India was again 
brought in by Graham in his Fourth Report: 

“This time-often shelved proposal concerning the United 
Nations’ troops is presented in the form of an operational 
and administrative control by the United Nations through 
neutral or local officers over a part of the Azad Kashmir 
troops so as—in Graham’s idea—^to remove them from the 
authority of the Pakistani High Command.” 

The Indian Government oppK)sed the Anglo-American 
resolution because it aimed at equating India and Pakistan 
in Kashmir and also rendered nugatory all pledges that were 
given to India by the Security Council. Despite India’s oppo¬ 
sition, the resolution was adopted by the Anglo-American 
majority in the Security Council on December 23, 1952. 

In February 1953, Frank Graham held his fifth round of 
talks with India and Pakistan at Geneva. 

The American representative presented on February 14 
a proposal that on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line* there 
should remain an armed force of 6,000 men of the “Azad Kash¬ 
mir” forces after the period of demilitarisation and on the 
Indian side an Indian Army Force of 21,000 including the State 
Armed Forces. The proposal further provided that in the 
“Azad Kashmir” territory 6,000 troops would be organised out 
of the remainder of the “Azad” forces and would thereafter 
be “commandeered by local officers under the local authorities 
under the surveillance of the United Nations”. This force 
would have been separated from the administrative and opera¬ 
tive control of the Pakistan High Command. It would have 
no artillery or armour. 

The Government of India, replying to Graham’s proposal. 
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stated that it was unable to agree to the retention of any mili¬ 
tary personnel in the “Azad Kashmir” territory. In the opinion 
of the Government of India the function of preventing viola¬ 
tions of the cease-fire line on the “Azad Kashmir” side could 
be effectively performed by a civil armed force of 2,000 armed 
and 2,000 unarmed men. The Government of India was, how¬ 
ever, prepared to agree to some increase in the number of the 
proposed civil armed force and also to the equipment of the 
armed section of this force with such weapons as might be 
considered suitable to assure the satisfactory discharge of this 
function. 

The Pakistan Government held the view that Graham’s 
proposal contravened the Security Council resolution of Dec¬ 
ember 23, 1952, the figures of troops for the Indian side of the 
cease-fire line having been arbitrarily raised, without any 
justification, to 21,000. 

This proposal, like the earlier ones, was also aimed, not at 
solving the Kashmir problem and bringing the dispute to a 
close, but at facilitating the appointment of Admiral Chester 
Nimitz in Kashmir. In his Fifth Report to the Security Council 
Graham stressed the importance of the induction into office of 
the Administrator at an early date: 

*Tt is timely that with all our necessary concern over 
the issue of the number and character of the forces we re¬ 
orient this concern in the framework of the larger meaning of 
the induction into office of the Plebiscite Administrator.... 

“The difference over definite numbers, important as it 
is, looms less large than the difference between inducting 
and not inducting the Plebiscite Administrator into office. 
The transformation in the situation which comes from the 
simple fact of his induction into office is most important for 
the great objective of the self-determination of the people 
of the State under the agreements between the Govern¬ 
ments.” 

Also, under the pretext of bringing the 6,000 “Azad Kashmir” 
armed forces under the “surveillance of the United Nations” 
Graham also planned to bring the armed personnel of the 
Anglo-American Powers into Kashmir through the backdoor. 

The Fifth Report of Graham which was presented to the 
United Nations on March 31, 1953 has not yet been debated. 



CHAPTER XVII 


COMMUNAL PARTIES’ SLOGAN OF 
PARTITION OF JAMMU 
AND KASHMIR STATE 


ONE of the most important factors aiding the United 
States and Britain in their manoeuvres in regard to Kashmir 
is the emergence of a tendency in our country which 
threatens to detach Jammu from Kashmir. This tendency 
originated from the policies and activities of the Jammu Praja 
Parishad and was nurtured, strengthened and spread in India 
by the Jan Sangh, the Hindu Mahasabha and the Akali Party. 
On an international scale partition of the State was urged by 
the very foreign powers who were seeking to shape the future 
disposition of the Jammu and Kashmir State in accordance 
with their military and strategic designs. The idea of a break¬ 
up of the Jammu and Kashmir territories into artificial com¬ 
partments based on the communal proportion of their popula¬ 
tions found expression in the report of Sir Owen Dixon. Since 
its submission to the Security Council, the Anglo-American 
powers had kept this plan in reserve for subsequent accept¬ 
ance by India and Pakistan at a definite phase in the develop¬ 
ment of the Kashmir dispute. Even after Dixon reported 
failure to the Security Council, these powers had fully grasped 
its special utility. As the London Times observed on August’ 
24, 1950: 

“The value of Sir Owen Dixon’s work is that it may set 
the Security Council working on new and more fruitful 
lines.” 

The partition of the Jammu and Kashmir State, as dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter XIV, was conceived by the Anglo-American 
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powers as a special device for the fulfilment of their final ob¬ 
jective in Kashmir. Any tendency for a disintegration of the 
State was, therefore, bound to facilitate the cause of these 
powers in Kashmir. 

It will not, therefore, be out of place to analyse here the 
events which led to the emergence of this tendency and also 
to describe the character of the agency through which it ope¬ 
rates in Jammu and Kashmir as well as in the rest of India. 
We will start with a description of the Praja Parishad, its 
character, programme and role in the politics of the State. 

As is now well known, the activities of this organisation 
are restricted to the Jammu Province and its influence centres 
mainly in the towns. This is not accidental. Since the advent 
of Dogra rule, Jammu has been the home of the ruling dynasty 
of the Jammu and Kashmir State. The landed aristocracy of 
Jammu came to be invested with special privileges and 
prerogatives. Several sections of it had been indiscriminately 
granted vast stretches of territories in the Valley as their jagirs 
in payment for services rendered to the ruling dynasty. 
Whereas the people of the Kashmir Valley and Ladakh were 
debarred from entering the State Army, this key branch of 
the State service had come to be the exclusive preserve of the 
people of Jammu. The sons of the Rajput nobility, in parti¬ 
cular, were ensured comfortable jobs in the Army almost as 
a birthright. Although the pattern of the feudal economy of 
Jammu was identical with that of the Valley, the ruling 
dynasty had thus succeeded in creating a social base in Jammu 
and had deeply entrenched its feudal interests there. It was 
in Jammu, therefore, that feudal reaction was to find its 
mouthpiece in the Praja Parishad. 

The Praja Parishad started its activities in 1931 as an ex¬ 
tension of the R.S.S. movement in India. It started recruit¬ 
ment of some middle-class Hindu young men of the city and 
trained them in the use of weapons. The leader of the R.S.S., 
Golwalkar, paid them a visit in 1944 and personally guided 
the activities of their local branches. He left Jammu with a 
substantial amount of money which was collected by the 
Jammu R.S.S. units as his guru dakshina. 

The members of the Parishad were imbued with a deep 
sense of attachment to the feudal social and economic system 
prevailing in Jammu and the rest of the State and with 
unstinted devotion and loyalty towards the ruler who held the 
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four million people of the State in thraldom. The Jammu R.S.S. 
became the political mouthpiece of all pro-feudal interests. 

With the growth of a large concentration of landlords in 
Jammu, the Dogra peasantry came to be subjected to ruthless 
exploitation by landlords and sahukars. The standard of living 
of the working people of the Province, as of other parts of the 
State, fell unimaginably low. Poverty stalked the land. 
Extreme destitution, dense ignorance and frightful diseases 
were the common lot of the people. But while the ruling 
House of the Dogras accumulated its fabulous riches and vast 
fortunes from the sweat, tears and blood of the Dogra work¬ 
ing masses, the R.S.S. did nothing to mitigate the hardships of 
the Jammu people, let alone help them in building a popular 
movement against the rule of autocracy and feudalism. On 
the contrary, when the Kashmiri people started a movement 
for the termination of the rule of the Maharaja, the Jammu 
R.S.S. lent its entire support to the State Administration. In 
1946, when a powerful struggle arose in Kashmir against the 
rule of the Maharaja and feudalism under the slogan of “Quit 
Kashmir’’, it came out as the principal supporter of the ruling 
dynasty and of the brutal repressive measures adopted by the 
State Government against the popular forces. The R.S.S. in 
Jammu even organised demonstrations against Pandit Nehru 
in June 1946 when he tried to enter State territories at Kohala 
after the ban imposed on his entry by the Stale authorities. 
It raised the slogan: “Go back Nehru” and “Hands off 
Kashmir”. The R.S.S. volunteers attacked a public meeting 
at Ranbirsinghpora which was addressed by Mrs. Aruna Asaf 
Ali. They pelted stones at her, snatched away the flag from 
her hands and burnt it publicl3^ 

After the partition of the Indian sub-continent, the Sangh 
advocated the “independence” of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State and advised the Maharaja not to accede to the Indian 
Union but declare himself an independent sovereign. This 
was done under the direct leadership of Pandit Prem Nath 
Dogra, who was the Sanchalak of Ihe R.S.S. in the State. It 
is a bitter irony of circumstance that this gentleman should 
today be an advocate of the State’s full integration with India, 
a strong votary of “total accession”! 

After the assassination of Gandhiji, the R.S.S. was declared 
illegal in the State. But this did not bring the activities of the 
Sangh to an end. The R.S.S. soon re-emerged, in March 1948, 
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under the new name, Praja Parishad, but with the same 
leadership and cadre. 

Towards the end of 1948 the Praja Parishad started a 
vicious campaign for the division of Jammu and Kashmir on 
communal lines. The demand for partition was given an 
organised expression particularly after the cease-fire when it 
was hinted in the British press that for a “solution” of the 
Kashmir problem it would be essential to allot Hindu areas to 
India and Muslim areas to Pakistan. It was not without signi¬ 
ficance that the Parishad processions and demonstrations in 
March 1949 were keenly watched by the United Nations 
observers. In order to force a division of Kashmir on commu¬ 
nal lines, it directed all its efforts to see that the agitation 
against the Kashmir Government was timed to coincide with 
the arrival of United Nations Representatives in India or with 
the submission of their reports to the Security Council and 
the debates in the Council itself. When Sir Owen Dixon came 
to Kashmir, the Parishad raised the slogan of “zonal plebiscite”. 
Graham s subsequent arrival also became an occasion for a 
fresh spate of agitation in Jammu. As Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad, the then Deputy Prime Minister of the State, 
stated: 


“It was significant that the periodic agitation launched by 
the Praja Parishad had invariably synchronised with the 
United Nations debates on Kashmir and Pakistan threats of 
jcfiad.” ^ 

Besides demanding a partition of the State, the Parishad 
launched a campaign in 1949 for forcing the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment to appoint Maharaja Hari Singh as the Rajpramukh. It 
also demanded that there should be no abolition of landlordism 
without compensation. 

The Praja Parishad campaign reached a new height in 
the first quarter of 1952 when the National Conference leaders 
were demanding that the accession of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State with India be limited to the subjects of Defence, Foreign 
Affairs and Communications and the State be given autonomy 
in respect of other subjects. The National Conference leaders 
also declared that those clauses of the Indian Constitution 
which were outside the scope of these three ceded subjects 


(1) Hindustan Times, December 1. 1952. 
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would not be applicable to Kashmir. These declarations were 
made at a time when the Jammu and Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly was considering the Report of its Land Compensa¬ 
tion Committee which recommended that no compensation 
should be paid to landlords divested of their lands by the 
Government in accordance with its Big Landed Estates 
Abolition Act. 

Since Clause 31 of the Indian Constitution provided that 
no vested interests would be expropriated without the pay¬ 
ment of adequate compensation, the recommendations of the 
Land Compensation Committee could be enforced only if the 
Jammu and Kashmir State was permitted to enjoy complete 
internal autonomy, unhampered by this and similar clauses 
of the Indian Constitution. As the Free Press Journal said in 
an editorial on March 31,1952: 

“The Kashmir Constituent Assembly has recommended 
that 'both on principle and policy, payment of compensation 
to expropriated proprietors is not desirable’. The Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly believes that the payment of compensation 
would ‘prove incalculably mischievous’ and perpetuate pre¬ 
sent inequitable distribution of wealth, 

“This is in direct contrast to the clause in the Indian 
Constitution which says that no zamindar shall be expro¬ 
priated without paying him adequate compensation. This 
is the basic difference between the outlook of the Kashmir 
Constituent Assembly and our self-confessed reformists in 
power.” 

A limited accession with India was therefore essential if the 
aim of abolition of landlordism without compensation was not 
to be abandoned. As the columnist of The Statesman, Vedette, 
observed on April 5, 1952: 

“Freedom from the restrictive provisions embodied in 
the chapter on Fundamental Rights has enabled the State 
Government to embark on schemes of land reforms which 
would have been impossible had accession been complete, as 
in the case of other States.” 

These declarations of the National Conference leaders 
were, therefore, bound to be opposed and attacked by pro- 
feudal forces in and outside the State. A ceaseless campaign 
against the demand for limited accession and the Constituent 

K 11 
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Assembly’s recommendations for abolition of landlordism 
without compensation was started by them all over the country. 
What frightened them most was the immense possibility of 
this decision of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly creating a 
mass fervour in India for similar urgently-needed reforms. As 
the Special Correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika report¬ 
ed on March 31, 1952 from New Delhi: 

“The decision of the Constituent Assembly of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir that no compensation be paid to the 
expropriated landlords.... is bound to produce far-reaching 
repercussions all over India, according to political observers 
in New Delhi. 

“The fact that the 75-member House vociferously cheered 
Sheikh Abdullah’s vigorous advocacy of expropriation, of 
land without due compensation, will also produce echoes 
outside India, according to the same sources.” - 

Immediately after the presentation of the report of the 
Land Compensation Committee, the Basic Principles Com¬ 
mittee of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly submitted its 
Report which recommended the termination of the hereditary 
rule of the Maharaja’s dynasty. The recommendations of this 
Committee and the subsequent decision of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly were also vigorously opposed by the feudal elements 
in India. Typical was the comment of the Arnriia Bazar Patrika 
of June 16, 1952: 

“The principle of hereditary rulership was accepted by 
the late Sardar Patel for the sake of avoiding conflicts and 
securing a smooth transition from autocracy to democracy. 
If the Government of India now agrees to the violation of 
that principle by the Constituent Assembly of Kashmir.... 
then it can hardly expect that the people of other Part B 
States will continue to accept the pageant of rulership for 
any length of time. Consequently, the Government of India 
will be confronted with a grave political problem and no 
one can predict how its reactions will affect the country as 
a whole.” 

The campaign against the demand for limited accession 
and the two decisions of the Constituent Assembly was spear- 


(2) Amrita Bazar Patrika, April 4. 1952. 
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headed by the Right-wing leaders of feudal-communal reac¬ 
tion in India—Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, Dr. Khare, 
Master Tara Singh and others. They did not restrict their 
virulent opposition only to the issue of limited accession, the 
abolition of monarchy and the abolition of landlordism with¬ 
out compensation. They also campaigned throughout the coun¬ 
try for the complete integration of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State with India and for the total applicability of the Indian 
Constitution. As an alternative they demanded that Jammu 
and Ladakh—the two non-Muslim majority areas of the State 
—be merged with India as Part B States leaving the Valley 
to pursue its own course. 

It was thus that the demand for a separation of Jammu 
and Ladakh from the Kashmir Valley, for the disintegration 
of the territories of the Jammu and Kashmir State, emerged 
on an all-India scale. Certain sections of the Indian press 
openly started recommending the course of partition as a 
^‘solution” of the Kashmir problem. The columnist of the 
Times of India, Vivek, wrote on June 25, 1952: 

“Every day that passes justifies more and more the wis¬ 
dom of those [Dixon etc.] who suggested the solution of the 
problem of Kashmir on the basis of partition. It was urged 
that Pakistan keep roughly the western and northern areas 
at present in its hands, India roughly Jammu and Ladakh... 
A quick plebiscite could then be held in the Kashmir Valley 
to enable the people to decide with whom they would go. 

“A sufficient number of U.N. Observers could ensure 
that the plebiscite was held freely.’^ 

The demand for a separation of Jammu and Ladakh from 
the Kashmir Valley not only tended to undermine the demo¬ 
cratic unity of the people of these regions of the State, but 
also created a favourable situation for the foreign interven¬ 
tionists attempting to impose their plan of partition and direct 
control over the Valley. The Jan Sangh demand for a parti¬ 
tion of the State, therefore, found sympathetic echoes in many 
foreign imperialist circles. As the Economist wrote on May 
10, 1952: 

“The argument [for Jammu and Ladakh’s separation 
from the Valley] has cleared the air, and perhaps prepared 
a return to Sir Owen Dixon’s suggestion that a plebiscite 
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should be held regionwise; this would narrow the problem 
down to the Kashmir Valley—the real bone of contention. 
It could then be treated as the special case which it is.” 

The Jan Sangh campaign for the partition of the State be¬ 
came particuhirly menacing because, among the leaders of the 
National Conference, Sheikh Abdullah and M. A. Beg were 
reported to have declared themselves in support of the demand 
for the separation of the Valley and, eventually, for its demar¬ 
cation into an ^'independent” state. The general impression 
those days was that these two leaders were laying great stress 
on the limited accession of Kashmir with India, not so much for 
the preservation of the real internal autonomy of the Kashmiri 
people, as for their ultimate aim of bringing about a rupture 
in Indo-Kashmir relations. That was just the reason why the 
Manchester Guardian of June 26, 1952 wrote: 

“Clearly Sheikh Abdullah has raised more or less by 
accident some constitutional problems which may be hard to 
deal with. Kashmir’s accession may be disruptive to the 
Indian Union rather than strengthen it. Does not this show 
again that the only happy solution in Kashmir would be 
partition?... Partition with a plebiscite in the Valley of 
Kashmir is surely the solution by which, in a most complex 
and unhappy situation, the maximum justice could be done.” 

In their calculations to use the Jan Sangh slogan of the 
detachment of Jammu and Ladakh from Kashmir to serve their 
own ultimate object, the imperialist powers banked primarily 
on an Indo-Kashmir crisis which the communal reactionary 
forces in India were bringing to a head, with the tacit support, 
of course, of Sheikh Abdullah and M. A. Beg. These powers 
hoped that an intensification of the campaign of the communal 
parties for the total apphcability of the Indian Constitution to 
the Jammu and Kashmir State and for a separation of Jammu 
and Ladakh would bring a crisis in the relations between India 
and Kashmir and pave the way for the severance of the Kash¬ 
mir Valley from the State as well as from the Indian Union and, 
subsequently, for its conversion into a territory where, either 
under the garb of holding a plebiscite under Admiral Nimitz’s 
supervision or through United Nations trusteeship, the direct 
domination of the imperialists could be imposed without anv 
difficulty. 
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In July 1952 a conference of the leaders of the Kashmir 
and Indian Governments took place in New Delhi. The 
demands of the leadership of the Kashmir National Conference 
and its Government were not acceptable to the leadership of 
the Indian National Congress and its Government in the Indian 
Union. The Indian Government which was perpetuating the 
feudal order in India would not, in particular, consent to the 
National Conference leaders’ programme for the dethronement 
of the ruling dynasty and for the abolition of landlordism with¬ 
out compensation. But despite the intense opposition of vari¬ 
ous reactionary forces in the country, as also of certain 
elements in the Cabinet itself, the Government of India felt 
compelled to abide by the stand of the National Conference 
leadership. This stand of the Indian Government was the 
result, firstly, of the broad popular sympathy aroused in India 
for the Kashmir Constituent Assembly’s decisions and secondly, 
of the fear that a rejection of the National Conference demands 
would weaken India’s case on the Kashmir question in the 
United Nations. 

The agreement arrived at in New Delhi, which has come 
to be known as the Delhi-Kashmir Agreement, accepted cer¬ 
tain other demands of the National Conference leadership, 
particularly the right of the Constituent Assembly to adopt a 
separate Constitution and flag for Kashmir. The Delhi-Kashmir 
Agreement signified an important victory not only for the 
Jammu and Kashmir people but also for the people of India as 
a whole who could now demand the termination of the institu¬ 
tion of rajpramukhs and the abolition of landlordism without 
compensation in the rest of India. 

But the most important sequel of this agreement was that 
it warded off, though temporarily, the serious threat of the 
Indo-Kashmir crisis being intensified and turned to the advan¬ 
tage of the imperialist powers. Burning with rage, the New 
York Herdld-Trihune wrote on July 25, 1952: 

“Obviously this action will throw a new and serious 
obstacle in the stubborn efforts of the United Nations to set 
up conditions in Klashmir which would permit an equitable 
plebiscite among the people.” 

The New York Times of July 26,1952 declared: 

“Dr. Frank Graham, acting as mediator on behalf of the 
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United Nations, has suggested raising the discussions of the 
Indo-Pakistan impasse from the delegate to the Cabinet level. 

‘‘At just this time Prime Minister Nehru declared to the 
Indian Parliament: Kashmir’s accession to India is complete 
in law and in fact—it is a part of India. This is hardly the 
way to prepare the ground for the plebiscite that Prime 
Minister Nehru himself first suggested.” 

The imperialist powers had reposed such great hopes in 
bringing about a rupture in Indo-Kashrnir relationships through 
the developing crisis that the American representative, 
Graham, did not raise, during this period (May-July 1952), his 
talks with Indian and Pakistan representatives at New York 
to a substantively new level. He kept them confined within the 
framework of his already rejected demilitarisation proposals 
and restricted the scope of the conference to a consideration of 
definition of terms like “bulk”, “State armed forces” etc. Only 
when the Indian press wrote in July 1952 about the forthcom¬ 
ing agreement between the Indian and Kashmiri Governments 
and about the consequent abatement of the Indo-Kashmir crisis 
did he announce, on July 16, in the joint conference of Indian 
and Pakistan representatives at New York, his revised draft of 
demilitarisation proposals with the object of securing the 
consent of India and Pakistan to an early appointment of 
Admiral Chester Nimitz. 

The Delhi-Kashmir Agreement which embodied the gains 
of the Jammu and Kashmir people gave an impetus to the 
Indian people’s movement for the abolition of feudalism and 
princedom all over the country. The impetus was so strong 
that even within the Congress itself the example of Kashmir 
brought new hope. At the Jaipur Session of the Congress in 
1952, Congressrnen from Part ‘B’ States tried to move a reso¬ 
lution for the abolition of the institution of rajpramukhs. This 
demand was voiced by several Congress members even inside 
Parliament. In PEPSU an All-Parties Conference was 
convened which demanded the abolition of the rajpramukhs 
and their privy purses; the participants included leaders of the 
Communist Party, the Praja-Socialist Party, the Congress and 
one wing of the Akali Party, 

In the background of this new wave of encouragement 
which the Indian progressive forces drew from the example of 
Kashmir, the Praja Parishad could not openly advocate an 
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annulment of the Constituent Assembly’s decisions on the 
termination of the rule of monarchy and on the abolition of 
landlordism without compensation. It, therefore, coined a 
new slogan: “One President, One Constitution, One Flag”. 

The demand for “One President” resolves itself into a 
demand for the abolition of the elected head of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State and his replacement by a rajpramukh who 
would owe allegiance to the President of the Indian Union as in 
other Part ‘B’ States. This slogan was thus clearly aimed at 
reversing the decision to depose the ruling dynasty. Although 
the Praja Parishad sought to conceal this aim under the decep¬ 
tive slogan of “One President”, its leaders blurted out on more 
than one occasion that the restoration of the dynastic rule of 
the Maharaja remained their main objective. As the Special 
Correspondent of the Hindustan Times reported on November 
30, 1952 from Jammu: 

“The comment that I have heard frequently in many 
circles here is that the Parishad, in its new agitation, is evi¬ 
dently receiving the tacit and in some cases even open, sup¬ 
port of those privileged interests who had for decades been 
thriving under the patronage of feudal monarchy.. . 

“A Parishad High Command member did not even hesi¬ 
tate to mention to me that he was also for the restoration of 
Maharaja Hari Singh. It was an eloquent commentary on 
the situation.” •* 

The second part of the slogan, namely, “One Constitution”, 
implied that the Constituent Assembly was not authorised to 
frame a separate constitution for Jammu and Kashmir or, if it 
was determined to frame one, it should be an exact replica of 
the Indian Constitution with no departure from its basic reac¬ 
tionary provisions. This demand, therefore, clearly aimed at 
a total application of all such clauses of the Indian Constitution 
which obstruct the Indian people from abolishing landlordism 
without compensation (clause 31) and also from terminating 
the institution of rajpramukhs (clause 238). The acceptance 
of this part of the slogan would consequently result not only in 
bringing back to life the deposed ruling dynasty, but also in 
defeating the very object of giving land to the tiller without 
compensation. The third part of the slogan aimed at compel- 


(3) Hindustan Times, December 1, 1952. 
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ling the Kashmir Government to discard the new flag adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly, a symbol of the struggle of the 
Jammu and Kashmir people against the rule of autocracy and 
feudalism. The Praja Parishad leaders were not sincere even 
in accepting “One Flag”—the Indian Union flag. So long as 
the Maharaja’s flag was the recognised flag of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State, the slogan of “One Flag” was not raised. Only 
when it has hauled down and replaced by a flag of sacrifice and 
struggle did the Praja Parishad raise this slogan. 

The Praja Pariishad, therefore, started a fresh agitation 
towards the close of November 1952 under the slogan: “One 
President, One Constitution, One Flag”. It is significant that 
the renewed outburst of demonstrations was timed with the 
introduction of the joint Anglo-American resolution in the 
Security Council. On November 6, 1952, Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
introduced the resolution in the Counci]. On November 23, 
1952, the Praja Parishad launched its agitation against the 
Kashmir Government, 

It was, therefore, quite understandable that certain foreign 
elements took an absorbing interest in the Praja Parishad 
movement and lent it encouragement. As the correspondent 
of the London Times reported on January 23, 1953 from 
Jammu: 

“The Deputy Prime Minister of Kashmir, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad, said in conversation with your Corres¬ 
pondent that the United Nations observers and the Anglo- 
Amercian Powers were at the root of the Praja Parishad 
agitation.” ** 

Whereas the leaders of this movement aimed at a revival 
of the rule of the deposed royal dynasty through the misleading 
slogans of total accession and complete integration of Kashmir, 
the demand for the detachment of Jammu and Ladakh from 
Kashmir brought, this time also, the question of partition of 
the State to the forefront. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee 
campaigned throughout India that if the Indian Constitution 
could not be applied to the whole of the State, the non-Muslim 
areas of Jammu and Ladakh must be severed from Kashmir 
and brought within the ambit of its various clauses and provi¬ 
sions. This demand, therefore, once again found sympathetic 


(4) The Times, January 24, 1953- 
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echoes in those international circles which are determined to 
bring about a dismemberment of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State so as to acquire the Valley for their military and strategic 
objectives. Many American papers came out with articles and 
despatches the keynote of which was that the unity of Jammu, 
Ladakh and the Valley could not last long, that the bonds 
holding these areas together would soon get loosened, leading 
them to fall apart. Also, an attempt was made by the American 
press to emphasise the dissimilarity in language, religion etc. 
between the peoples of Jammu and Kashmir and thus a case 
was sought to be built for their eventual separation, i.e. for the 
partition of the State. Robert Trumbull wrote from New Delhi: 

“While United Nations continues trying without success 
to settle the dispute between India and Pakistan over the 
allegiance of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, disaffection 
within the strategic Northern State itself is erupting into 
almost daily violence with mob demonstrations against the 
authorities.... 

“Jammu is physiographically and ethnically related to 
the North Indian plain and its people while the rest of the 
State is separated by snowy mountains and is peopled by 
different ethnic groups and religions.” 

The repercussions of the Praja Parishad movement were, 
thus, far-reaching. As Pandit Nehru told a Delhi audience on 
the fifth anniversary of the death of Gandhiji: 

“It was a mean and wicked movement which, if allowed 
to succeed, would only break up the Jammu and Kashmir 
State and do incalculable harm to India’s case for Kashmir 
before the United Nations.” ® 

Addressing the Presidents and Secretaries of the Congress 
Committees of U.P. in Meerut on March 20,1953, Pandit Nehru 
declared that these “elements by their activities only weakened 
the case of India on Kashmir in the United Nations”."^ 

The threat that the Praja Parishad movement in Jammu 
held out for the unity and integrity of the State became all the 
more serious particularly when the Jan Sangh and its leader, 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, made an all-out attempt to 


(5) New York Times, February 2, 1953. 

(6) Hindustan Times, January 31, 1953. 

(7) Ibid., March 21. 1953. 
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confuse Indian public opinion on the real meaning and the 
ultimate aim of the slogan, “One President, One Constitution, 
One Flag”. The Jan Sangh leader campaigned day in and day 
out for this slogan. He sought to make it acceptable to the 
Indian people on the false plea that its consummation would 
bring Jammu and Kashmir closer to India and preserve the 
unity and integrity of the Indian Union. 

It is essential for every patriotic Indian to understand that 
the Jan Sangh slogan will not draw Kashmir and India closer 
to each other. The Jammu and Kashmir State can be drawn 
closer to India only when the urge of its people for freedom 
and democracy is not throttled by imposing those clauses of 
the Indian Constitution on them which obstruct the Indian 
people themselves from forging ahead against the shackles of 
feudalism. Let the following confession of Pandit Nehru, made 
at his Press Conference in New Delhi after the signing of the 
Dolhi-Kashmir Agreement, be an eye-opener to those who 
think that a total application of the Indian Constitution to 
Kashmir will solve the problem of Kashmir and bring her peo¬ 
ple closer to India and set them on the path of democracy: 

“A correspondent asked Pandit Nehru why Sheikh Ab¬ 
dullah could not accept the Indian Constitution straightway 
like other States. 

“Sri Nehru: ‘Speaking with all deference to the Indian 
Constitution, I should like to change it now. We propose to 
do that in course of time, but it is a complicated process. . .' 

“Question: ‘Would you like to change the Constitution 
in such a way that other States in India may be able to have 
land reforms as in Kashmir.’ 

“Sri Nehru: ‘That is one of the reasons why I should 
like to change it’.” ^ 

Why then should a constitution which is poison for the 
Indian goose be passed on as sauce for the Kashmiri gander? 
Must not this question be squarely posed before the leaders of 
the Jan Sangh and the falsity of their claim of bringing Kash¬ 
mir and India closer proved to the Indian people? 

The strengthening of Indo-Kashmir relations on the basis 
of the principle of safeguarding the democratic gains of the 
Jammu and Kashmir people is, therefore, a powerful challenge 
to the policies of the imperialist powers. 

<8) Hindustan Standard, July 25, 1952. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE MANOEUVRE OF “INDEPENDENT’ 

KASHMIR 


OUR study of the Kashmir question will be incomplete 
without a discussion of the American plan of “independent’' 
Kashmir, news of which figured so spectacularly in the whole 
of the press recently, attracting wide attention both at home 
and abroad. It is essential to bear in mind that this plan was 
no sudden bolt from the blue. In 1948, the Argentine delegate 
in the Security Council, Dr. Jose Arce, had said: 

“The fact that should be borne in mind is that the Kash¬ 
miri people may well decide not to accede to India or Paki¬ 
stan but to be independent.” ^ 

The main outline and essential features of this plan were 
worked out as early as 1950. At the close of that year, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of the American armed forces had sub¬ 
mitted a confidential report to President Truman recommend¬ 
ing the construction of air bases in Kashmir and its conversion 
into an “independent” state under the trusteeship of the United 
States. As days passed, several influential elements in the 
United States and the American press started presenting the 
Kashmir question in such a manner as to make it appear that 
the only solution consisted in making Kashmir an “independ¬ 
ent” state with its “independence” guaranteed by the United 
Nations. 

Dr. T. G. Spear, Fellow of Selwyn College, speaking at 
the Cambridge branch meeting of the United Nations Associa¬ 
tion on December 13, 1951 declared: “Turn the Vale into an 
independent state, an Asiatic Switzerland.” He added that in 
line with this proposal the “independent state should be gua- 


(1) The Times of India, February 6, 1^8. 
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ranteed by the United Nations Organisation and sejmrately 
by India and Pakistan”. He explained that there would be a 
force of “United Nations troops to deal with any sudden sur¬ 
prise, . .. free trade with both India and Pakistan and United 
Nations control of all canal head waters”.^ Michael James 
wrote in the New York Times of February 3, 1952: 

“And then^ of course, there is the dream: have the U.N. 
to police the state for a few years of independence from both 
India and Pakistan. The Azad Kashmir, without guns, would 
be a part of the scheme: an independent nation with close 
economic ties with both India and Pakistan, a peaceful nation 
that would attract hesitant foreign capital for development 
of its economic resources—^a real Switzerland of the East.” 

Chester Bowles, the then U.S. Ambassador in India, 
who visited Srinagar in 1952, also favoured the plan of “in¬ 
dependent” Kashmir and explained its utility to the military 
and strategic interests of the United States in Asia. M. Saga- 
telyan wrote in Izvestia of February 26, 1953: 

“The recent visit of the American Ambassador in India, 
Mr. Chester Bowles, to Srinagar also testifies to the endea¬ 
vour of the American imperialists to become the absolute 
masters in Kashmir. The Italian paper Avanti reported that 
Bowles stated, during talks with the representatives of cer¬ 
tain reactionary groups in Kashmir, that a determination of 
the constitution of Kashmir is impossible unless U.N. armies 
are brought into the territory of Kashmir. “The task of these 
armed forces’, Bowles declared straightway, ‘consists in 
ensuring in the future a stable internal situation for the 
independent state of Kashmir, a stability which will natural¬ 
ly be closely bound up with the political, diplomatic and 
military interests of the Americans in Central and South 
Asia’.” 

Before we describe how, only recently, this plan took a 
more formal and concrete shape, it is necessary to examine 
its significance more closely. 

The plan envisages the partition of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State into three arbitrary zones: (1) “Azad Kashmir”, ?.e., the 
area beyond the cease-fire line; (2) Jammu and Ladakh—the 


f9\ rnmhridsre DaUy News. December 4. 1951. 
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Hindu and Buddhist majority areas and (3) the Kashmir 
Valley. According to this plan, the “Azad Kashmir” areas will 
go to Pakistan; Jammu and Ladakh will come to India and the 
Valley will be constituted into an “independent” state with 
its “independence” guaranteed by the United Nations and 
India and Pakistan. 

From a study of these features of the plan we draw the 
following conclusions: First, the State will be arbitrarily 
split up on communal lines into three separate compart¬ 
ments. The ghastly communal carnage that followed the parti¬ 
tion of the Indian subcontinent leaves no one in doubt that such 
a partition of the State will give a handle to the communal, re¬ 
actionary and disruptive elements and their foreign patrons 
to fan the flames of Hindu-Muslim conflict within the Jammu 
and Kashmir Slate and in India and Pakistan, too. Second, 
the Kashmir Valley will be separated from the limited but 
vital ties it has with India. The Kashmiri people will be driven 
away and isolated from the mainstream of the powerful and 
growing popular movement in India. Third, the Kashmir 
Valley, although formally declared independent, will find its 
“independence” “guaranteed” under the tutelage of the 
United Nations. The character of this organisation, its past 
role in the Kashmir dispute and its domination by the United 
States rulers leave no one in doubt that such a “guarantee” 
will actually result in the stationing of United States military 
forces in the Valley. Strategically situated as Kashmir is, the 
United States rulers will lose no opportunity to build their 
military bases in the Valley as originally contemplated. The 
building of these bases on the soil of a highly sensitive area 
like Kashmir will imperil the peace and sovereignty of not 
only that country but of India and Pakistan also. Fourth, 
an “independent” Kashmir Valley will find itself dependent 
politically, militarily and economically on American support. 
It will be made to draw its sustenance from the might of the 
United States military power and a continuous flow of Ame¬ 
rican loans and “aids”. The puny, backward and extremely 
weak economy of the Valley will, in particular, find itself 
swallowed up by the ubiquitous, all-powerful dollar. Kashmir 
will thus find the last vestige of its sovereignty destroyed by 
the United States. Its independence and freedom will perish. 

According to the American plan for an “independent” 
Kashmir, the international status of the Valley is, therefore, 
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designed to be so determined that in reality it finds itself not 
only completely dependent on American military and financial 
resources but also totally subservient to it as its protectorate. 
Under the garb of ensuring the “independence” of Kashmir, 
of protecting it against external aggression and of turning it 
into the “Switzerland of the East”, a direct stranglehold of the 
United States will come to be imposed on it through the seem¬ 
ingly innocuous agency of the American-dominated United 
Nations. The so-called “independence” of Kashmir guaranteed 
by the United Nations is, therefore, a euphemism for United 
States control over it. 

It is also essential to bear in mind that the United States’ 
monopoly position in Kashmir, secured through the manoeu¬ 
vre of “independent” Kashmir, would constitute an enclave 
of direct and powerful American influence over the rest of the 
sub-continent. It would be the constant endeavour of the 
United States rulers to use this stronghold of their direct influ¬ 
ence as a base against the peoples of India and Pakistan, against 
their movements for national independence, democracy and 
peace. Direct political and military control over Kashmir 
will, in particular, be sought to be used by them for a further 
and more effective diplomatic and military-strategic penetra¬ 
tion of India. An American-dominated Kashmir will be used 
to put pressure on India to align unreservedly with the foreign 
policy of the United Stales, i.e. with the policy of war and 
aggression. An “independent” Kashmir will, therefore, consti¬ 
tute a grave threat to the peace and national independence 
of India. 

The plan of “independent” Kashmir was put into formal 
shape soon after Graham presented his last (fifth) report to 
the Security Council and admitted, failure to get the Adminis¬ 
trator-designate, Admiral Nimitz, inducted into office. While 
concluding this report, Graham had expressed the wish that 

“Instead of the United Nations Representative continu¬ 
ing to report differences to the Security Council, may the 
leadership of over 400 million, with the goodwill and assist¬ 
ance of the United Nations, join in negotiating and report¬ 
ing an agreement on Kashmir_” (Emphasis added.) 

A similar sentiment was expressed by several well- 
placed Americans who came to India at about the same time 
or soon after, e.g. Adlai Stevenson, Harold Stassen and the 
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Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, who planned his trip 
to India in May 1953 as part of his Indian Ocean itinerary. 
Foster Dulles visited Karachi also. In his discussions with 
the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan he was reported to 
have told them that they must seek a mutual settlement of 
the Kashmir problem in their forthcoming conference in June 
at London where both of them were going to attend the 
Queen’s Coronation and the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. 

Evidently this shift in the policy of the United States did 
not mean that its rulers had suddenly grown anxious for 
genume Indo-Pakistan accord and amity or that they wanted 
the Kashmir dispute to be settled democratically and peace¬ 
fully by direct negotiations between the two countries and 
without any foreign intervention. The United States rulers, 
while laying great emphasis on Indo-Pakistan negotiations for 
the solution of the Kashmir dispute, understood all along that 
the initiative continued to lie in their hands. Frank Graham, 
while recommending Indo-Pakistan talks, declared that such 
talks must be conducted with the “goodwill and assistance” 
of the United Nations. Since the United States rulers held 
the initiative in the machinery of the United Nations and the 
Kashmir dispute was on its agenda and the U.N. appointees 
in Kashmir were Americans, they were confident that the 
forthcoming Indo-Pakistan conference on Kashmir would not 
be free from their influence, particularly when Pakistan was 
represented by a Prime Minister whom they hoped to influence 
decisively. 

The sudden solicitude for Indo-Pakistan accord on the part 
of those who had earlier widened the gulf between the two 
countries and incited them to quarrels was actuated by three 
main aims. 

Firstly, the American imperialists, having failed in the 
original plan of building a Middle East Defence Orgahisation 
with Pakistan in its orbit,’* were trying to gain the same end 
by bringing the military forces of India and Pakistan together 
and co-ordinating them with the forces of most of the Middle 
Eastern countries. Such a combination of military forces— 
required for a future war against the USSR, China and the 

(3) Two factors which contributed to this failure were the intense opposi¬ 
tion by the Government of India and the great suspicion aroused among the 
people of Pakistan. 
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European People’s Democracies and also for the suppression 
of the National liberation struggles of the Asian and African 
peoples—could be built only when India and Pakistan co¬ 
operated. As Paul Macdonald observed in the Tokyo paper, 
Mainichi: 

“Of all the U.S. military installations anywhere in the 
world none would have such strategic value as air bases in 

Pakistan- The United States wants bases. But it does 

not want to arm Pakistan unless Indo-Pakistan relations are 
more firmly cemented.... Mr. Dulles will devote much 
of his time in Karachi and New Delhi to exploring means 
of effecting a rapprochement between these two troubled 
countries and to paving the way for the deal^ ^ 

Secondly, while imperialism secured many gains in the 
past by creating discord and tension between the two countries, 
it did not succeed in imposing all its plans on the peoples of 
the sub-continent and, therefore, it tried to achieve this end 
through the so-called Indo-Pakistan unity. 

Thirdly, the American rulers, who had so far failed to esta¬ 
blish Admiral Nimitz in Kashmir as its Administrator and 
bring their military forces to its soil, calculated that the new 
plan of “independent” Kashmir could be successfully imple¬ 
mented on the basis of Indo-Pakistan co-operation because it 
eliminated the chance of the whole of the State going either 
to India or Pakistan and provided for an “equitable” distribu¬ 
tion of its territories between the two countries with the Valley 
brought, in effect, under imperialist rule. This was precisely 
what the American rulers meant by a “mutually acceptable” 
and “amicable solution” of the Kashmir dispute. Moreover, 
they knew that the plan of “independent” Kashmir could not 
be openly placed in the Security Council and discussed in its 
meetings before both India and Pakistan consented to it be¬ 
cause, firstly, it would infuriate democratic public opinion in 
the sub-continent; secondly, it would be thoroughly exposed 
by the Soviet Union as a diabolical plan for the imposition of 
American rule over the Kashmir Valley and thirdly, it might 
not get the wholehearted support of Britain, which might see 
in it a U.S. plan for securing a monopoly position in Kashmir 
and endangering British positions in the sub-continent. 


(4) Quoted In the Hindustan Times, May 19, 1953. 
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After the visit of John Foster Du.les to India and Pakistan, 
this particular aim of the United States no longer remained a 
secret. DuPes discussed Kashmir with the two Prime Minis¬ 
ters and was reported to have placed before them an outline 
for an “amicable settlement”. In a radio-television broadcast 
from Washington, Dulles said; 

“It is not possible to think about US aid without also 
thinking that these countries cannot afford to waste their 
efforts in quarrelling with each other and diverting their 
strength for possible use against each other. 

“That thought applies to the dispute between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir.. .. We tried tactfiuHy hut firmly to 
make clear that the USA, as a ireind of both countries, 
hopes for an accord which would make more fruitful such 
economic aid as we render.” 

The nature of the plan proposed by Dulles was also fairly 
clearly indicated in the Pakistani, Indian and American press. 
Manzoorul Haque reported to The Times of India from 
Karachi on May 24, 1953: 

“Definite progress is reported to have been made to- 
. wards a solution of the Indo-Pakistan dispute on Kashmir 
during the Dulles-Mohammad Ali talks here yesterday and 
today.... 

“Observers feel that the United States is shortly likely 
to attempt a fresh approach to the solution of the Kashmir 
problem. This approach may not be in terms of the UNCIP 
resolutions, but on the basis of direct negotiations between 
the two countries, as suggested by Dr. Graham in his last 
report to the Security Council- No indication is, how¬ 

ever, available as to what form this solution might take— 
limited plebiscite, partition or even trusteeship before 
plebiscite.” 

Dr. Krishnalal Shridharani reported to the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika from New Delhi on May 26, 1953 that limited plebi¬ 
scite, trusteeship etc. are being mooted as possible solutions. 
The Hindustan Times of May 26, 1953 wrote in its weekly 
column, “Political Diary” that the settlement of the Kashmir 

(5) Hindustan Times, June 3. 1953. 

(6) The Times of India, May 25, 1953. 
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Map published in the New York Times on July 5, 1953, 
showing U.S. plans for the partition of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 
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problem was possible on a “political basis”. The Delhi Weekly 
Message of May 29, 1953 wrote that the Nehru-Dulles talks 
on Kashmir centred round a definite proposal which was also 
presented to Mr. Ali. The Weekly also revealed the outline 
of the proposed American plan for Kashrhir; 

“... .The State should be divided into three zones: the 
first zone to be more closely and completely merged with 
India, the second zone consisting of Gilgit in the North and 
the ‘Azad’ territories on the borders of Western Punjab, 
should be constitutionally given to Pakistan. 

“The third zone, which is the most important zone and 
the most valuable part of the State, namely, the Valley, 
should be either internationalised for a certain period under 
UN administration in preparation of the plebiscite, or 
alternatively, if India or Pakistan does not agree to this open 
UN influence, then a semi-independent Government should 
be established for the Valley under Sheikh Abdullah and 
Ghulam Abbas, whose neutrality should be guaranteed for 
a period of say 10 years by both the Indian and Pakistan 
Governments pending its final choice to either merge with 
India or any other of the neighbouring states, or to remain 
a sort of internationalised zone between the two.” ‘ 

The most authentic confirmation of the fact that John 
Foster Dulles had placed before the Prime Ministers of India 
and Pakistan a new plan of “independent” Kashmir was pro¬ 
vided by the despatch Robert Trumbull sent to the New York 
Times from New Delhi on July 4, 1953. He reported to this 
paper that the new proposal for the “solution” of the Kashmir 
dispute envisaged a “special status for the Kashmir Valley, 
possibly independence guaranteed by both countries, and parti¬ 
tion of the rest of the State along lines now occupied by the 
opposing armies under a cease-fire agreement.” He added: 

“It is rumoured here-that United States Secretary of 

State John Foster Dulles supported a solution of this nature 
for the long-standing quarrel.”” 

This semi-official American paper also published on the 
same day a map (reproduced opposite) of the Jammu and 

(7) The Weekly Message, May 29. 1953. 

(8) New York Times, July 5, 1953. 

(D) Ibid. 
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Kashmir State showing the zones into which its territories 
would be split up with the Valley demarcated as an indepen- 
dent State. 

Soon after Trumbuirs despatch appeared in the New York 
Times, that paper kept on writing about the new plan. On 
July 6 it reproduced in its editorial column the main outline 
of the American plan, describing the Valley as the “richest 
and most desirable part of the State’’. On July 12, it again 
gave the outline of the plan and concluded: 

“Although the two nations have been on the verge of 
agreement before, this time many observers believe it will 
actually come off.” 

Thus, the United States rulers had chalked out their plan 
for Kashmir and put it into a formal and concrete shape. They 
had also initiated their drive to secure the consent of the 
Governments of India and Pakistan to this plan. But that 
was not all. They also tried to win over and draw into their 
clutches a section of the leadership of the National Conference 
itself. In order fully to understand this perfidious American 
move, it is essential to analyse the factors which caused a sec¬ 
tion of the National Conference leadership to accept and 
advocate the American-inspired slogan of “independent” 
Kashmir. 



CHAPTER XIX 


SHEIKH ABDULLAH AND 
THE AMERICAN PLAN OF 
INDEPENDENT” KASHMIR 


FOR the last several years the Kashmir National Confer¬ 
ence has come to be recognised as the main organ of the Kash¬ 
miri people’s movement against autocracy and feudalism. It 
has a rich record of sacrifice and struggle and fine traditions of 
militancy and anti-imperialism. The National Conference 
played a prominent part in rousing the Kashmiri people against 
the British-engineered tribal invasion and in leading the popu¬ 
lar upsurge that swept Kashmir in 1947. Its programme of 
'‘New Kashmir” is accepted today as the only programme of 
the freedom movement of the entire people of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

Since the inception of the National Conference, Sheikh 
Abdullah was its undisputed leader. The glorious traditions 
of the national movement and Sheikh Abdullah’s own leading 
and prominent role in it had led him to see, as early as 1947, the 
aggressive nature of the plans of the Anglo-American powers 
towards Kashmir. He said then: 

“Ram Chandra Kak [the then Prime Minister of 
Kashmir] was a tool of the British and he functioned here 
on their advice. World events show that preparations for 
a third world war are being made. America and Britain will 
unite in a war against Russia. These days they are fast 
evolving plans for that very purpose.' It is possible that 
Kashmir may become a very important battlefield in this 
war- Ram Chandra Kak had been made a tool to exe¬ 

cute these very plans. He governed Kashmir with this 
object in view.” ^ 

(1) Khidmat, Official Organ of the Kashmir National Conference* October 
9. 1947. 
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In April 1948, when Sheikh Abdullah returned to Kashmir 
from the United States, he told the General Council of the 
National Conference: 

“Most of the members [of the Security Council] saw 
Kashmir only as a neighbour of Russia and, therefore, an 
essential base in the encirclement of Russia for future 
aggression.”- 

He declared that the “strange attitude shown by the im¬ 
perialist powers had convinced him that nothing would come 
out of the talks, and he had accordingly asked Mr. Ayyangar 
to withdraw the case altogether.”-* 

When the leadership of the National Conference assumed 
office in October 1947, its Government introduced a number of 
democratic and progressive reforms. The first round of these 
reforms provided for a reduction in rent from one-half to one- 
third, stay of realisation of rural and urban debts and protection 
against the eviction of tillers from the land. The second round 
of reforms was more far-reaching than the first: it provided 
for the abolition of landlordism without compensation and the 
scaling down of debts of the rackrented peasantry and the 
impoverished artisans, workers and middle-class employees. 
The National Conference Government and the Jammu and 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly also removed the old, hated 
Maharaja. 

But the National Conference Government, with Sheikh 
Abdullah at its head, itself defeated, in practice, the purpose 
of these reforms. The Government failed because it did not 
fully implement its own reforms. It did not allow any peasant 
associations and village people\s committees to be set up for a 
democratic and thorough implementation of the reforms. In¬ 
stead, it left the initiative in the hands of the corrupt, degene¬ 
rate and soulless bureaucracy which exacted large bribes from 
the peasantry. Wherever the peasants showed any signs of 
independent activity, as in the Badgam Tehsil in the Valley, 
the repressive machinery of the Government stepped in. The 
bureaucracy tightened its grip over the village economy in 
such a manner that the tiller was forced to part with a sub¬ 
stantial part of his produce as “contributions” to the Govern- 

(2) Khidmat, April 28. 1948. 

(3) Ibid. 
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merit “procurement drive”. An additional blood-sucking 
machine was added to the village administration—the “co-op¬ 
erative store”, the most hated institution in the countryside. 
It swindled the tiller, robbed him of his cash through an 
artificial scarcity of essential commodities which was mani¬ 
pulated by the profit-hungry co-operative chiefs. Moreover, 
the land law was so framed that the poor and landless peasant 
did not get enough land. Also, the question of cheap and 
abundant credit was left unsolved by the Government, thus 
often driving the peasants to de.speration. 

In the cities and towns, the National Conference Govern¬ 
ment completely failed to grapple with the problems of the 
people. The artisans, middle-class people, traders, etc. were 
suffering from low income, high prices and poverty. More 
and more people were swelling the ranks of the unemployed. 
Far from solving the pressing problems of the people, the 
Government encouraged black-markeling, corruption, nepotism 
and wanton waste of national resources. 

All these factors caused the isolation of Sheikh Abdullah’s 
Government from the people. And what was worse, its failure 
to rouse the Kashmiri people against the plans of the Anglo- 
American powers through a strong and united mass movement 
intensified this isolation still further. 

But Sheikh Abdullah did not learn from his mistakes and 
failures. As a leader who had once buiH arid led a powerful 
mass organisation, he should have placed his faith in the peo¬ 
ple, removed all their grievances and organised them again 
into a strong and united movement. Instead, he sought to 
hide his failures and divert the attention of the masses from 
these failures and the real reasons for them. 

In order to ^ave its narrow interests, "the Sheikh Abdullah 
group inside the National Conference tried to mislead the 
people by the diversionary slogan of an “independent” Kash¬ 
mir. Even several Americans admitted this fact. Robert 
Trumbull wrote to the New York Times from New Delhi: 

“Sheikh Abdullah is said to lean towards independent 
status as this would solve many of his problems, both poli¬ 
tical and financial, and thereby strengthen his personal 
support which now appears to be falling off.” 

(4) New York Times, July 5. 1953. 
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We shall now see how Sheikh Abdullah, and the small 
group led by him, came to accept and advocate the plan of 
‘‘independent” Kashmir, which was known to him to be the 
favourite plan of the U.S. State Department. 

In May 1949, Sheikh Abdullah was interviewed by the 
correspondent of the liondon Observer and the Scotsman^ 
Michael Davidson, who wrote: 

“Abdullah said to me the other day: ‘Neither with 
India nor with Pakistan can we have peace’. In a sudden 
deviation from his policy of the incorporation of Kashmir 
in the Indian Union, he urged that its independence should 
be guaranteed not only by the two Dominions, but also 
by the United Nations. If the Punjabis of the Poonch area 
or the Pathans of Gilgit wanted to choose Pakistan, let 
them do so, he said, but for Kashmiris, whose w-hole eco¬ 
nomy depends on free access for visitors from the entire 
sub-continent and a free flow into the ‘rich’ markets of the 
world for Kashmiri luxury goods, perhaps some form of 
neutrality between the Dominions was the only solution.” 

Sheikh Abdullah expressed the same opinion to Ward Price, 
representative of the Daily Mail and the Rothermere chain of 
papers. 

Late in 1949, Sheikh Abdullah went to the United States 
for a second time. Knowing of his failures and isolation from 
the people and also of his orientation towards the plan of 
“independent” Kashmir, the American rulers thought of win¬ 
ning him over. Contact was established between him and 
Bebler, the delegate of Tito Yugoslavia in the Security Coun¬ 
cil. Bebler threw out the suggestion of “independent” Kash¬ 
mir and also fixed up a meeting between Sheikh Abdullah 
and Sardar Ibrahim, the “Azad” Kashmir chief. But the 
meeting did not come off. Sheikh Abdullah was also brought 
into contact with the Saudi Arabian delegation which also 
dangled before him an alluring picture of “independent” 
Kashmir. The Americans did not think it wise at that time 
to initiate the talks themselves. 

Back in Kashmir, Loy Henderson established close con¬ 
tact with Sheikh Abdullah. He kept on dinning into his ears 


(5) Reproduced in the Montreal Daily Star, May 6, 1949. 
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the plan of ‘^independent’* Kashmir and the “advantages that 
would flow from its acceptance—dollar loans and aid. 

After Loy Henderson’s visits to Kashmir, the American 
as well as the British press started writing, for the first time 
in the whole history of the Kashmir dispute, in support and 
in praise of Sheikh Abdullah and his Government. Rabid 
imperialist organs which had all along been writing about 
him with contempt and hatred suddenly started showering 
fulsome praise on him. In a lavish publicity campaign, the 
foreign press started commending the achievements of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s Government, the hold he had over the people and 
his keen sense of awareness of the duties of a people’s leader! 
Denis Warner wrote in the Daily Telegraph of August 29, 
1951: 


“With the passage of time, the achievements of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s self-appointed Provisional Government and the 
effects of these achievements on the peop’e of Kashmir are 
factors which cannot be ignored or undone. In three and a 
half years his regime has freed the country from the des¬ 
potic rule of the Maharaja, and won over thousands of 
peasants by land reform.” 

Harold Milkes wrote in the Washnigton Post of October 28, 
1951: 


“Ask any rural citizen of Kashmir whether he favours 
accession to India or Pakistan and he very likely will ans¬ 
wer—1 favour Sheikh Sahib’. ... Sheikh Abdullah is vari¬ 
ously described as a dominating, ruthless politician and a 
benevolent national leader. Whichever he is, he had the 
Kashmir countryfolk behind him.” 

The special corresi>ondent of the Manchester Guardian wrote 
from Srinagar: 

“The visitor cannot fail to notice Sheikh Mohd. 
Abdullah’s hold on the people—even on those who want to 
accede to Pakistan. . .. The Sheikh’s hold is not new; he has 
been known in his country for the last 20 years as the 
champion of the poor and for his persistent fight against 
autocratic rule, a fight which took him to jail eight times. 
His integrity is never questioned. The police force is sparse 
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and people freeiy criticise the Governmei)t. The Sheikh 
himself freely mixes with the crowds.” ‘‘‘ 

It was against this background that the American repre¬ 
sentative, Frank Graham, had tried his hand. All the 
UN representatives who preceded him had invariably shown 
themselves unfavourably disposed towards the Government 
of Sheikh Abdullah and had, at times, demanded its replace¬ 
ment by a completely foreign or foreign-dominated adminis¬ 
tration. But from his appointment in March 1951 as the 
United Nations representative in Kashmir till the submission 
of his last report to the Security Council on March 31, 1953, 
neither the United States nor the British delegate in the 
Security Council, nor even Graham himself, ever referred to 
the Government of Sheikh Abdullah in an unfriendly or 
critical tone or demanded its substitution by an alien adminis¬ 
tration. The Henderson-Abdullah parleys were surely bear¬ 
ing fruit. The imperialists, while resorting to this trick, did 
not give up their central object of bringing Kashmir under 
their suzerainty and military-strategic grip. They only cab 
culated that a renunciation of their old unfriendly attitude 
towards Sheikh Abdullah coupled with glorification of him by 
their press would soften his attitude towards them and make 
him favourably disposed towards their future proposals of 
“independent” Kashmir. 

How well-founded were these calculations was revealed 
when the Government of Sheikh Abdullah swooped down on 
the students of Jammu when they organised a demonstration 
on June 30, 1951 against Graham’s arrival in the State. Many 
students were arrested and criminal cases instituted against 
them." The Kashmir Government, from the day of its assum¬ 
ption of power, had never, till then, used repressive measures 
against any popular anti-imperialist demonstration. This 
action was a pointer to the success the American imperialists 
were meeting with in Kashmir. 

At the same time, when news reached Srinagar in July 
1951 that several hundreds of Kazakhs, among whom were 
many officers of the Kuomintang Army, were proceeding 
from Sinkiang in the direction of Ladakh, Sheikh Abdullah 
went out of his way to receive and settle them in the Valley. 

(6) Manchester Guardian, October 18. 1952. 

(7) Hindustan Times, June 30, 1951. 
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Soon after their entry into the Valley, he went personally 
to meet them at Sonamarg, near Zojila.^ Subsequently, he 
visited them at the Central Asian Yarkand Caravanserai in 
Srinagar and distributed among them articles donated by 
C.A.R.E. Dr. Edmonds wrote to The Times (London) of April 
4, 1953 that the Kazakhs were being housed and fed at a 
‘‘reasonable standard by the generous help of American 
friends and through the co-operation of the Government of 
Sheikh Abdullah.'* Surely, Sheikh AbduHah wanted to make 
a gesture of friendship towards the Americans. His assistance 
and constant help to the Kazakhs did not, therefore, go un¬ 
noticed in the American papers. Their attitude towards him 
became still warmer. For example, the New York Times of 
February 3, 1952 published his photograph over the caption: 
“Sheikh Mohd. Abdullah, who seized the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment, presides over distribution of land to the peasants, a 
reform which has made him popular with all but the land¬ 
lords.’* 

On November 5, 1951, Sheikh Abdullah said in his open¬ 
ing address to the Constituent Assembly: 

“The third course open to us has still to be discussed. 
We have to consider the alternative of making ourselves an 
Eastern Switzerland, of keeping aloof from both sides, 
but having friendly relations with them. This might seem 
attractive in that it would appear to pave the way out of 
the present deadlock. To us as a tourist country, it could 
also have certain obvious advantages.'* 

True, he did not proclaim the course of “independence** 
as practicable but only posed it before the Constituent As¬ 
sembly as one of three alternatives. But the only ground on 
which he rejected it was that the independence of Kashmir 
would be difficult to protect unless “we find powerful guaran¬ 
tors among the neighbouring countries”. In other words, it 
meant that such a plan could be accepted if such a guarantee 
was secured from India and Pakistan and, of course, from the 
United Nations—without which the guarantee from the two 
neighbouring but mutually contending countries could not 
prove at all effective. Sheikh Abdullah did not nail down 
the plan of “independence” as the plan of American enslave- 


(8) The Times of India, October 8, 1851. 
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merit of Kashmir and reject it on that ground. The omission 
was not accidental. Michael James, the representative of 
the New York Times in Pakistan who was in Srinagar at that 
time and who interviewed Sheikh Abdullah for several hours 
wrote: 

‘‘Hints have been made that once the Constituent 
Assembly begins to function there is a possibility of creat¬ 
ing an opposition to accession to India and the creation of 
what will be a popular independence movement.’’ ^ 

Moreover, it came as a surprise to many that while 
Sheikh Abdullah opposed in his address the proposal of send¬ 
ing Commonwealth troops into Kashmir, he did not even 
refer to the other proposal of sending the troops of the United 
Nations member states which, in the context of the inter¬ 
national situation and the character of the UNO, meant the 
troops of the U.S.A. and its satellites. 

In January 1952, Sheikh Abdullah went to Paris where 
he met several representatives of the Western countries in the 
Security Council, The Political Correspondent of the Hindu¬ 
stan Times disclosed later that direct contact between Sheikh 
Abdullah and the UN authorities was established first in New 
York (where he went early in 1950) and for the second time 
at Paris.*^ On these occasions he was presented with the 
idea of the Valley of Kashmir being made independent under 
UN auspices. UN observers were chosen with an eye to 
supervising and mapping out the country. Contact with 
Sheikh Abdullah was maintained through a small group of 
his officials, one of whom, said to be Mr. A.shai, Registrar of 
the Kashmir University,* used to call at the place of a mission¬ 
ary teacher, Dr. Phil Edmonds, who passed on Sheikh 
Abdullah’s reactions to UN representatives at regular church 
services. 

On his return from Europe in February 1952, it was 
noticed that his attitude towards the imperialist powers, 
particularly the United States, and their attempts at inter¬ 
vention in Kashmir, had softened. He told a Bombay audi¬ 
ence on his arrival in the city that those who say that it is 
time to withdraw the Kashmir issue altogether from the 


<9) New York Times, November 1, 1951. 

(10) Incorporated in the Draft Resolution of February 21, 1951. 

(11) Hindustan Times, August 16, 1953. 
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United Nations are giving vent to emotions and do not “grasp 
the difficult aspects of the question.” Referring to the 
attitude of the Security Council towards the Kashmir ques¬ 
tion, he said that it was more conciliatory, in the sense that 
every member thought that a solution would be reached 
through mediation. He also declared that all the members 
were vei'y serious about finding a solution to the Kashmir 
problem. He said at another meeting on the Bombay Chow- 
patty sands that the Kashmir problem could not be with¬ 
drawn from the UN as it was a “world forum which has been 
turned into a stage for propaganda by numerous countries”.’*" 
On March 25, 1952, he told the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly: 

“The approach of various countries to the study of the 
Kashmir question has undergone a notable change. They 
have now begun to study this question in a realistic man¬ 
ner and the veil and misrepresentation which so far con¬ 
cealed the basic issue involved in this question has begun 
to lift.” 

Defining his attitude towards the United States, he declared: 

“It is a matter of regret that a great countiy like the 
U.S.A. should lend its support, apparently with no colonial 
interests, to unpopular causes in its eagerness to secure the 
goodwill of the British Government. If this policy of back¬ 
ing the wrongdoer is continued, the smaller nations, who 
are struggling to liberate themselves from colonial subjuga¬ 
tion of the British and other countries, will soon lose faith 
in the ability of the United States to safeguard the princi¬ 
ples of democracy. It is not philanthropy which can win 
America friends in Asian and colonial countries, but an 
active interest in, and warm sympathy for, their freedom 
and progress.” 

In a speech in the Kashmir Constituent Assembly, Sheikh 
Abdullah disclosed that he was seriously thinking in terms of 
“independent” Kashmir: 

“Suppose for the sake of argument that the people do 

(12) The Hindu, February 14, 1952. 

(13) Hindustan Standard, February 16, 1952. 

(14) Speech in the Legislative Assembly on the Anglo-American Resolu¬ 
tion of November 6, 1952. 
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not ratify this accession, the position that will follow Avould 
not be that as a matter of course Kashmir becomes a part 
of Pakistan. No, that would not happen. That cannot hap¬ 
pen legally and constitutionally. What would happen in 
such an eventuality would be that the State would regain 
the status which it enjoyed immediately preceding the 
accession. Let us be clear about it.’’ 

It was against this background and under these circum¬ 
stances that Sheikh Abdullah delivered in April 1952 his 
well-known Ranbirsinghpora speech. This speech was the 
culmination of a series of speeches he and the State Revenue 
Minister, M. A. Beg, were making. Both of them were laying 
.stress on the element of separatism between Ka.shmir and 
India. It was not, therefore, surprising to find interested 
Tcreign elements lending an active support to Sheikh Ab¬ 
dullah’s separati.st demands. The Times (Weekly Edition) of 
London wrote on May 8, 1952: 

‘Tf Delhi and Karachi have tended to assume in the past 
that Sheikh Abdul ah and his National Conference party 
were pliable instruments dedicated to strengthening the ties 
between Kashmir and India, the time has come to revise this 
assumption. Sheikh has made it clear that he is as much 
opposed to domination by India as to subjugation by Paki- 
.stan. He claims sovereign authority for the Ka.shmir Con¬ 
st!, uent Assembly, without limitation by the Constitution of 
the Indian Union. . . .This stand has a strong appeal to 
Kashmiris on both sides of the cease-fire line, and if this 
movement of purely Kashmiri nationalism were to gain 
ground, it might well oblige India, Pakistan and the United 
Na ions to modify their views about what ought to be done 
next.” 

The New York Tunes, the Manchester Guardian and several 
other American and British papers also wrote in the same 
strain. 

At the same time, Sheikh Abdullah did not strive to fight 
politica ly the Praja Parishad movement which was reinforcing 
his line of thinking by its patently communal and anti-Kash¬ 
miri slogans and also bringing the separation of the Valley and 


(15) speech in the Con.stituent Assembly on March 23, 1952. 
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the partition of ihe State to the forefront. Instead of trying to 
settle the grievances of the Jammu people whom the Parishad 
was trying to enlist in support of its slogan of total accession 
with India, he took the stand that it was an index of the 
strength of the communal forces in India and that Jammu 
would not continue its association with the Valley. As a 
matter of fact, he wanted to use the Praja Parishad agitation 
as an argument for his subsequent demand of separation of the 
Valley. On several occasions he declared that if the people of 
Jammu wanted to separate from Kashmir, they were at liberty 
to do so. This stand not only helped the communal, reactionary 
leaders of the Praja Parishad but also the American rulers 
who were bent upon forcing a separation between Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

The situation became particularly menacing when, at 
{:.bou;; the same time. Sheikh Abdullah, in his frequent inter¬ 
views to American pressmen, started pleading for a demarca¬ 
tion of the Kashmir Valley into an “independent state’^ Gordon 
Graham, the representative of the Chriaimn Science Monitor, 
wrote: 


“But for all Sheikh Abdullah’s friendship for India, his 
first loyalty is to Kashmir. Both he and his people have 
strongly the impression that Kashmir is not a state adrift 
looking for a nation to which to anchor itself, but is rather 
itself a nation in the process of self-discovery. 

“With Soviet Russia and Communist Tibet towering to 
the north, Sheikh Abdullah sees Kashmir’s future as a matter 
of alignment rather than accession, and of the largest mea¬ 
sure of independence compatible with safety. His dream, 
perhaps, is that one day Kashmir may be the Switzerland of 
the East, not only in the physical resemblance which is al¬ 
ready so strong, but also in a neulrality guaranteed by all 
the nations surrounding it.” 

Some close lieutenants of Sheikh Abdullah and certain 
officials of his Government had also broached the idea of 
independence to pressmen from the United States. Michael 
James, the representative of the New York Times, reporting a 
conversation he had with a top official of the Kashmir Gov¬ 
ernment, wrote: 


(16) Christian Science Monitor, December 19, 1952. 
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‘'Although the speaker cannot be identified for reasons 
that are obvious to anyone in this part of the world, it is 
probably safe to point out that visiting newspaper people 
here have often been exposed to the theory of complete 
independence, even by Sheikh Abdullah’s Government.” 

He added that whi’e these elements “nurture this hope of in¬ 
dependence deep in their hearts, they also realise that short 
of a miracle from the United Nations it is a long, long way off.” 

Early in May 1953, when the new American move of 
“independent” Kashmir was being tried out on a formal level, 
Adlai Stevenson came to Kashmir. He met Sheikh Abdullah 
in Srinagar on May 1st, 2nd and 3rd, continuing the last meet¬ 
ing with him for seven hours. It w^as very significant that 
Sheikh Abdullah excluded from these meetings even his 
trusted and close lieutenants. Stevenson refused to disclose 
to newsmen at Delhi the purpose of his visit to Kashmir and 
the nature of the talks he had with Sheikh AbduHah. His 
silence was rather intriguing, to say the least. Commenting on 
Stevenson’s visit to Kashmir, the Manchester Guardian wrote 
on August 17, 1953: 


“On his world tour, Mr. Steven.son visited Kashmir and 
seems to have listened to suggestions that the best status for 
Kashmir could be independence both from India and Paki¬ 
stan. He mentioned this on returning U) Delhi and this per¬ 
haps led some people in India to be afraid that Sheikh 
Abdullah might be planning to enter on his own into relations 
with Washington,” 

The Times of India of September 15, 1953 reported that Adlai 
Stevenson had disclosed, in a statement handed over to the 
U.S. Embassy in New Delhi, that Sheikh Abdullah made a 
casual suggestion to him “that an independent status might 
be an alternative solution”. He told pressmen at Srinagar that 
an imposed and impetuous solution for Kashmir is no solu¬ 
tion, for it is the Kashmiris whose interests should come para¬ 
mount”. He was also reported to have said that the Kashmir 
question will automatically be solved if the wishes of the inha¬ 
bitants of Kashmir are taken into consideration. Obviously, 


(17) New York Times, February 3, 1952. 

(18) The paper added that Stevenson 
bring about Sheikh Abdullah's downfaU. 


may have unwittingly helped to 
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Adlai Stevenson did not mean to show any solicitude or genuine 
sympathy for the people of Kashmir. He was only airing his 
views about the “independence” of Kashmir, although in dip¬ 
lomatic language. It is significant that Sheikh Abdullah ex¬ 
pressed his views before a peasant audience at Lolab (Kash¬ 
mir) at about the same time in almost the same language and 
with the same demeanour. 

The major overtures from Washington about the plan of 
“independent” Kashmir were made through Adlai Stevenson. 
It was after his sounding and the favourable reaction of Sheikh 
Abdullah that Dulles was believed to have placed his sugges¬ 
tions before the Prime Minister of India. 

After the Steven son-Abdullah meetings were over, dis¬ 
quieting reports started pouring in from Srinagar. In the 
Working Committee of the National Conference, which was 
called into session by Sheikh Abdullah immediately after 
Stevenson left Kashmir, he revealed that he had shifted from 
his earlier stand vis-a-vis limited accession to India. He gave 
his colleagues a complete surprise when he repudiated the 
Delhi Agreement and the State's accession to India. On May 
18, he placed before the Working Committee the plan of “in¬ 
dependent” Kashmir and pressed all his colleagues to accept it 
unreservedly. But it met with an overwhelming defeat in the 
Working Committee. 

After the Working Committee meeting, Sheikh Abdullah 
attempted to rouse sentiments against Kashmir’s continued 
accession to India. At the same time, he went on making 
public declarations that Kashmir should be made independent 
of India and Pakistan. 

His first public pronouncement following Adlai Steven¬ 
son’s visit to Kashmir came on June 12, 1953. Addressing a 
Muslim congregation in Srinagar on the occasion of Jumut-ul- 
Wida, he painted a bright prospect for an early settlement of 
the Kashmir dispute but simultaneously denounced Kashmir’s 
limited accession to India. In his Id-ul-Fitr broadcast on June 
14, 1953, he placed three alternatives before the people; acces¬ 
sion to India; accession to Pakistan; independence and friendly 
relations with both. On June 22,1953 he declared at a meeting 
of National Conference workers that while he opposed 
Kashmir’s accession to Pakistan he was doubtful about Kash¬ 
mir’s future in India. On June 26, he declared at another 
meeting of National Conference workers that the Kashmir 
K 13 
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problem could not be solved only by slogans in favour of India 
or Pakistan. “We have repeatedly made it clear that Kashmir 
will refuse to become an appendage of India or Pakistan”, he 
said. He also declared that the basis of Indo-Kashmir relation¬ 
ships had been shaken. In his Martyrs’ Day speech on July 13, 
he said: 

“Kashmir’s position is such that it should have the sym¬ 
pathy of both India and Pakistan. Therefore, we have to 
seek such a solution which will be honourable to Kashmir 
and acceptable to these countries. It is not necessary that 
our State should become an appendage of either India or 
Pakistan.” 

On July 24, 1953 he again told a National Conference wor¬ 
kers’ meeting that the foundation of Kashmir’s accession to 
India had been shaken. He added: “I do not want unity bet¬ 
ween Kashmir and India alone but between Kashmir, India 
and Pakistan.” According to him, this was possible only if 
Kashmir was constituted into an “independent” state. On July 
31, 1953, he told a peasant audience at Ganderbal (Kashmir): 

“Both these countries [India and Pakistan] are our 
neighbours and are situated on our borders. It is natural 
that the progress and betterment of Kashmir should be de¬ 
pendent on their goodwill. We should have the friendship 
of both. Only then can we live a life of honour. It will not 
augur weU for the Kashmiri people to be unfriendly to India 
or Pakistan or both.” 

Obviously, Sheikh Abdullah was exploiting the Kashmiri 
people’s sentiment for genuine Indo-Pakistan amity and their 
anxiety for an early settlement of the Kashmir dispute to popu¬ 
larise the American-advocated plan of “independent” Kashmir. 
It is significant that while he was making these pronounce¬ 
ments, the First Secretary of the U.S. Embassy in New Delhi, 
Richard S. Leach, was maintaining regular contact with him. 
Leach had been put into contact with Sheikh Abdullah by 
Chester Bowles in the summer of 1952 when the ex-Ambassa- 
dor went to Kashmir and held a prolonged conference with the 


(19) Khldmat, July 15, 1953. 

(20) Ibid., July 28. 1953. 

(21) Ibid. August 2, 1953. 
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Kashmir Premier. Also, Sheikh Abdullah had been put into 
touch with Dr. Buchman of the M.R.A. early in May, 1953. The 
MRA team had stayed in Srinagar for two months. The other 
foreigners who were maintaining regular and intimate contact 
with Sheikh Abdullah in those days included Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams of the U.S. Embassy in New Delhi, Dr. and Mrs. Berg 
of Life, Mr. and Mrs. Joe David Brown of Time, Dr. Phil 
Edmonds, Milton Clark, Miss Stansbury and Father Shanks. 
The activities of some of these persons in the Jammu and 
Kashmir State will be described in the next chapter. Two days 
before Sheikh AbduUah made his important policy speech at 
Ganderbal, he met Sergeant John Denn of the United Nations 
Observers’ Headquarters. The United States Ambassador in 
India, George Allen, was to arrive in Srinagar in the first week 
of August, 1953 but the rumour was that he cancelled his pro¬ 
posed trip on “advice” from New Delhi. 

It is also significant that while Sheikh Abdullah was mak¬ 
ing his public pronouncements in favour of independence, most 
of his colleagues were publicly warning the people of the nature 
of the new American move in Kashmir and of the dangers that 
lay ahead. Mr. G. M. Sadiq, the President of the Kashmir 
Assembly, declared at Badgam (Kashmir) on July 19, 1953 
that “independent” Kashmir would always be exposed to 
foreign invasion and become a cockpit of international intri¬ 
gues.-- Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, then Deputy Prime Mini¬ 
ster of the State, declared at a public meeting in Kulgam 
(Kashmir) on July 25, 1953: 

“The final goal of our movement, its secular character, 
its social and economic programme and its anti-feudal and 
anti-imperialist traditions guided us in our policy of acceding 
to India. Whoever raises a voice to terminate this accession 
[the allusion was obviously to Sheikh Abdullah] or issues 
threats or misleads and forces us into some other relation¬ 
ship [i.e., “independent Kashmir”] will eventually throw us 
into the abyss of economic bankruptcy and political slavery 
.. .Partition of the State on communal lines and a separation 
of one of its units [i.e., the Valley] will open the door for 
foregin intervention, internal strife and economic ruin.” 


<22) The Times of India, July 21, 1953. 
<23) Khidmat, July 31, 1953. 
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It was against this background and under these dangerous 
circumstances that the dismissal and detention of Sheikh 
Abdullah came about on August 9, 1953. This action of the 
Kashmir Government was reported in the American press 
under screaming headlines. It sent the American rulers into 
a fit of frenzy. They realised that their game had been thoro¬ 
ughly exposed and foiled in time. Gordon Graham wrote in 
the Christian Science Monitor of August 15, 1953: 

“[The recent dismissal and arrest of the Kashmir Pre¬ 
mier, Sheikh Abdullah] .. .means that any possibility of 
independence of Kashmir as a solution to the problem is 
practically eliminated. Sheikh Abdullah had been talking 
too often and too freely for Indian taste about his country 

as the ‘Switzerland of the East’—a neutral state- His 

habit of airing his independence ideas more freely with 
foreign visitors than with Indians or Kashmiris also involved 
him in accusations of ‘connivance and support of foreign 
powers’.” 

The New York Herald-Tribune said in a leading article 
on August 11, 1953 that the “forcible overturn of the Govern¬ 
ment of Sheikh Mohd. Abdullah in Kashmir is of concern far 
beyond the borders of that little State.” The activities of the 
UN observers and certain foreign diplomats after the happen¬ 
ings of August 9 lent further confirmation to the belief that 
the American rulers had hatched a diabolical conspiracy 
against the freedom and peace of the Kashmiri people, a con¬ 
spiracy that was smashed in time. 



CHAPTER XX 


A NOTE ON THE ACTIVITIES OF U. N. 
OBSERVERS AND OTHER FOREIGN 
AGENCIES IN KASHMIR 


AFTER the reference of the Kashmir case to the Security 
Council, the first foreign agency to land in Kashmir was the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP). 
The Anglo-American majority in the Security Council origi¬ 
nally planned it to be composed of three members. One 
member was to be selected by India, another by Pakistan. 
India chose Czechoslovakia. Pakistan chose Argentina. The 
membership of the UNCIP was subsequently raised to five. 
The Security Council resolution of April 21 laid down that if 
the nominees of India and Pakistan fail to agree on a third 
member within ten days, he should be chosen by the President 
of the Security Council who happened at that time to be the 
delegate of France. Through this provision, file United States 
succeeded in slipping into the UNCIP. The Security Council 
chose Belgium and Colombia, both dependent on the United 
States, as the two remaining members of the UNCIP, The 
United States was thus firmly ehtrenched in the UNCIP. 

Soon after the arrival of the UNCIP, it started making a 
military survey of Kashmir. As the London Times reported 
on July, 24, 1948: 

“The Commission also has received permission from the 
Indian Government to send a sub-committee of two, con¬ 
sisting of an American Army major and a Belgian alternate 
(who served the Indian Army during the last war) to make 
a preliminary survey of the military situation.” 

This survey was conducted by Francis M. Smith, Army 
Adviser to the American Member, Hariy Graeife Jr., Belgian 
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alternate and Richard Symonds, the British Member of the 
UNCIP Secretariat. The New York Herald-Trihune reported 
on September 6, 1948 that the UNCIP had started conducting 
expeditions into the interior of Kashmir for an elaborate 
economic and political survey. 

While the UNCIP was conducting surveys in Kashmir, it 
cabled the United Nations Secretary-General for the services 
of Military Observers and a Military Adviser of the rank of 
a general. Lt. General Maurice Delvoie was appointed Mili¬ 
tary Adviser to the UNCIP. He arrived in Kashmir on Janu¬ 
ary 2, 1949, i.e. one day after the cease-fire. Soon after he 
arrived in Kashmir, the United Nations Military Observers 
Group (UNMOG) also came in in considerable strength. By 
February 1949, Secretary-General Trygve Lie had sent 36 
observers. Of these, 17 were from the United States, 6 from 
Mexico, 5 from Belgium, 4 from Canada and 4 from Norway. 
On June 24, 1949, Lie disclosed that the UNCIP had asked for 
24 new Military Observers. On December 6, he announced in 
Paris that there were 55 observers in Kashmir besides mem¬ 
bers of the UN Secretariat and “field service” personnel. 

At present the UNMOG is composed of 50 military officers 
besides the Chief Military Observer and the Deputy Chief Mili¬ 
tary Observer, Of these 52 officers, 24 are from the United 
States, 8 from Australia, 6 from Canada, 4 from Belgium, 2 from 
Sweden, 3 from New Zealand, 2 from Denmark, 2 from Chile 
and one from Uruguay. These officers range from generals to 
sergeants, there being among them 2 generals, 4 colonels, 13 
lieutenant-colonels, 20 majors, 4 captains, one commodore, one 
lieutenant-commodore, 2 commandants (Belgian), one lieuten¬ 
ant and 4 sergeants. They are assisted by a staff of members 
of the UN Secretariat and “field service” personnel. Their 
number at present is 43, of whom 6 are from the United King¬ 
dom, 4 from Sweden, 4 from the Netherlands, 3 from the Phil¬ 
ippines, 3 from Costa Rica, 3 from the United States, 3 from 
Belgium, 2 from Norway, 2 from France, 2 from Greece, 2 
from Denmark, one each from Egypt, Canada, New Zealand, 
Israel, Colombia, Lebanon, Mexico, Syria and Honduras. 

The majority of the officers are Americans. The rest are 
Australians and Canadians with a sprinkling of other nation¬ 
alities (named above) most of them being American satellites 
or oriented to America. The three main groups among the 
Observers are Americans, Australians and Canadians- Each 
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group has its own Commanding Officer. The entire group has 
a Chief Military Observer. The first Chief Military Observer 
was Lt. General Maurice Delvoie. He was replaced by Briga¬ 
dier H. H. Angle of Canada in January 1950. In November 
1950, Major-General R. H. Nimoo of Australia was appointed 
to the post. He went on leave in summer 1953 and the post 
was held by Major-General B. L. de Ridder of Belgium, who 
arrived in Srinagar on August 10, 1953. Nimoo came back in 
November 1953, but de Ridder continues as the Deputy Chief 
Military Observer. 

Among the Military Observers were some highly placed 
strategic experts of the military departments of their respective 
governments. In 1951, Col. George E. Cilley came to Kashmir 
along with Dixon's Military Adviser, General Courtney H. 
Hodges, a retired officer of the U.S. Army. Cilley was a Staff 
Officer at General MacArthur’s Headquarters. At present he 
holds an important assignment in the Planning Department of 
the Pentagon. Major Hoke was a captain of UN aircraft. Lt. 
Col. Mollersward was in the Royal Cavalry of Sweden. He 
fought in the Russo-Finnish War of 1939, as a ‘‘volunteer’’ on 
the side of Finland. Many of the Observers served in China 
during World War II. Several of them know Russian and 
Chinese. 

The UNMOG maintains its Headquarters at Srinagar dur¬ 
ing summer and at Rawalpindi during winter. The Head¬ 
quarters is manned by six senior officers: one colonel, two 
lieutenant-colonels, two majors and one sergeant. Of these six 
officers, three are Americans, two Canadians and one Austra¬ 
lian. The UNMOG also maintains a liaison office at New Delhi 
which is looked after by an American commodore and an Aus¬ 
tralian colonel. Two signals officers are also attached to the 
office. Besides, there is a signals office at Karachi and a signals 
relief team at Rawalpindi. There are two staff offices, one each 
at Jammu and Srinagar, the former manned by an American 
colonel and a Canadian major and the latter by an Australian 
colonel. 

The UNMOG has distributed its personnel among thirteen 
“sectors” which cover the entire State, including the areas 
under the occupation of Pakistan. The UNMOG has divided 
the territories on the Indian side of the cease-fire line, for the 
purpose of its “field work” into eight “sectors”. Akhnur, 
Jammu, Mendhar, Naushera, Poonch, Srinagar, Tangdhar and 
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Uri; and on the Pakistan side into five “sectors”: Bhimber, 
Domel, Kotli, Rawalkot and Sialkot. Senior American officers 
are attached to ten out of the thirteen “sectors”. 

The UNMOG is so organised that there are field observer 
teams composed of two or more observers. The teams are 
usually located more or less opposite each other on either side 
of the cease-fire line. Each observer changes station every 
three months and is rotated for duty between the Pakistan and 
Indian armies. Each team is equipped with wireless transmit¬ 
ters and receivers, thus maintaining regular contact with the 
Headquarters of the Chief Military Observer. American jeeps 
have been made available to the UNMOG and these are paint¬ 
ed white. A Dakota aircraft piloted by American Army Air 
Force personnel is attached to the Group and this aeroplane 
makes regular flights between Srinagar, Rawalpindi and Delhi. 
It provides a courier service and also a means of transport for 
UN personnel. 

The aeroplane also runs a clandestine service. This was 
exposed on two occasions. First, when the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment drew the attention of the Government of India to the 
smuggling of Wing Commander W. H. Smith into Srinagar by 
a UNCIP official in a UN plane on September 7, 1949 without 
a valid permit.^ Smith was the Commanding Officer of the 
British Royal Air Force station at Mauripur (Karachi). Second, 
when Lt. General Maurice Delvoie, Military Adviser to the 
UNCIP, stole at Srinagar seven boxes of jewellery, a jeep 
trailer, some fishing rods and boxes containing warm clothes 
and carried them to Rawalpindi in the UN plane.- The boxes 
belonged to one Prince A. R. Effendi who, for having helped 
the “Azad” Kashmir Government, had been declared an enemy 
agent by the Kashmir Government. Pandit Nehru declared 
in the Indian Parliament on October 5, 1949 that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had informed the UNCIP that they regard the 
“Delvoie Affair” as a “serious matter”. ** Delvoie admitted the 
theft and left the sub-continent a month later. 


(1) Hindustan Times^ October 7, 1949. 

(2) Hindustan Times, October 10, 1949. In a letter to General Delvoie, 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad wrote: “Recently reports came to me that you 
had taken upon yourself the task of helping certain people in Pakistan to 

our detriment- On the 20th instant, however, you took charge of seven 

packages which had been deposited by Begum Sabera EfPendi in the Lloyd’s 
Bank and flew them to Pakistan.” (Ibid.) 

(3) Ibid., October 6, 1949. 
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Soon after their arrival in Kashmir, the Military Observers 
organised expeditions into the interior of the Valley and the 
outlying areas. They walked up and down the country and 
surveyed every inch of its territory. Most of the observers were 
photographers, using expensive professional cameras with 
high-powered lenses. Their chief interest was topography. 
Under the cloak of supervising the cease-fire, they surveyed, 
and continue to survey even now, the topography of the coun¬ 
try. They took photographs of bridges, hills, mountain passes, 
waterfalls, power houses, etc. One military observer, Major 
Maurice Brown (previously a Royal Indian Air Force officer 
who went to New Zealand after partition and subsequently 
came to Kashmir as a UN observer), while conducting a tour of 
the strategic areas of Kargil, Leh and Gilgit, was noticed to be 
continuously receiving photographic material from Kodak Ltd., 
Bombay. 

Many observers have been paying suspicious visits to the 
strategic borders in the north and north-east. Major Lans 
Rud, an American Observer, went to Leh, the capital of 
Ladakh which borders on People’s China. He wrote a report 
about the strategic importance of Ladakh. He was recently 
transferred to the Pentagon. Another American Military 
Observer, accompained by the ex-Kuomintang General in 
Kashmir, Dalai Khan, went in 1952 as far as the Kashmir-China 
border which has nothing to do with the cease-fire line. This 
was disclosed in the Kashmir Constituent Assembly on August 
14, 1952 by Mr. Krishan Dev Sethi, a leader of the Jammu 
National Conference."^ 

Besides carrying out topographical surveys of Kashmir, of 
its strategic borders, valleys and mountainous hinterland, the 
Military Observers organise whisper campaigns for the dissemi¬ 
nation of the idea of turning Kashmir into an “internation¬ 
alised” zone. They dangle before the people the alluring pic¬ 
ture of dollar loans and aid. Since they cannot organise these 
•campaigns on a large scale themselves, they strive to buy over 
and cultivate a certain class of people for this nefarious end. 

The UN observers also smuggle goods across the cease-fire 
line in their planes and distribute them, free of charge, to the 
people bought over to their side. In the early days, when 

(4) Jammu and Kashmir Constitutent Assembly Debate, Official Report, 
Voh IV. No. 2. p. 39. 
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there was a scarcity of salt in Kashmir, it was a common prac¬ 
tice for them to smuggle large quantities of Pakistani salt into 
Kashmir in empty typewriter cases. From Kashmir they cart 
away, in their planes and jeeps, khaki drill, toilet materials 
bought from Indian Army canteens etc. Colonel C. D. Ives of 
Canada, who works as Intelligence Officer in the UNMOG> 
was reported to be in charge of ‘‘operation smuggle”. 

The espionage and other subversive activities of the* 
UNMOG are conducted through many agents, the principal 
ones being Dr. Phil Edmonds, the Australian Principal of the 
Tyndale Memorial Biscoe School and the Christian Churches 
which dot Kashmir from one end to the other. 

Dr. Edmonds was formerly an officer of the British Intelli¬ 
gence Service. He came to Kashmir as a Christian missionary 
many years back. He was the first foreigner in Kashmir with 
whom Owen Dixon held a long conference. Dr. Edmonds 
appointed as his Secretary, Mrs. Scott, wife of Major Scott, 
Military Administrative Officer of the UNMOG. When Scott 
left, Lt. Col. Murphy took his place and Mrs. Murphy replaced 
Mrs. Scott as Secretary to Edmonds. Edmonds functioned as 
the chief link between the Americans and Sheikh Abdullah. 
Under the patornage of the former Kashmir Prime Minister,, 
he enjoyed privileges which few foreigners have enjoyed in 
Kashmir after 1947. 

The UN Observers maintain intimate relations with the 
churches which are their vital contact points. There is a net¬ 
work of American Presbyterian churches spread all, over 
Kashmir, from the Chinese border to Jammu—at Leh, Kishta- 
war, Budrawah, Doda, Batote, Udhempore and Jammu. All, 
except-those of Jammu and Batote, are of recent growth. Along 
the north-western side of Kashmir also, there are churches at 
Anantnag, Srinagar, Sopore, Bandipore, Gurais and KargiL 
All these churches are controlled by the All Saints Church at 
Srinagar. It was not without reason that the Rev. I. N. Dass, 
an Indian Parish Priest of All Saints Church, was transferred 
from Srinagar by Dr. Edmonds and replaced by a priest from 
Britain, one Mr. Spurr of the Church Mission Society. He 
was formerly a priest in Kuomintang China. After the libera¬ 
tion of China he was arrested as an American agent along with 
his wife. Later on they were expelled from China. The 
courier work of the UNMOG is done by a Greek lady, Hellen 
Staverdes of the Kashmir Hellen Fabrics, Dalgate, Srinagar. 
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She is a close friend of Mrs. Bell Edmonds who was formerly 
a Salvation Army worker. 

The three main groups among the Observers, viz., Ameri¬ 
cans, Australians and Canadians, maintain direct contact with 
their respective embassies. This enables them to send confi¬ 
dential reports to their own governments. These reports are 
sent to Delhi, in the first instance, in diplomatic bags and there¬ 
from distributed to the embassies concerned. 

The subversive activities of the Military Observers reach¬ 
ed a new height immediately after the dismissal of Sheikh 
Abdullah. The PTI Special Correspondent reported from 
Srinagar on August 16, 1953 that on the day of Abdullah’s 
dismissal UN observers near the cease-fire line rushed to Sri¬ 
nagar instead of remaining at their posts.' Also, instead of 
being driven to their destinations by drivers provided by the 
Indian Army, some of the Observers left them behind and took 
the jeeps out themselves. Eighteen Observers after holding a 
secret meeting at the Headquarters of the Chief Military 
Observer darted in different directions all over the Valley and 
particularly in Srinagar where they openly moved about trying 
to stir up trouble. The Observers were seen doling out cash 
to several people, fanning discontent and trying to rouse feel¬ 
ings against the new Government. 

Two days after Sheikh Abdullah’s arrest, an Observer 
drove to Tangmarg and got all the shops closed. A Kashmir 
Government spokesman said on August 14, 1953 that an 
Observer was seen the previous night at Kulgam, a village 40 
miles from Srinagar, encouraging some demonstrators and 
photographing them by flash-light. ® The Observer was believed 
to be Col. Johnson. In another incident, he added, an Ameri¬ 
can Observer, Major E. P. Hoke, was involved. He demanded, 
at a place seven miles from Srinagar, that the police officer on 
duty should produce his credentials. On discovering that the 
Officer was the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Major 
Hoke apologised and withdrew. The activities of the Miltiary 
Observers became so menacing that the Kashmir Government 
issued a warning on August 11,1953 that the diplomatic immu¬ 
nity granted them might be withdrawn if they continued to 
take “undue interest in the internal affairs of the State”.’' Dis¬ 


cs) Hindustan Times, August 17, 1953. 

(6) The Times of India, August 15, 1953. 

(7) Hindustan Times, August 12, 1953. 
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closing this to pressmen at Srinagar, a spokesman of the Kash¬ 
mir Government said that certain UN Observers in the Valley, 
instead of patrolling the cease-fire line, had flocked to Srinagar. 
The Observers’ Headquarters had become a “centre of 
intrigues”. The Kashmir authorities had given instructions 
for the seizure of UN jeeps if they were found in areas where 
they had no business to be. The Political Correspondent of the 
Hindustan Times reported from Srinagar on August 12 that 
the powerful UN transmitters were also suspect.^ 

Besides the UN Observers, many other foreigners indulg¬ 
ed in subversive activities after the dismissal of Sheikh 
Abdullah. The police warned an Australian, Reginald Suther¬ 
land, for moving about in Anantnag under suspicious circum¬ 
stances and for taking pictures of the police station and of 
strategic points in the town.-* On August 11, 1953 the Kashmir 
Government served Edna Bellfontaine (an old and highly- 
placed foreign spy) with an externment order on the ground 
that she “acted and was about to act in a manner prejudicial 
to the security and tranquillity of the State.”^® When her 
houseboat was searched some incriminating documents were 
seized by the police, including a letter from Adlai Stevenson 
written after his return to Karachi from Kashmir. Miss 
Bellfontaine had worked as a spy in Nepal in 1949. After her 
externment from Kashmir she settled in Pakistan under the 
plea of conducting some “business” in Rawalpindi. 

Another important foreign agency of subversive activities 
and espionage working in Kashmir is the group of Kuomintang 
officers from Sinkiang. It will be useful to note how they 
came to settle in Kashmir after the liberation of Sinkiang and 
particularly after the People’s Liberation Army had captured 
the notorious gangster, Osman Bator, during mopping-up ope¬ 
rations in 1950-51 and liquidated the espionage gang composed 
of the American Consul at Tihwa, J. Hall Paxton, the Vice- 
Consul, Douglas S. Mackiernan, and the British Consul, G. 
Fox Holmes. Paxton subsequently fled into Kashmir terri¬ 
tory and was followed, some time after, by the Kazakhs. 

In July 1951 news reached Srinagar that several hundred 
Kazakhs were proceeding in the direction of Ladakh. Among 

(8) Hindustan Times, August 13. 1953. 

(9) Ibid.. August 16. 1953. 

(10) Ibid., August 13, 1953. 

(11) The Times of India, August 17, 1953. 
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them were the officers of the Kuomintang Army in Sinkiang 
and many well-placed civil officers of the old reactionary 
government who had fought the liberation forces. Isa Yusuf 
Effendi, the Secretary-General of this Government, had al¬ 
ready arrived in Kashmir. On August 8, 1951, The Times 
(London) reported from Srinagar that the Government of 
Sheikh Abdullah had given political asylum to the Kazakh 
refugees. On September 4, 1951 this paper reported that a 
part of the Kazakhs who had sought asylum in Kashmir were 
the “fugitive remnants of the 500 strong guerilla band of the 
nationalist leader, Ali Beg.” Beg had “gone into the wilder¬ 
ness” north of Urmuchi (Tihwa), the capital of Sinkiang when 
the Chinese mainland was liberated. On September 22, 1951 
The Times (London) reported that 175 more refugees were 
approaching the borders of Kashmir. They were led by Briga¬ 
dier Dalai Khan (son of the Finance Minister of the old Sin¬ 
kiang Government) who was the Commanding Officer of the 
Kazakh Cavalry Regiment of the Kuomintang Army. Pandit 
Nehru told Parliament on September 21 that the exact num¬ 
ber of Kazakhs who had actually entered the State territory 
was not known but a rough estimate put the figure at about 
450.’- Nineteen rifles, two tommy-guns, two bren-guns, eight 
grenades and 349 rounds of rifle ammunition were recovered 
from them when they entered Kashmir territory.''^ 

The influx of these Kazakhs into Kashmir brought many 
Kuomintang agents and officers into Srinagar, prominent 
among them being Brigadier Dalai Khan, Isa Yusuf Effendi, 
Moulvi Qasim Diamulla, the Secretary of the Chinese Turki- 
stan Association and Mohammad Amin Bogra, ex-Deputy Gov¬ 
ernor of Sinkiang. In 1952, Dalai Khan went to Ladakh 
(where he is still staying) and, accompanied by an American 
Military Observer, went as far as the Kashmir-China border. 

The Kazakhs were looked after in Kashmir by Sheikh 
Abdullah’s Government. He himself took an absorbing inte¬ 
rest in their settlement and visited their serai frequently. He 
disclosed in the Constituent Assembly on March 27, 1953 that 
the Government of India had sent Rs. 50,000 as aid to the 
Kazakhs. A large portion of the aid came from various asso¬ 
ciations in the United States, mainly from the Free China Re- 


(12) Amrita Bazar Patrika, September 23, 1951. 

(13) Ibid. 
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lief Association, the National Council of Churches of Christ 
and the World Church Society. The aid came through the 
China Bank of New York. Various Kuomintang-sponsored 
organisations in Formosa donated liberally to the Kazakh 
“relief fund”. An American, Milton Clark, worked among the 
Kazakhs as an “anthropologist”. He posed in Srinagar as a 
research student of the Harvard University and the Middle 
East Institute of the United States. But he was more interest¬ 
ed in politics and espionage than in research work. He had 
established intimate contact with the group of Kuomintang 
ofl&cers in Srinagar. When Adlai Stevenson was in Kashmir, 
Clark paid him a number of visits in the houseboat Claremont. 
The Kazakh settlement was also looked after by the U.S. Em¬ 
bassy in Delhi, particularly by its Social Welfare Attache, Miss 
Evelyn W. Hersey. American aid came through Dr. Edmonds 
who was linked with Donald Hugh of the Indian Committee of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ, the headquarters 
of which are in Meerut. 

The presence of a large number of these Kuomintang spies 
and agents on the soil of Kashmir is not without reason. It is 
a part of the American game in Kashmir. Dr. Edmonds wrote 
in a letter to The Times (London) of April 4, 1953 that the 
Kazakhs elected to stay in Kashmir because they were nearer 
their homeland and because they believed that they would be 
more likely to play some part in returning when the time 
comes. A writer in the American Reporter of May 2, 1953 
quoted a leader of the column of Kazakhs as saying: “We left 
our homes for the same principles for which the United States 
is striving in the world today and we pray that some assistance 
may be given to us.” 

It was not, therefore, without significance that Adlai 
Stevenson, while on his globe-trotting expedition, visited their 
camp on May 2, 1953. He addressed the Kazakhs and told 
them that he had “great respect for people who love freedom 
more than conflict of life.” He declared that America appre¬ 
ciated the “heroism and courage displayed by the Kazakhs. 

Adlai Stevenson was taken round the camp of the 
Kazakhs and introduced to the Kuomintang officers in Srina¬ 
gar by Phil Edmonds and Milton Clark. 

During the last six years, many U.S. diplomats and intelli- 


(14) The SUtesman, May 3, 1953. 
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gence officers also have visited Kashmir. The activities of Loy 
Henderson, Chester Bowles, Adlai Slevenson, Richard S. 
Leach, Miss Hersey and several others in Kashmir were widely 
commented upon in the Indian press in August 1953. General 
William Joseph Donovan, former head of the U.S. Office of 
Strategic Services, and at present a special consultant to the 
Director of Mutual Security, came to Kashmir during a tour 
of the Far East in 1951. He stayed in Srinagar as a guest of the 
former Prime Minister of Kashmir. The New China News 
Agency charged that he was on a mission to reassign intelli¬ 
gence agents evacuated from continental China. He met several 
Kuomintang officers in Srinagar. At about the same time, Owen 
Lattimore, the Far Eastern expert of the United States, came 
to Kashmir. American diplomats visited Kashmir particularly 
in 1952-53 when the campaign for “independent'' Kashmir was 
in full blast. The significance of their visits was pointed out 
by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, the Prime Minister of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State, in his statement before the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on October 5, 1953: 

“The visits of some foreign diplomats and statesmen 
about this time gave greater impetus to this disruptive move¬ 
ment and consequently open references were made to the 
assistance that would be forthcoming for an ‘independent’ 
Kashmir.” 

Among these foreign diplomats, the activities of the First 
Secretary of the U, S. Embassy in New D^^^^ii, Richard S. 
Leach, in particular, became menacing. His^^was the chief 
influence operating on Sheikh Abdullah after Adlai Stevenson’s 
^isit to Kashmir. He attended the Martyrs' Day meeting in 
Srinagar on July 13, 1953 where Sheikh Abdullah posed be¬ 
fore the people the alternative of “independent” Kashmir. 
Leach and some other officials of the U.S. Embassy in New 
Delhi, particularly Mr. and Mrs. Adams, sat, throughout the 
meeting, on the dais along with Sheikh Abdullah. On the 
morning of August 9, 1953, when Sheikh Abdullah’s dismissal 
from Prime Ministership was announced, Leach drove to Gul- 
marg (where Abdullah was holidaying before his arrest) to 
have a last-minute conference with him. But he was inter- 
'Cepted on the way by the Kashmir police. 

During the last six years, many Europeans and Americans 
have visited Kashmir as tourists, big game hunters, botanists. 
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mountaineers and artists. The number of the American visi¬ 
tors aolne was believed to be about 6,000. The foreign visitors 
included, mostly, gatherers of intelligence, military experts, 
professional photographers, retired military officers and pro¬ 
fessional anti-Communists. One of such ‘Visitors”, Gerald 
Hanley, even wormed his way into the Kashmir Government 
as Special Officer in the Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting. Hanley served the British Army as a major during 
the last war in Burma and South Africa. He was also a B.B.C. 
script-writer. “Gerry” (as he was called by his associates in 
Srinagar) was a close friend of Milton Clark and some United 
Nations Observers from whom he collected most of the in¬ 
formation, It will be interCwSting to note that, as one of the 
publicity chiefs of the Kashmir Government, he sought, all 
along, to publicise, through official publications, the life stories 
of those Kashmiris who had earned great admiration from 
British Viceroys and Commanders-in-Chief for their “services 
to sahibs”. 



CHAPTER XXI 


CONCLUSION 


THE foregoing chapters show that since the advent of 
British rule in India, Kashmir has always figured prominently 
in the strategic and military plans of imperialism. Today it 
is being sought to capture this fair land for use as a base against 
the Soviet Union and China, against the peoples of India and 
Pakistan. The Kashmir issue has also been utilised by foreign 
powers in the exacerbation of Indo-Pakistan conflict. The 
temporary shift in the American policy towards Indo-Pakistan 
“understanding’^ appears to have drawn to a close, particularly 
after the defeat of the latest American conspiracy in Kashmir. 

The foreign intervention in Kashmir has been so blatant 
that even the Prime Minister of India has had to refer to it 
on more than one occasion. Immediately after his conference 
with John Foster Dulles, Pandit Nehru declared at a public 
meeting in Delhi on May 26, 1953 that the more foreigners 
interfered in the Kashmir problem the more complicated it 
became. 

But Pandit Nehru and the Government of India led by 
him have all along allowed this foreign intervention to conti¬ 
nue in Kashmir, despite their partial opposition to it. In the 
teeth of intense opposition from the Indian democratic move¬ 
ment, the Government continues to keep the door open for 
Anglo-American intervention by refusing to have the Kashmir 
question removed from the agenda of the Security Council. 
Despite the exposure of the subversive activities of UN Ob¬ 
servers, the Indian Government gives these military agents of 
imperialist powers freedom to walk up and down the land of 
Kashmir and survey every inch of its territory. Besides, 
the Prime Minister does not unmask the intrigues of the foreign 
powers in Kashmir; he does not take the Indian people into 
confidence. 


K. 14 
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The Kashmir problem can be solved only when the inter¬ 
vention of the Anglo-American powers, operating in the guise 
of the UN, is put an end to. For this it is essential that the 
Kashmir issue is withdrawn from the United Nations and UN 
Observers and other foreign imperialist agents working in 
Kashmir expelled from its soil. 

The Kashmir dispute can be brought to a close only 
through Indo-Pakistan negotiations and not through reliance 
on foreign “mediation’’. All lovers of peace in the sub-conti¬ 
nent, therefore, welcomed the joint communique of the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan i.ssued in Delhi on August 20, 
1953. The communique declared that the two Prime Ministers 
were of the firm opinion that the Kashmir dispute should be 
settled in accordance with the wishes of the people of the 
State, with a view to promoting their well-being and causing 
the least disturbance to the life of the people of the State. 
The communique a?so declared that the most feasible method 
of ascertaining the wishes of the people was by fair and im¬ 
partial plebiscite. The Prime Ministers also agreed that the 
preliminary issues on which no agreement was arrived at in 
the past should henceforth be decided directly by India and 
Pakistan. With this purpose in view, committees of military 
and other experts were proposed to be appointed to advise the 
two Prime Ministers. The people all over the sub-continent 
were gratified to learn that the Plebiscite Administrator was 
not proposed to be Admiral Nimitz or any other person from 
the Anglo-American camp; the press reporting in August 1953 
that the Administrator would be chosen from an Asian or a 
small European country. 

The Indo-Pakistan Agreement of August 20, 1953 is the 
first agreement of its kind on Kashmir since it does not pro¬ 
vide for any foreign “mediation”. It is, therefore, the first 
step towards the settlement of the Kashmir dispute and resto¬ 
ration of good-neighbourly relations between India and 
Pakistan. 

The most pressing ta.sk before the peoples of India, Pakis¬ 
tan and Kashmir is to see that foreign interference is stopped 
in Kashmir so that this beautiful land is saved from being 
made another Korea. They will also have to demand that a 
stop be put to this interference in order that the people of 
Jammu and Kashmir may decide their future destiny freely 
and without any external pressure and intimidation. 
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A great responsibility rests on the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir themselves. They can save their beautiful land and 
their hearths and homes only when they organise themselves 
into a powerful movement against imperialism and for the 
complete achievement of their cherished programme of “New 
Kashmir”. They will have to safeguard the vital gains they 
have won and also struggle for more. Only the unity of the 
democratic movements of the Kashmiri, Dogri and Ladakhi 
people, forged in opposition to the programme and policies 
of the communal parties in the Jammu province as well as in 
the Valley, can save Kashmir from being turned into another 
Korea. 

It augurs well for the people of the entire sub-continent 
that the Kashmir national movement has taken up the slogan: 
“Kashmir shall not become another Korea”. If we succeed in 
rescuing Kashmir from the flames that have enveloped it, we 
shall assuredly make an important contribution to peace in 
Asia and the world. 



POSTSCRIPT 


AS this book was being sent to press, reports appeared 
in the world press that the United States had initiated nego¬ 
tiations with Pakistan for the conclusion of a Pact of Military 
Alliance and Aid with it and for establishing air bases on its 
territory. The editorial of the New York Times of November 
5, 1953 on the projected pact received wide publicity and the 
Pakistan Government released it officially in Karachi as an 
important information document. Reports appearing in the 
press of various countries also revealed that the United States 
was promoting Pakistan’s close military partnership with Tur¬ 
key, a junior member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. 

Since the visit of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Governor-General of Pakistan to the United States, the Ameri¬ 
can press has been regularly commenting on these develop¬ 
ments. The writings of Robert Trumbull, John Callahan and 
Walter H. Wagner for the New York Times News Service give 
a fairly clear idea of the advanced stage of the reported nego¬ 
tiations for the conclusion of the projected Military Pact. The 
pronouncements of several statesmen in the United States dur¬ 
ing the last two months shed further light on these 
developments. 

Evidence in support of the correctness of reports appear¬ 
ing in the press of various countries is mounting in Pakistan 
itself. The Pakistan Minister for Minorities was reported to 
have stated at Calcutta on December 10, 1953 that the subject 
of U.S. military aid to Pakistan was discussed between the 
Heads of the two Governments. Sir Mohammad Zafrullah 
Khan was reported to have told pressmen at New York that 
the Pakistan Army would receive aid and equipment from the 
United States Government, 

The New York Times of November 5, 1953, in an editorial, 
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said that so far the efforts to arrange a “regional defence ar¬ 
rangement for the Middle East had not prospered'’. These 
aims, according to the paper, could be realised by concluding 
a military alliance between the United States and Pakistan. 
The New York Times military analyst, Hanson Baldwin, also 
admitted that military aid to Pakistan could “mean the begin¬ 
ning of a viable Middle East Defence”. The editorial touched 
off a debate on the subject of U.S.-Pakistan military alliance 
in the American press which started writing a great deal on 
it. In the American press also appeared maps and charts about 
bases in Pakistan. Besides, a discussion took place about the 
raising of a million-strong army in Pakistan under the U.S. 
aid programme. 

The events of the last two months go to prove that the 
projected Pact is in continuation of the U.S. policy of setting 
up military bases around the Soviet Union and People’s China. 
The American press and the American official spokesmen have 
time and again referred to the advantageous strategic position 
of Pakistan and its close proximity to large Soviet-populated 
centres. In one of its recent issues, Newsweek wrote that 
Pakistan is situated very close to the Soviet Union on the other 
side of the Khyber Pass. There are two first-class civil and 
other military airports near Karachi which can receive heavy 
planes. Pakistan could rapidly be converted into a military 
bastion. The military importance of Pakistan in the global 
plans of the United States was also indicated by the New York 
Herald-Trihune which wrote that the United States was anxi¬ 
ous to fill the “strategic vacuum” between Adana, in Turkey, 
and Singapore in South East Asia, and particularly to establish 
bases within reach, by bombers, of Soviet “industrial centres” 
south of the Urals. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United 
States Armed Forces, Admiral Radford, who visited Karachi 
on November 12, 1952, made a long trip to the North-Western 
borders of Pakistan. After this trip, Dawn quoted him as say¬ 
ing that “Pakistan occupies a strategic position and is bound 
to play an important role in the world-wide struggle against 
Communism.” Commenting on Radford’s visit to Pakistan, the 
same, then semi-official, Pakistan paper wrote that American 
military plans in this area consist in setting up of air bases 
on Pakistan territory within 90 minutes’ flying time of major 
Soviet “industrial centres”. 
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It was for this purpose that U.S. diplomats, statesmen and 
military experts have been visiting Pakistan one after the 
other for the last two years. In 1951, the U.S. Ambassador, 
Avra Waren, undertook a series of suspicious tours in North¬ 
ern Pakistan. He was followed by Harold Stassen, Ambassa¬ 
dor Jessup, Assistant Secretary of State McGhee and several 
senators. Then came the visits of Admiral Radford and of 
Admiral Wright of the Pacific Fleet. Wright visited the 
Khyber Pass and other strategic areas in Pakistan. It is against 
this background that the conclusion of the U.S.-Pakistan Mili¬ 
tary Pact can be properly understood. 

By entering into a military alliance with the Government 
of the United States, the ruling circles of Pakistan are casting 
their lot with the forces of war and aggression and also endan¬ 
gering the peace, security and independence of their own 
country. 

The U.S.-Pakistan Military Alliance will particularly threat¬ 
en the peace and independence of India. The People’s Daily 
of China wrote that since the eastern and western parts of 
Pakistan lie on either side of India, the U.S. bases on Pakistan 
territory will mean the setting up of bases on India’s two flanks. 
And if the U.S. plan to set up military bases in Goa, the Portu¬ 
guese colony in India, and in Trincomalee, Ceylon, succeeds, 
India will be confronted with political and military encircle¬ 
ment. As a matter of fact, one of the chief reasons for the 
projected military alliance is to surround India with military 
bases so that, under extreme pressure, she is forced to join un¬ 
conditionally the U.S. camp of war and aggression. The mili¬ 
tary alliance will thus not only bring about an extension of 
U.S. war bases, it will not only bring the cold war to India’s 
very doorstep, but will also threaten India’s sovereignty and 
national independence. If the United States rulers succeed 
in blackmailing the Indian Government into toeing the line of 
their foreign policy, if they succeed in their aims in relation to 
India, the freedom of our country will perish, the economic 
condition of the Indian people will worsen and their movement 
for democracy and independence will be subjected to a ruth¬ 
less attack. 

This increasing menace from the United States cannot be 
warded off by relying on British imperialism, but by the active 
and fullest mobilisation of the popular forces, by the powerful 
strength of the peace movement. The menace, however, can- 
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not be finally eliminated till India is completely freed of the 
British stranglehold and feudalism. 

The consequences of binding Pakistan to the United States 
with heavy military commitments will be very serious for the 
Pakistani people. The whole of their country will become a 
base for the United States. It is reported in the press that 
destroyers, warships, jet planes and millions of sterling ear¬ 
marked for installation of modern control equipment on Paki¬ 
stan airfields will be forthcoming in the near future. Obvious¬ 
ly, along with such a huge war machine will also come U. S. 
armed personnel and technicians by the thousand. Pakistan 
will thus be virtually placed under foreign occupation. The 
projected military alliance is, therefore, arousing legitimate 
concern all over Pakistan and also meeting with opposition 
from the people and a section of the press. It is heartening 
to find the various sections of the Pakistani people voicing 
opposition to the U.S. plan of subjugating their country. 

The implications of the U.S.-Pakistan military alliance for 
Kashmir are graver still. As discussed in this book, the United 
States rulers have been pursuing two inter-related aims in 
regard to Kashmir: first, to capture it as a war base against the 
Soviet Union and People’s China; and second, to use it as a 
stronghold of their direct political and military influence 
against India and her Government. It was for the achievement 
of these two aims that they started the drive for “independent” 
Kashmir and induced Sheikh Abdullah to accept and advocate 
it. In August 1953, the Dulles move of “independent” Kashmir 
was upset and U.S. diplomacy received a sharp and strong re¬ 
buff. Soon after the defeat of the plan of “independent” Kash¬ 
mir, the United States Government switched over to the next 
alternative of military partnership w’ith Pakistan, for it calcu¬ 
lated that it could utilize this partnership for a further and 
more powerful intervention in Kashmir and for blackmailing 
the Indian Government into toeing its (United States’) foreign 
policy line. The aim that the United States rulers were con¬ 
templating to achieve in relation to India through an “inde¬ 
pendent” Kashmir is now planned to be achieved by grabbing 
Pakistan and by converting it into a vast military base. The 
military alliance will also result in the conversion of “Azad’^ 
Kashmir areas into U.S. bases. The strategic territory of Gilgit 
is already receiving the special attention of the U.S. Defence 
Department. U.S. bases will thup come to be established on 
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the very soil of the Jammu and Kashmir State. This will not 
only lead to a further enslavement of the people of the “Azad” 
Kashmir area but will also constitute a grave threat to the 
peace, independence and freedom of the Kashmiri people liv¬ 
ing on the Indian side of the cease-fire line. 

The U.S.-Pakistan military pact will also drive a wedge 
between India and Pakistan. It will make the negotiated 
settlement of the Kashmir question more difficult and instead 
inject the method of force and intimidation. It will set the 
stage for further American aggression in Kashmir and for its 
seizure and conversion into a military-strategic strongpoint. 
A new menace is, therefore, threatening Kashmir today, a 
menace common to the people of the entire sub-continent. It 
is the unity and solidarity of the peoples of Kashmir, Pakistan 
and India that will ultimately defeat the latest U.S. plot against 
the sub-continent of India. 
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